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DOGMA AND SCIENCE. 


AN ADDRESS 


Delivered at the International Freethought Con- 
gress at Rome, Italy, in September, 1904. 


BY MONCURE D. CONWAY. 
Ds. means strictly au opinion, or an hypoth- 


esis. Every discovery in science begins as an 
hypothesis. But among the hypotheses of prim- 
itive science there was one, the theory of deities, 
of such vast import that it excited popular fears, gave 
rise to priesthoods, and to an authority able to estab- 
lish that hypothesis as in itself final. In science, hy- 
pothesis is never an end, but a means; it can attain 
authenticity only by verification, and the verification 
is always open to question. Any theory established 
otherwise than by proof of its truth is an arrest of 
the scientific process. Such is dogma. 

The development of theory into dogma was very 
slow. Indeed dogma would appear to be exclusively 
an institution of Christianism. Although there exist- 
ed in the pre-Christian world a general belief in gods, 
that belief was expressed in poetry and philosophy— 
there was no formula or creed; no doctrine legally 
authoritative. In the Vedas and the Hebrew psalms, 
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along with hymns to the gods, there are expressions of athe- 
ism. '" Whocan tell us whether there are any gods at all?" says 
a verse of the Vedas. “‘Why do you sleep, Jahveh? Wake up!" 
says a psalm. In the book of Proverbs, Agur ridicules with 
the wit of Voltaire, but more than his skepticism, the omnis- 
cient people who have discovered a Holy One who holds the 
winds in his fists. “I'm a stupid animal," he says; ''I know no- 
thing of any Holy One. What is his name, and what is his 
son's name?” All the books ascribed to Solomon are pervaded 
by biting skepticism; so is Job. But we do not discover that 
the ancient Freethinkers were punished for theirdenials. Bud- 
dha did not suffer, nor Confucius. There were struggles be- 
tween rival gods as tribal banners, totem against totem, su- 
perstition against superstition, but punishment for religious 
or ethical opinion seems to have been unknown. Admirers of 
Socrates make him a martyr to philosophy, but he certainly 
was not; his hatred of the Democracy brought him into com- 
promising relations with its practical enemies. And even so 
late as the time of Jesus, Freethought was unobstructed. If 
Jesus suffered violence, it was certainly not for his teachings, 
but because he led a sort of mob to prevent animal sacrifices 
in the temple. 

It is the darling delusion of mankind that the world is pro- 
gressive in religion, toleration, freedom, as it is progressive 
in machinery. But in some things the world has deteriorated. 
There is now a wider diffusion of what is called education, but 
in religion and ethics it is largely educated ignorance. Peo- 
ple may outgrow natural ignorance, ‘but ignorance carefully 
cultured, polished, propagated, and called divine truth, can 
rarely be outgrown, because it paralyzes the power of growth. 
Natural ignorance is as the young tree absorbing the rain and 
sunshine, and growing; educated ignorance is as the iron- 
bound cask which may be pumped full of purest water or finest 
wine, but derives nothing from them, and remains the same 
dead wooden cask until it rots. The difficulty of outgrowing 
the long breeding in Christianism is exemplified even by the 
survivals in many Freethinkers of the spirit of ancient faith 
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after its letter is lost. Whence comes our belief in progress? 
It is said, time is on our side and the future is inevitably ours. 
Is that a relic of the millennium? ‘Time devours impartially 
the beautiful and the deformed, the good and the evil. It de- 
stroys the Parthenon of wisdom and the Colosseum of cruel 
combat. In reading Lucian we find him at once ridiculing the 
dilapidated gods of Greece and affrighted by the more repul- 
sive shapes of the new superstition advancing to take their 
place. That new superstition, Christianism, crushed the heart 
and brain of Greece, and today the land of ancient intellectual 
giants is occupied by a race of intellectual dwarfs. 


The Freethinker in America today stands in a position cor- 
responding to that of Lucian and Celsus in the early days of 
Christianism. The United States was founded by great Free- 
thinkers. Franklin, Jefferson, Washington, Adams and other 
statesmen took care to frame a Constitution excluding religion 
from any part in the government. Today the nation is en- 
forcing a hard and cruel sabbath; we are taxed to support a 
corps of chaplains in army, navy and Congress; and the vast 
properties of churches being exempt from taxation, we are all 
taxed to support the dogmas whether we believe in them or 
not. We are all supporting propagation by the sword of dog- 
mas in the realms of Confucius and of Mohammed. Our gal- 
lant Secularists have to struggle hard to prevent a dogma 
from being incorporated in the United States Constitution, A 
large and growing party insists on overthrowing the freedom 
founded by our fathers. And we know well that if that dog- 
ma of God is inserted in the Constitution it will be no idle 
word, but the inauguration of a relentless persecution in be- 
half of a composite traditionary image of a vulgar majority. 
Freethought journals will be suppressed; assemblies and lec- 
turers will be suppressed; science will be intimidated under a 
suspended sword; every official in the nation will be required 
to declare under oath his belief in the collectivist God. 

And all growing superstition labels itself science. To our 
nation of eighty millions a child is born, unto us is given a 
prophetess who has proclaimed a new religion— "Christian 
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Science.” Judea had its Solomon, China had its Confucius, 
Persia its Zoroaster, India its Buddha, but America has its 
Mrs. Eddy. Her spiritualistic infatuation makes more con- 
verts in a year than Freethought makes in a decade. The 
Christian Scientists have built hard by Harvard University 
one of the grandest churches in America. Behold progress! 
Another dogma to which Freethinkers often lend themselves 
is that ‘‘ Truth crushed to earth will rise again." Truth has 
been crushed to earth thousands of times without rising again. 
Buddha denies the gods and is made a god himself. Jesus 
drives the sacrificial animals from the temple and is made a 
sacrifice himself. Not long ago I received a letter from the 
late Herbert Spencer, whom I long knew personally, in which 
he warns me against an error in which he himself had long 
been misled, namely, the error of believing that man is a ra- 
tional being. Man is not a rational being, he declares, but a 
bundle of passions, and his action depends on the passion that 
is uppermost at the time. But Herbert Spencer's error, I think, 
and that of most philosophers, is that of supposing that man 
is a truth-loving being. In personal affairs mankind likes ve- 
racity, but in religion the world is diseased and demands the 
artificial temperature of illusion. ‘The clear, bracing air of 
truth, sustaining to science, is brutal to the postrinaire heart, 
long nourished on illusions and moving in a waking dream. 
Those of us who have been brought up under a rigid regime 
of Protestant dogmas, gradually discovered their falsity, and 
now see them as odious, have to wonder why we so long clung 
to them tenaciously, defending every link in the chain that 
bound us. We fight off the truth as long as itis possible. No 
doubt this is largely because our social and domestic affections 
have climbed on those stony walls of dogma, covering them 
with flowers and fruits, and truth threatens to tear them away 
and cast them into the mud, When Voltaire in his conflict 
with the church creed was asked by a priest, “‘ What will you 
put in its place?" he replied, “I remove from you a cancer and 
you ask what I will put in its place!” But while science and 
Freethought are compelled to struggle against the fictions and 
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fallacies that afflict nations, they are animated by humanity; 
their aim is human happiness; that is their religion; and their 
propaganda can never be that of the missionary who with his 
dogmas besieges all the world. Science can never win victo- 
ries of that kind. As Tyndall once said to me, '* We can only 
plant the tree of knowledge beside the tree of superstition and 
hope that its roots will be strong enough to draw away the 
sap and let the superstition wither." 

Freethought is a kind of applied science. Charles Darwin, 
whom I used to know, regarded the damage done to dogmas 
by science as incidental and unintentional; the scientific men 
by their method of exactness, by their demand for the most 
thorough evidence, were unconsciously criticising the vague 
and untrustworthy evidence on which Christianity rested. I 
have known personally the leading scientific men in England 
and America in my time, and though their writings and lec- 
tures undermined orthodox dogmas, they were tender and cau- 
tious in their relations with individnals and their sentiments. 
In fact it is necessary in a world suffering from the malady of 
orthodoxy that our private treatment shall be largely patho- 
logical. The wise physician will not tell the delicate patient 
the exact truth. The patient cannot bearit. It may cause 
fatal fear and emotion; in the invalid imagination the literal 
truth may do all the work of falsehood. 

But these benevolent strategems and deceptions which seem 
essential to the fine art of living with others are the small cor- 
aline builders of the stratum on which the dogmas are found- 
ed. If it is right for the compassionate physician to conceal 
the truth in order to save life, were it not right for a priest 
to suppress the truth to save souls from eternal torments in 
hell? Paul openly defended the privileges of pretense for the 
sake of the gospel and for the glory of God. Indeed most peo- 
ple regard as venial if not right stratagems for their own cause. 
When Garibaldi and Mazzini occupied Naples and the priest- 
hood announced that the blood of St. Januarius would not 
liquefy as usual, the two radical leaders, both unbelievers, told 
the priests that unless the blood liquefied as usual the church 
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of St. Januarius would be closed altogether; so the blood lique- 
fied on time. And similarly St. Peter's was illuminated by the 
order of Mazzini when the pope had forbidden an annual illu- 
mination. These facts were told me by Mazzini, who said 
that he and Garibaldi considered it necessary that the people 
Should not suppose that their fetes would be suppressed by 
republican government. 

But connivance with unveracity appears very different when 
it is for what we consider evil. During the Dreyfus struggle, 
a French officer, in his desire to save l'Etat-Major from dis- 
grace, committed a forgery to prove Dreyfus guilty. The for- 
gery was detected and confessed, and the native town of that 
officer regarded him as a martyr to France worthy of a monu- 
ment. The forgeries which have been committed to support 
l'État-Major of Heaven have piled up like the Alps, and it re- 
quires hard work and learning to tunnel through them. "The 
necessity of translating the Bible from dead languages has 
given free rein to perversion by mistranslation and interpola- 
tions. The European Bible opens with these words: ''In the 
beginning God created the heaven and the earth." In these 
ten words there are three mistranslations of fundamental im- 
portance. The second word of the sentence, ''the," is not in 
the original Hebrew; there is no article at all, but simply ‘‘In 
beginning." The next word is not “God,” but the plural, 
"gods," The next word, "created," is rendered from a word 
meaning "separated." "The sense of the original is: ''In be- 
ginning (their work) the gods separated heaven from earth." 
By importing into this opening sentence of the Bible the notion 
of the creation of the world out of nothing, and ascribing this 
to a single God instead of gods, the deity is brought before 
men as the author of all the evils and agonies that have come 
out of his creation. 

The mistranslations and the interpolations in the Bible are 
not trivial things; men do not make counterfeits for centimes. 
In one chapter woman is said to have been made from the rib 
of Adam. The sense of the original is that woman was made 
from the female side of man. Nothing is said of a rib. Yet 
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by that rib error woman has been degraded throughout the 
Christian era. In Mark xvi:15, Jesus is represented as saying, 
"Go ye into all the world and preach my gospel to every crea- 
ture." This text is now known and admitted by all Christian 
scholars to be spurious, yet on that spurious text the whole 
missionary system is founded; foreign races are invaded by a 
gunpowder gospel and receive what the old crusader called the 
“curses of sweet Jesus." There are many thousands of inge- 
nious forgeries in the Bible, all now admitted by theologians. 
Christendom circulates them by millions in 150 different lan- 
guages; that is, it circulates throughout the world millions of 
admitted falsehoods. But if it is all for the glory of God, who 
cares for the falsehoods? The supremacy of the bishop of 
Rome over all other bishops rests upon a perversion of one sen- 
tence in a decree of the Council of Nice. The original manu- 
script is in the British Museum; anybody may examine it. 
There is no superiority given to one bishop over another. As 
Renan said, at the bottom of every institution there is a fiction. 

One great difficulty of any direct propagation of Freethought 
is that half the world are in holy livery. If the churches and 
temples of the world were all closed many millions of people 
would starve. The officers and sailors on American ships or- 
dered to threaten Turkey with a deluge of blood on account of 
the unpaid pecuniary claims of missionaries—these American 
marines may be Freethinkers, they may despise missionaries, 
but each is in uniform—that is, in livery, and tnust, if ordered, 
murder any number of Moslems to get money for missionaries, 
The livery of politicians and legislators may not be so visible, 
but in truth the majority of people find it useful and comfort- 
able to belong to parties and sects, and escape individual re- 
sponsibility. But the Freethinker is that man who welcomes 
every teacher but calls no man master. It is well that there 
should be congresses of this kind, because in no country can 
there be any continuous organization for any particular type 
of Freethought. 

The only bond which can unite Feeethinkers is the negation 
they have in common. Every one of us here, representing a 
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group or groups, feels perfectly certain that the creeds and 
dogmas are untrue. It never even occurs to us to take a theo- 
logical dogma seriously. Their growth, history, development, 
represent departments of ethnology and anthropology. We 
study them, explain them, but never answer them. When 
Freethinkers step away from their common negation and be- 
gin to affirm, they become distinct individualities, "They ac- 
cept the facts of science, but science can give them nothing 
final; the seeming solid facts of today may be floated by new 
facts discovered tomorrow. We cannot, therefore, compete 
with the organizations founded on dogma. Those are for peo- 
ple who have adjourned their lives to another world. The Free- 
thinker considers only the world he is in; he has all the heaven 
there is, and aims to make the most of it. "There is an old 
story of a knight who inherited a grand castle, hut when he 
went to take possession of it found the best rooms closed. One 
room was walled up by the testator's will because someone had 
been murdered in it; another, because it was haunted; a third 
was filled with the dilapidated old furniture accumulated in 
the family generations. The poor knight in his grand castle 
could only get a closet to sleep in. 

That castle is but a too faithful picture of the world we are 
in. While science is revealing its palatial grandeurs, and art 
its powers to decorate them, millions of people never enter the 
great halls of reason and wisdom, know not the beauty that 
surrounds them, dwell in the dark closets of superstition and 
fear. Itis easy for people who never saw the world to believe 
that it is under a curse. And indeed Protestantism in America 
takes pains to make Jehovah's curse actual for one day every 
week. Because a murdered Lord rose ont of his sepulchre one 
Sunday our people must show their joy by going into his sep- 
ulchre and staying there twenty-hours every week. This week- 
ly entombment is enforced by law. The American sabbath is 
at present the most grievous tyranny and oppression in the 
whole world, There cannot be a grosser superstition than to 
suppose one portion of time holier than another, unless it be 
the superstition that gloom is holier than mirth. It is solemn 
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weekly human sacrifice. And it was sad tidings indeed to hear 
lately of a royal decree in Spain restricting the freedom and 
amusements of the people on Sunday. And I am sorry, also, 
to observe that the Roman Catholic priesthood in America, in 
their competition with Protestant sects, are beginning to as- 
sist in the sabbatarian oppression. "The free Sunday was the 
best thing about them—their distinction, and they are throw- 
ing it away. 

Napoleon Bonaparte said, ‘The people do not care for lib- 
erty. "Those who want liberty are a few peculiar persons. 
What the masses want is equality." And Bonaparte secured 
equality by turning the whole French nation into soldiers. 
What he said about the indifference of the masses to personal 
liberty is sadly illustrated in America. Democracy loves the 
uniform of uniformity. The Freethinkers, who know that it 
is through differentiation and variation that higher species 
are evolved, have as much as they can do to defend personal 
liberty—free speech, moral freedom, emancipation from the 
sabbath. We are a small minority of the eighty millions of 
our people, largely immigrants who have come there not to 
find liberty but to make money. A large proportion of these 
immigrants in America are Catholics, and there has just been 
formed a federation of Catholics. To Freethinkers Catholi- 
cism is represented by its history, by the Inquisition, and the 
growth of that church, now numbering 15,000, is watched jeal- 
ously. This jealousy is just now accentuated by the conflict 
between the French Republic and the papacy. Ata time when 
competent leadership is in apparent decadence in some fore- 
most nations, France has preserved its high traditions in liter- 
ature, art and science. It is not easy for Americans to discern 
how far the conflict represents the culture and genius of France 
and how far it is simply a political affair. 

In every revolution for national independence many differ- 
ent parties combine against some common enemy, but when 
that enemy is overthrown all the parties to the combination 
reclaim their share of the result. The experience of the United 
States has proved that though a church may be disestablished, 
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dogma cannot be disestablished. 'T'he Church of England was 
disestablished only to be followed by the practical establish- 
ment of all the churches. The vast English church properties 
were inherited by the same denomination, but whereas while 
tennected with the state its properties and endowments were 
under control of the state, after the separation it possessed 
this immense wealth without any secular or legal restraint. 
The church gained more than its former advantages and was 
freed from all of its responsibilities and obligations. Having 
resided thirty years in London, I am certain that there is more 
religious liberty in the English church than in the same de- 
nomination in America, and generally more freedom of thought 
and speech in England than in America. If the French Re- 
public after amputating the concordat shall make a concordat 
at home with Catholicism and with Protestantism, we may 
find reason to remember a bit of demonology mentioned in St. 
Matthew. It is said that when an unclean spirit is disestab- 
lished in a man he goes off and brings back with him seven 
other spirits unlceauer than himself, and they all enter in, and 
the last state of that man becometh worse than the first. 

And, after all, that is the real aim of Freethought, to dises- 
tablish the popedom in the mind. So long as the unclean spirit 
of superstition possesses the mind it matters not whether it is 
under pope or president. Scientific investigators are not al- 
ways Freethinkers outside of their own specialty. There are 
two eminent men of science in England associated with Spir- 
itism. Their minds always impressed me as good looms; they 
weave well all the threads supplied them, but are without 
power to discover whether the threads they weave are sound or 
rotten. The Freethinker has his metier just there. He can 
utilize and apply science for human liberation, And when I 
have listened to the marvelous eloquence of our great orator, 
Robert G. Ingersoll, I have indulged a dream that there might 
at some time be a training school for public teachers of free- 
dom-— freedom of thought, speech and morality. 


It was the belief of Fredrich Strauss, author of Leben Jesu, 
that all freedom must be preceded by emancipation from super- 
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naturalism, It is precisely forty years since I visited Strauss 
at Heilbronn. I walked with him beside the Neckar, and the 
same evening took down as nearly as I could remember what 
he said about his great work. 'This memorandum, taken from 
my old note book, shall close my address: 

Strauss said he felt oppressed at seeing nearly every nation 
in Europe chained by an allied despotism of prince and priest. 
He studied long the nature of this oppression, and came to the 
conclusion that the chain was rather inward than outward, 
and without the inward thralldom the outward would soon rust 
away. The inward chain was superstition, and the form in 
which it bound the people of Europe was Christian supernat- 
uralism. So long as men accept religious control not based 
on reason, they will accept political control not based on rea- 
son. 'The man who gives up the whole of his moral nature to 
an unquestioned authority suffers a paralysis of his mind, and 
all the changes of outward circumstances in the world cannot 
make him a free man. For this reason our European revolu- 
tions have been, even when successful, mere transfers from one 
tyranny to another. He believed when writing the Leben Jesu 
that in striking at supernaturalism he was striking at the root 
of the whole tree of political and social degradation. Renan 
had done for France what he had thought to do for Germany. 
Renan had written a book which the common people read; the 
influence of the Leben Jesu had been confined to scholars more 
than he liked and he meant to put it into a more popular shape. 
Germany must be made to realize that the decay of Christianity 
means the growth of natioual life, and of general humanity. 


Contempt for human sciences was one of the first features of 
Christianity. It had to avenge itself upon philosophy; it feared 
that spirit of investigation and doubt, that confidence of man 
in his own reason, the past alike of all religious creeds. The 
light of the natural sciences was regarded with a suspicious 
eye, as being a dangerous enemy to the success of miracles, 
and there is no religion that does not oblige its sectaries to 
swallow some physical absurdities. The triumph of Chris- 
tianity was thus the signal of the entire decline both of the 
Sciences and of philosophy.— Cozdorcet. 
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CHAINED FTO HIS IDOLS. 


BY JUDGK PARISH B. LADD, 
(After reading Markham's ' Man With the Hoe.") 


ROSTRATED by the weight of the clerisy of 

centuries unheeded, he groans beneath the bur- 

den; the impress of blight stamped on his face tells 
the tale of the burden he has carried. 

Prostrate—a self-accused sinner— with uplifted hands he im- 
plores forgiveness of the all-powerful Totem. Intellectually 
stunted by the prostration of ages, on his back the burden of 
the priesthood, bowed beneath this weight he prays to his 
idols, takes shelter iu the arms of his confessor, and grieves 
for a lost world. Dead: dead to all earthly joys and pleasures, 
he lives only in the hope of a world unknown. The merry song 
of the fair maiden grieves his soul; the dawn, the twilight, the 
pleasure of others, give only pain. 'The flowers—the perfume 
of the rose, are but evils in disguise to allure him from the 
paths of righteousness. 

With bowed head and prostrate form he appeals to his idols. 

To him, ‘‘All the world is a Heeting show for man’s illusion 
given." From this world of sorrow he receives his confessor's 
passport to the portals of eternal bliss. 

Is this the thing nature gave the world for a man?—A man 
to ride the raging billows and explore the land; to measure 
the boundless realms of space; to count the twinkling stars on 
a winter night; to watch the birth of worlds in etherial space; 
to span the earth and measure its time, and to find the germs 
of microscopic life? 

Oh, Fate, why hast thou blighted this piece of humanity? 
Why in all the centuries behind him has he remained potter's 
clay, moulded by the priesthood? Who must stand sponsor for 
this thing's woes in the dreadful hour when death ends all? 

Who has blasted his life with fears of an endless hell? Who 
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has led him in this direful wake; stamped on his brow the 
mark of the slave; destroyed the bright germs of youth 
implanted by nature in this human form, and made him brother 
to the ox and the ass, to plow the earth and carry the burden 
of the cross? Who has taught him to eschew nature, trust the 
priesthood and worship idols? 

Through this dread shape humanity has been betrayed—the 
erect form of manhood leveled to that of the brute. 

O, popes, priests—creators of a portentous totem—is this 
grovelling thing the best you can make—this piece of lost 
manhood your life's effort? On his prostrate form you have 
ruled the world for ages. Your measure is full when the po- 
tency of approaching death plays with the dearth of reason. 
Out from the depths of wild imagination you have created a 
monster to play on his fears, and prostrate, his form on bended 
knees, he rings up his totem for prayers. Your weight for 
nineteen centuries has crushed him. You have paralyzed his 
reason with your home-made gods and devils; your false teach- 
ings have made him a slave—a slave to your greed and creed; 
an ox to plow your fields, an ass to carry your burden. 

Popes, priests, potentates of evil, on your shoulders rests 
this terrible form. What will be your plea on that day when 
confronted with this piece of blighted humanity? How will 
you account for your world of crimes? Your greed, your self- 
made idols?—That day when the blaze of science shall light 
up the world, restore to nature the thing you have brutalized, 
the form which you made to crawl in the dust and do penance 
for imaginary sins, loosen the chains which bind him, set your 
prisoner free, and giye him back to the world of higher intel- 
ligence ! 

Oh, wait that dreadful day when the thing made by you 
will rise in its manhood and throw off the chains with which 
you have bound him—stand before you at the bar of justice. 
Then will he rise above the din of priestly clamor, mount the 
car of destiny to 

Rule the world, and turn the wheels of fortune round 
On which the fate of gods and men are bound! 


Alameda, Cal., Dec. 2, 1904. 
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WRITTEN FOR THE HUMANITARIAN REVixw,. 


FROM FREETHOUGHT TO CHURCH 


BY W. F. JAMIESON. 


St. years ago I had the pleasure of holding a de- 
bate with Rev. Isaac Selby, of Australia, in the 
fine auditorium of Odd Fellows’ Temple, Cincinnati. 
There would be no lesson in what I am about to pre- 
sent if it had not been assumed that a man becomes a 
nobler being when he is converted to Christianity, and 
still nobler when he wanders from Freethought into 
the Christian church. 

Mr. Selby wrote a book, which was placed in my 
hands after the debate. I think I now know what Job 
meant when he said: "Oh, that mine adversary had 
written a book !" This one has a grandiose title: 

“From Atheism to Christianity, and What I Learned on the 
Way. A popular defense of Christianity and a refutation of 
the fallacies of Secularism. By Isaac Selby, formerly a Free- 
thought lecturer, but now a Christian minister and evidence 
lecturer. English edition, 1898." 

If a hundred thousand copies of that book were not 
sold it is no fault of the title. I quote from the book: 

“From the year 1878 to 1888 I took a deep interest and an 
active part in the Freethought movement. For a few years 
prior to 1878 I had been drifting towards infidelity, but during 
these ten years I was fairly launched on the black tide of mate- 
rialism. I gave to the Freethought movement my first love, 
and pleaded for it with all the passionate zeal of youth and 
early manhood, making many personal sacrifices for its exten- 
sion. 

Yet, on his way from Atheism to Christianity, Mr. 
Selby (p. 207), anxious to combat the charge that he 
left the Secularists on account of “better pasture” on 
the Christian side, said: "My own receipts as a lec- 
turer averaged more than I am now receiving. When 
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my wife and I were traveling through New Zealand we ob- 
tained at times very large sums for our lectures. For the first 
two lectures she gave in Christchurch she received £45 [about 
$225], and similarly high results were obtained in all the large 
towns of New Zealand. When we were in Brisbane for our 
first engagement the local association paid us £106 for twelve 
lectures." Mr. Selby was not making ''many personal sacri- 
fices” financially. What can he mean, then, by '" many per- 
sonal sacrifices"? With more than $40 a night pouring into 
the laps of one family, what are we to understand by ‘“‘many 
personal sacrifices"? 

Mr. Selby continues: “These acts show there is a good pas- 
ture from a worldly standpoint, in the country from which we 
have emigrated.” ‘‘Pasturage” seems to be uppermost in his 
mind. It is astonishing that he ever left the everglades of New 
Zealand! 'T'here his misfortunes were few; hear him: "I grant 
that we had periods of misfortune, but they were few and far 
between; and striking an average, our receipts were higher 
than those of the best-paid evangelist in the Christian church 
today. My own receipts as a lecturer averaged more than I 
am receiving now." How about the ''personal sacrifices"? He 
is forgetful enough to say, '' Ever since I became a Christian 
I can discern a hundred ways in which Providence has loving- 
ly favored me." When '' Providence" lovingly favors a minis- 
ter neither of them was ever known to overlook the increase 
of salary. Imagine Providence helping Selby in a hundred 
ways—and salary not one of them! 


On p. 108 he freezingly remarks: '"These are delicate mat- 
ters to deal with." 'This letter of mine will make that fact ap- 
parent to every Freethinker. Christians, who have much prac- 
tice in harmonizing palpable contradictions, may perceive a 
divine consistency in Mr. Selby's travels ''from Atheism to 
Christianity," which he terms ''a pilgrimage from the region 
of eternal night unto that of everlasting day." In that re- 
markable journey he d wells upon the obstinacy, unfairness and 
meanness of his opponents in general. A Liberal editor in the 
far East he describes as employing against him ''the tactics 
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of an assassin,” refers to the ‘‘sneers and inuendoes of my oppo- 
nent," and the "venomous conduct of some of the audience." 
It looks as if Mr. Selby will have to be ''born again." 

Why did he quit Freethought and become a Christian? This 
is his answer: "It may justly be urged that I had not fully 
considered the claims of Christianity before I deserted it.... I 
was only nominally a Christian." Is he not aware that thou- 
sands of Freethinkers were Christians from conviction, not in 
name only (as he confesses he was), and, after a thorough 
study of the Christian system, which must include its history 
and an intimate acquaintauce with its Bible, deliberately re- 
jected it? Mr. Selby gives not one good reason for rejection 
of Freethought. His hesitation and his vacillating course in- 
dicate that he never had been more than a nominal Free- 
thinker. Let him tell his owu story, and it will be seen that 
there can be no other just conclusion. He says: "In the be- 
ginning of 1889 I formally seceded from Secularism. I had 
determined to quietly drop out of the movement and devote 
my life henceforth to other pursuits.” After this he had an in- 
vitation to deliver Freethought lectures, and he says: "I would 
probably have accepted this offer had not my wife strongly 
objected to my continuing to be associated with the Free- 
thought party." She was probably aware that he was not 
then, if he ever had been, a Freethinker. ‘‘My wife, with the 
keen intuition of woman, had long before detected the utter 
hollowness of Freethought, so-called." 

She doubtless also detected the "utter hollowness” of her 
husband's pretentions of being a Freethinker. There are thou- 
sands of conscientious women who are Freethinkers who, with 
all the "keen intuition of woman"—as keen as Mrs. Selby, and 
with splendid reasoning power superadded—bravely announce 
to the world that they have "detected the utter hollowness” of 
Christianity; not merely the so-called, but the actual, which 
has been preached for centuries, and is commonly taught in 
Sunday school and church today—the actual, which Mr. Sel- 
by, even, has not the temerity to defend, 


While lecturing and debating in favor of Secularism, Mr. 
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Selby says: "In my own mind I felt the craving for religion. 
I began to feel that I was in many cases misrepresenting Chris- 
tianity." No man with a spark of true mauliness in him would 
stand before an audience for one moment in that frame of mind 
to advocate Secularism. Surely, taking his own confession, 
he was not a "representative" Freethinker—a pet expression 
of his. His excellent wife, who had been brought up in the 
church of Rome, ''as time and study unfolded to her the bar- 
renness of infidelity, she at length found a secure refuge in 
the church of Christ," says Mr. Selby. 

"On her return [from an anti-papal lecture delivered by her 
in which she''boldly declared herself a Christian"] she exhorted 
me to take the step she had taken, pointing to the many de- 
fects of the system I had been associated with so long, and 
pleading that it was uusuited to the spiritual and moral wel- 
fare of our children." That is the Roman Catholic bud burst 
into full bloom. It was more a matter of feeling with these 
two people—sentiment instead of sense. Mr. Selby himself 
lecturing, debating. thinking for ten years, had been unable 
to detect "the glaring defects of Freethought,” but, "In ac- 
cordance with her wish, I again went over the evideuces in 
favor of primitive Christianity. Soon I conceded that theism 
was reasonable, and then that Christian theism was the high- 
est expression of religions thought." Had he been a thorough- 
going Freethinker, he would have studied all this ten years 
earlier. Personal considerations seem to have influenced Mr. 
Selby in becoming a Christian. ...... 

In vain have I searched his book of 210 pages for one solid 
argument against Freethought, or one new reason in favor of 
Christianity. The old reasons have been found wanting; and 
any Freethinker who has earnestly studied both systems knows 
that there is not one fact to support Christianity, and that it is 
illogical from beginning toend. The right to change his views 
belongs to everyone; but it is also the right of anyone to ex- 
amine the reasons assigned for the change. . 

Mr. Selby himself admits (pp. 190-1) that there is an urgent 
plea "for a purer and more united form of Christianity than 
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that prevalent in religious circles today," which he terms ''a 
narrow and irrational Christianity, and a corrupt priestcraft;" 
"scourges," ‘‘blemishes,” he calls them. "'"The church was 
corrupted to render it palatable to the depraved tastes of an 
idolatrous people." (pp. 183-4.) 

Even Protestant Christianity, Mr. Selby confesses, is''a hate- 
ful sectarianism." (p.184.) Outside of the Campbellite church 
"the religious world is in some respects ín a state of anarchy." 
After he made this acknowledgment that the popular or prev- 
alent church is corrupted, fit only for depraved tastes, a hate- 
ful thing, anarchistic, he says: "I knew that the only way to 
counteract the influence of infidelity was to bring it in contact 
with a pure form of Christianity." Where, oh, where will that 
"pure form" be found? Not in the Roman Catholic church; 
not in the Presbyterian, nor in the Methodist, but in the 
"Church of Christ," the Campbellite! He says those other 
churches have “impure forms of faith," which ‘generate skep- 
ticism." Yet his "pure form of Christianity" is as depraved, 
as corrupt, as vile, as besotted a superstition as he charges 
upon all the other churches, because it emphatically endorses 
the Bible, that fountain-head of despotism, cruelty and slave- 
ry, for, says Mr. Selby, "Let us reject all books save the Bi- 
ble, all human creeds, and all verdicts of ecumenical councils. 
Let our rule of faith be, ‘the Bible, and the Bible alone’.” 

Had Mr. Selby been well-versed in modern Rationalism, he 
would have known that the Bible teaches the divine origin of 
slavery, polygamy, political despotism and kingcraft as well 
as priestcraft. His attempt now, since he has become a Chris- 
tian, to make the Bible testify against these iniquities, is very 
weak. Reed the proof; He says, "The earliest known legis- 
lation against it [slavery], however, is found reported in the 
Bible.” Where? When? He neglected to give a single text to 
sustain his claim, but unskilfully cites a passage against 
knocking out an eye or a tooth of a slave, another against 
stealing and selling slaves. Of the many passages in favor of 
slavery he is silent. He deals with the fact that the Bible up- 
holds polygamy in a similar manner, and cites passages in fa- 
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vor of monogamy, whereas no Freethinker who has given it 
an hour's study denies that monogamy is taught. Why this 
suppression of these facts? Joint debate brings out what Chris- 
tians concede. This ex-atheist endeavors to make it appear 
that the story of Jonah is reasonable—a story which cultured 
Christians reject with laughter, and says: ''No valid objection 
to the belief that the inhabited portion of the world was flood- 
ed." But the Bible says: ‘‘All the high hills that were under 
the whole heaven were covered.” ‘The mountains were cov- 
ered.” As he has commenced to believe unreasonable stories, 
like that of Jonah, he may as well make room for a food of 
water five miles deep over the earth! Says Selby: ''In the story 
of Jonah it issaid that the Lord 'prepared a big fish,' and there- 
fore any argument drawn from the whale as we know it would 
be unfair, and unless we limit the power of God, there is no 
reason why we should doubt the story"—he ought to have 
added, no matter how big the story is! But the New Testa- 
ment says that the big fish was a whale..... And this is the 
nonsense he has accepted in place of Freethought! 

In one place he says: ‘‘The skeptic should pause and think 
well before rejecting a belief that has had such a wonderful 
influence for good on the destiny of the human race;” in an- 
other, that “‘paganizing of Christianity, with all its concomi- 
tant evils,” has corrupted humanity—in one breath praising 
the civilizing influence of Christianity upon the race for 2000 
years, in the next condemning the priestcraft that had been 
"commonly designated Christianity.” 

In his book, ch. 2, he treats of 'Secularism an Ignominious 
Failure." He says: '" When I was a Freethought lecturer ... 
I realized that no matter how zealously we toiled, we could 
never command permanent success; there was always some- 
thing springing up to check our progress. We were always 
in the forlorn hope." Is this why Mr. Selby left the Free- 
thought platform? I had supposed he was convinced of its 
truth; but by his own admission he was seeking success. Had 
he been imbued with the thought, ‘‘One with the truth is a 
clear majority against the world," he might have remained. It 
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is true that as an organized movement Freethought is not, as 
yet, a success. Wealth, fashion, popularity, are on the other 
side. ...... No, we have no grand cathedrals, no imposing 
mosques, no tabernacles, scarcely any earthly grandeur of 
which the religionist boasts; yet we prefer, in our plain way, 
the love of truth for its own sake to all that pomp. We val- 
ue mental liberty more than all these. Does this show that 
Freethought is false and Christianity true? 

If so, Mohammedanism, with its strongly organized 200,000- 
000, is true; the powerful Roman Catholic church, with its com- 
pact organization, is true; even Mormonism, more solidly or- 
ganized than any of them, is divine. They all can sing: ‘‘If 
it be of God, it cannot be overthrown." What comfort to the 
Catholic, whose church has stood for fifteen centuries! 

No religion restrains from vice as much as it encourages 
crime, except, perhaps, Buddhism, more ethical than religious. 
Christianity is not a bar to immoral living. Some of the best 
Christians have been the worst of criminals, Protestants ad- 
mit that the Catholic religion has not proved a moral restraint; 
nor any of the pagan religions. Is the Protestantism of the 
last four centuries any better? 

There are hosts of good men and women who are Christian 
believers. I also know that there are some Freethinkers who 
are as perfect human beiugs as the noblest Christians that 
ever breathed— generous to a fault, tender, true, high-minded, 
lofty in purpose and unwavering in devotion to principle. I 
wish truly there were more Freethinkers of this exalted type. 

Mr. Selby, prompted largely by personal pique, turns his 
back upon his Freethought principles and settles himself in 
the comfortable camp of the hosts of superstition, And there 
we leave Brother Selby. 

Let us deal with principles; no humane Liberal will gloat 
over the weakuess or wickedness of a Christian. 


Pentwater, Mich., Dec. 1, 1904. 
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A MATERIALIST"S THANKSGIVING 
BLESSING. 


(Meditations While Cooking a Thanksgiving Dinner, 1004.) 
BY ELIZA MOWRY BLIVEN. 


AME NATURE, we are thankful that we are 

somewhat acquainted with thee, and know that 

thou art not ruled by any god-creator, having power 

to change thee and to curse his own handiwork, but 
thou thyself art from everlasting to everlasting ! 

Thou art not an invisible spirit, but an innumerable 
host of atoms, each itself an atom "god" of matter 
and power or force eternal. Together these atom 
“gods” comprise the whole universe, under its laws 
uniting, separating, producing and destroying all the 
wonderful objects and living things! 

Profound are the laws of nature. Behold their stupendous 
majesty everywhere, from the revolutions of millions of mighty 
suns throughout illimitable space to the life of the tiniest mi- 
croscopic animalcule, and all activity between these. 

Every atom has its space and work, and is correlated to ev- 
ery other throughout the vastness of the universe. 

Man, what art thou, with all thy works and wisdom, but a 
mote in the mysteries of Mother Nature's boundless immen- 
sity! Be glad that thou art, and canst study Nature's laws; 
and canst select from the numberless and wonderful combina- 
tions of atoms those most pleasing to thy senses and most 
nourishing to thy life; and hath around thee creatures like to 
thyself, with abilities and occupations to help one auother. 

We can choose between the harmful and the beneficial, and 
thereby we curse or bless ourselves. We are thankful we can 
study Nature's laws and learn to choose wisely, and can find in 
our surroundings ample material for making our life a grand, 
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harmonious, rhythmic whole—a worthy example and encour- 
agement to our fellow beings, and securing a long, healthy 
succession of blessed enjoyments; ending, when worn out and 
worthless, in death. 

Death is not sleep, nor heaven, nor hell. Death and decay 
are separation of the atoms which composed a living machine; 
each atom to unite with others in various forms of matter 
during all eternity. We are thankful that we know that every 
atom is immortal, eternal, uncreatable; and hence atoms are 
"gods," and there are none other. And we choose of these 
"gods" which shall be our servants—yes, our very selves. 


Brooklyn, Conn., Nov. 24, 1904. 


PROHIBITION, 


BY MRS. C. K, SMITH. 


Y are not Prohibitionists numerous and popular? Are 

not all Christians of whatever name or sect opposed to 
dram-shops, saloons and the making of drunkards? Are not 
all Spiritualists, Theosophists, Freethinkers, Christian Scien- 
tists; Mental Scientists, Mystics, New-Thoughtists etc., dis- 
senters from all that is bad and consenters to all that is good? 
Then why, in the name of good government, does not the na- 
tion rid itself of the rum scourge? 

Is there a woman in the land who wants her husband, her 
son, her father or her brother to be a whiskey drinker? Is 
there a man anywhere to be found who would like to come to 
his home and find his wife in a drunken stupor and quiet, or 
mad drunk and noisy? Do you hear any persons boasting that 
their ancestors were, some of them, drunkards, as if proud of 
the fact? Does it benefit himself or anyone else to spend part 
of his earnings for liquor and make a brute of himself by drink- 
ing it? Yes, we are all for temperance. Nobody wants a 
drunkard for a neighbor, friend or relative. Then why, in the 
name of humanity, do you have a drunken neighbor, friend or 
relative? 

San Diego, Cal. 
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LIFE AFTER DEATH. 


[Mustrating the spirit of Humanilarianism.) 
BY JOHN W. CHADWICK. 


OFT was the air of spring, and at his feet 
The turf, full swift, was turning green and sweet, 
As from the city, Rabbi Nathan passed, 
Musing on Him who is the first and last. 


Anon he came to where with eager toil 

An aged man, fretting the fragrant soil 
With his sharp spade, did make a space to set 
A cobar-tree—the greatest wonder yet! 


For seventy years the cobar-tree must grow, 

Full seventy years leaves bear and shadows throw, 
Ere to fair fruit its fair, sweet blossoms turn, 

For all the Day-god's ever-flowing urn. 


“What madness this!" doth Rabbi Nathan cry; 
‘“Thou workest here as one not born to die; 

As if thyself didst hope that of this tree 

Fruit yet should come to be a joy to thee." 


Then turned the aged man, and gently said: 
*“This tree shall grow long after I am dead; 
But though its fruit my hands may never gain, 
My planting, Rabbi, will not be in vain. 


" Have I not eaten of the cobar-tree? 

My father's father planted it for me. 

So plant I this, that in the coming days 

My children's children may my labor praise." 


"Thou fool!” the Rabbi said, ''to work for those 
Who may or not be, Heaven only knows. 

All earthly things full soon must pass away, 
"Tis only work for Heaven that will pay." 
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He wandered on, and, as the sun now low, 
Rushed to its setting, and a sudden glow 
Filled all the west, he laid him down to sleep, 


Nor guessed how long the charm its power would keep. 


For many a moon did wax and wane again, 
And many a year did bring its joy and pain, 
Ere he awoke, and not far off beheld 

What seemed the tree that he bad known of eld. 


But now it was full-grown, and at its root 

À man, full-grown, was eating of its fruit, 
Who said, when asked how came it thus to be, 
" My father’s father planted it for me.” 


Then Rabbi Nathan knew that seventy years, 
With all their precious freight of smiles and tears, 
Had fled since he had lain him down to sleep, 
And felt the slumber o’er his eyelids creep. 


He wandered back into the city street, 

But saw no friend with voice of love to greet; 
Yet in the schools where he of old did teach, 
He heard the sages quote his silver speech. 


And then he saw that not iu heaven alone, 
But here on earth we live when we are gone! 
'Too late he learned the lesson of today: 

The world goes on when we are gone away. 


The world goes on; and happiest is he 

Who iu such wise wins immortality, 

That, should he sleep forever in the grave, 
His work goes ou and helps the world to save. 


Living for self is the curse of the world; 

Living for humanity is the soul unfurled; 

Living for self has no grace in its fount; 

Living for humanity puts truth on the mount. 
—P. A. Petrie. 
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DR, LYMAN ABBOTT ACCEPTS 
SCIENCE VS. THE BIBLE. 


The Los Angeles Daily Times of Dec. 19th contained the 
following exclusive dispatch from Cambridge, Mass., quoting 
certain radical.declarations made by Dr. Lyman Abbott in an 
address to the students of Harvard University: 


66 WONDER," said Dr. Abbott, "if you Harvard students 

will believe me when I say that I no longer believe in 
a ‘great First Cause’? I believe in a great and ever-present 
force which manifests itself in all the activities of man and 
workings of nature. God is energy, working for good. "The 
Bible can no longer be accepted as ultimate truth. Scientists 
tell us that man was not created, but is a creature of evolu- 
tion. Literature and history tell us that many of the beliefs 
of the Bible are copied from anterior religions. Even the Ten 
Commandments were the result of gradual growth, not the 
inspired word of Moses. God is great, yet personal; every- 
where, yet near—nearer than hands and feet." 


On the 20th a second dispatch to the Times says: "Dr. Ly- 
man Abbott's sermon to Harvard students last night [Dec. 18], 
in which he practically repudiated the Bible as the divine word 
of God, has attracted national attention. .... Dr. Collyer, of 
the Unitarian Church of the Messiah, said: 'It is splendid to 
hear such words from a man so broad-mined, so pure, so intel- 
lectual, as Dr. Abbott. Whatever Dr. Abbott says on the sub- 
ject of religion deserves consideration. Dr. Abbott's words 
throw new light upon religion. Everyone who is broad-minded 
enough to recognize the relations between science and religion 
cannot belp but agree with him. ..' Rev. 'Thomas Slicer said: 
‘Dr. Abbott is preaching what every man who has studied sci- 
ence and religion has been endeavoring to say all the time. 
'The indisputable axiom is, that there is but one energy, and 
that all forces or modes are its manifestations. Dr. Abbott is 
putting iuto popular form the immanence of God, as distin- 
guished from the old view of God, who stood outside the uni- 
verse and watched it go. ...... 
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VOL. HI. JANUARY, 1905. NO.1. 
EDITORIAL. 


Happy New Year to all. 

As to life, so far as men know, Humanity is the ‘Supreme 
Being." 

The Humanitarian serves mankind and lets the gods take 
care of tliemselves. 

Tue Review of this issue begins its third year—No. 1 of 
Vol. III., or Whole No. 25. 

Don't miss Dr. Moncure D. Conway's address on '' Dogma 
and Science" in this number. 

It is midwinter according to the calendar, but in my little 
garden are roses, carnations and violets in bloom. 


Writers should bear in mind that all articles and letters 
for publication in this magazine must be signed with the au- 
thor’s true name, and to be so printed. 


That every cause is itself an effect is a law of nature I 
firmly believe; if it is, there can be no ''first" cause. And I 
think Dr. Lyman Abbott is beginning to recognize this fact. 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 27 


Did you read Haeckel's address on ‘‘A Universal Monistic 
Alliance" in the December Revirw? If not, you should do it 
yet. The name is too narrow, but the ideas are broad, 

— 0 


To every new subscriber who sends $1 during the month 
of January, for the year 1905, I will send free a copy of a 64- 
page book, entitled ' Sketches of the Scientific Dispensation 
of a New Religion." 
—— 

" The monism that recognizes the solidarity of the human 
race, past, present and future, and every where, is the monism 
that most directly concerns us, and that forms a solid basis of 
a scientific "religion" or code of ethics. 

—— —0 

The deists and believers in a "Great First Cause" object 

to the materialistic hypothesis of the existence of the universe 

eternally in the past as ‘‘unthinkable,” but the existence of 

a being,” call it God or First Cause, eternally in the past is 
equally unthinkable. 


mad 
In a recent letter from the editor of the /ngersoll Memorial 
Beacon, the writer shows the colors of true Liberalism in this 
kindly remark: 'I assure you that you have my best wishes 
for the success of the Review. It is all right, and there is 
room in this country for many more good Rationalistic jour- 
nals. The Beacon hopes to help all such and to injure none," 
By the way, read the advertisement of the Beacon on one of 
the cover pages of this magazine. 
——o 
The author of Sketches of the Scientific Dispensation does 
not presume to ''reveal" or invent ''a new religion," but sim- 
ply aims to show that science is not only destroying the old 
superstitions, mysticism, supernaturalism, and false ethical 
systems, but is replacing them with a rational psychology, 
ethics based upon the facts of human experience, and "'relig- 
ion" that pertains to the man and the race in this life in this 
world and not to God, the gods, devils or a future life in an- 
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other world. The motto on the title page reads: '' Revelation 
of Right by Reason, Redemption from Superstition by Science, 
Salvation from Evil by Righteousness"—doing right, not by © 
belief, faith, prayers, or sacrifices of animals or demigods. 

———0 


Granted that there is a personal God, having all the attri- 
butes assigned to him by the orthodox theologian, and that he 
may be influenced by sincere prayer to do that which he other- 
wise would not have done, still I contend that public prayer 
is a very great evil. A prayer in public is a pretence of pray- 
ing to God while in fact it is a declamation to the audience; 
and being thus an act of deception, it cultivates a spirit of hy- 
pocrisy, and public prayer is, for the most part, not only irrev- 
erent, but rank blasphemy, if there is such a “‘sin.” And yet 
Christians go right on praying in public to the people who 
hear in public instead of in secret to God '*who heareth in se- 
cret,” ignoring their reputed "master's" express command to 
the contrary. If the secret prayer pleases God, the public 
prayer certainly amuses the Devil ! 


————— 
TIME AND SPACE. 


It is said that limitless space and time without beginning 
or end are unthinkable propositions, and perhaps they are; 
but a limit circumscribing the universe beyond which no space 
exists, and a beginning aud ending of time without any time 
before the one or after the other, are equally unthinkable. I 
prefer the hypothesis of the eternity of time and the infinity 
of space because it agrees with human experience; no man has 
ever discovered any such limitations or observed a single fact 
in support of the other hypothesis. Yet, I use the statement 
that space is infinite and time is without beginning or ending 
tentatively, and as a convenient mode of expression, just as I 
say "the sun rises" or "the moon changes;" that is, owing to 
the exigencies of language it is more convenient to express the 
apparent than the real in these cases. The reality of time and 
space have not yet, I believe, been discovered. I believe our 
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conceptions of time and space are based upon illusions; that 
is, that our simple, unaided perceptions of time and space are 
misconceptions, just as all men formerly conceived the earth 
to be flat and stationary, the sky to be a dome, the heavenly 
bodies to move across the sky from east to west daily, etc.— 
A most striking illustration of this deception of the senses is 
afforded by the moon's movement. Apparently it moves over 
the earth from east to west once in about twenty-five hours, 
whereas in reality the moon moves in the opposite direction, 
passing around the earth from west to east in about twenty- 
eight days. So I can well believe that we as yet only know of 
apparent time and space, and that science may sometime be 
able to demonstrate the reality to be quite different from the 
apparent, and this demonstration of the reality may solve or 
wholly eliminate the question of the infinity of time and space. 
Here is an unexplored field for the pioneer scientists. 


———c 
WHAT IS MONISM? 


Professor Ernst Haeckel's recent address proposing the 
organization of Freethinkers in a ''Universal Monistic Alli- 
ance" has attracted quite general attention of readers of Free- 
thought literature to the name Monism and the theories it is 
used to designate. As used by Haeckel, and other scientists 
generally called materialists, the word Monism stands for cer- 
tain philosophical theories rather than demonstrated princi- 
ples of science. This use of the word embraces two somewhat 
different fundamental theories. First, the theory that all the 
phenomena of the universe—physical, chemical, biological, 
including the mental or so-called psychic or spiritual, and the 
moral—are from matter; '"modes of motion" of matter. This 
is the widely-adopted materialism.  'The second and newer 
theory is that matter itself is a phonomenon, and with all the 
above-named, including force or energy, are from one primary 
or original substance; this is substantialism, and also practic- 
ally materialism. It is sometimes said to be pantheistic, in 
which case the "substance" is said to be God, and is the basis 
of a form of philosophical deism. A third theory is essentially 
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monistic, but is seldom so designated; it is that matter and 
all physical phenomena are from "'spirit." This is the idealis- 
tic or metaphysical form, the basis of Christian Science, cer- 
tain forms of so-called Mental Science, New 'Thought, etc., 
and is also pantheistic, whence the affirmations ''all is spirit,” 
“I am God,” etc. 

The opposite of monism is dualism—the theory that the 
universe is constituted of two primary elements, matter and 
spirit, and is the basis of Spiritualism, Christianity and cer- 
tain forms of Deism. Closely akin to this spiritualistic dual- 
ism is the physical dualism of many scientists, namely the 
theory that the universe is composed of two primary elements, 
matter and force or energy, that matter of itself is inert and 
al) phenomena are the results of force acting within and upon 
this otherwise inert or "dead" matter. Believers in this theory 
are of various religious creeds, including Ghristians, Spiritists, 
Agnostics and Atheists. But the dualistic scientist, strictly 
speaking, who believes in spirit and God as neither matter nor 
force, is a believer in more than two primary elements. 

Monism, then, as the Standard Dictionary says, is any ''doc- 
trine of cosmology that attempts to explain the phenomena of 
the cosmos by one principle of being or ultimate substance." 
Yet the term monism is, I think, generally accepted by scien- 
tists and philosophers as specifically designating the theory 
of substantialism, the second theory above defined. 

The monistic hypothesis which I, personally, accept (and so 
far as I know am the first to definitely formulate), is: Matter 
alone is the one substance of the universe, and is always in 
motion; hence no spirit, force or energy as a distinct entity or 
element of the ultimate substance exists, or is needed to act 
upon matter for the production of phenomena. The idea that 
matter has the property, or attribute, or quality of constant 
motion is as reasonable, to say the least, as the idea that a 
mysterious, imperceptible entity, call it force, energy, spirit, 
God, or what not, resides in, or is back of or above inert mat- 
ter and has the property or quality of initiating motion. 'The 
idea of ‘‘ force," appears to me to be a parallel to the old su- 
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perstition that accounted for the earth's stability in space by 
supposing that it rested on the back of a huge tortoise! It was 
not thought necessary to inquire as to what supported the 
tortoise; neither do moderns now deem it necessary to inquire 
as to what is within or back of force as the source of its ability 
to initiate motion—cause phenomera; the few who do go one 
step further usually answer, ' universal mind," and let it go 
at that; they don't ask what is ''back of” mind as the source 
of its power! We have learned that no tortoise supports the 
earth and that none is needed; so we shall discover, I think, 
that there is no force entity in matter to initiate motion, and 
that none is needed, for the simple reason that motion is never 
initiated, inertia does not exist, and motion, like the matter 
of which it is a constant element, is eternal, uncreatable and 
indestructible, ever the same in quantity though varying in 
mode. (See my articles on "Modern Gods" and on *‘Psychism 
and Physics" in Rrvirw for November, 1904.) 
What does Haeckel mean by his expressions, ''our spiritual 
internal world" in light of the above definitions of Monism? 
———o 


A BOND OF NEGATION! 


Here is an astonishing assertion in Dr. Conway’s address 
on "Dogma and Science." He says: “The only bond which 
can unite Freethinkers is the negation they have in common.” 
I admire Dr. Conway and reverence him as a good man and a 
sage, but he is not an infallible pope of Freethought, and I 
am free to enter an earnest protest against that statement. 
A bond of negation! Why, that reminds me of the proverbial 
rope of sand, and of the creation of the world out of nothing! 
Freethinkers are often reproached by their opponents with be- 
ing ' mere negationists.” Is not the above sentence from a 
deliberate address by a representative Freethinker an explicit 
acknowledgment of the truth of this charge and just grounds 
for the reproach? It is a serious mistake, and Dr. Conway is 
not the only Freethinker who has accepted this oft-repeated 
suggestion from the champions of the church; but his promi- 
nence as a man of letters and his world-wide reputation and 
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acquaintance with great thinkers and men of extensive influ- 
ence gives this statement unusual importance. The truth is 
that all questions in disputation between man and man have 
both affirmative and negative aspects; and Freethinkers are 
just as much united in the affirmation, for instance, that the 
Bible is a human production as in the denial that it is of super- 
human origin; or that the '' moral law"—all of ethics, is de- 
rived from human experience, personal and racial, as in deny- 
ing that it was handed down as a divine revelation; or that the 
sinner must make his own atonement, as in denying the effi- 
cacy of a vicarious attonement; or it! affirming that man has 
risen by the laws of evolution, as in denying the fall from a 
higher state, etc. There is absolutely no necessity for Free- 
thinkers undertaking to organize upon the basis of a bond of 
negation, a ‘sandy foundation,” when they have bonds of affir- 
mation that afford a sure foundation—the ''rock" of Truth. 
Cr 

WHY HE DON’T LIKE IT. 

No reader of the Review is expected to accept the state- 
ments in its editorials as representing the ideas of any body 
or class of believers in Spiritism, Materialism, Monism, Ghris- : 
tianity, Liberalism or anything else, except incidentally; they 
are merely personal views of the editor, believed by him to be 
well-founded. If they appeal to your reason favorably, well 
and good; if not, your right to disagree is freely acknowl- 
edged. When I make a statement that such and such are the 
beliefs or doctrines of a certain person, class, or organization 
of people, I mean that to the best of my knowledge it is so. 

The subscriber to this or any other magazine who expects 
the editor to invariably express opinions which such subscriber 
can instantly endorse will surely be disappointed. A real seek- 
er for new truths and the means of broadening his own views 
would not desire such a coincidence if he knew it were possible. 
Very few subscribers to the Review have ever ordered a dis- 
continuance for any reason, and extremely few because they 
disliked the magazine. But I have just received one such or- 
der, from a man in Indiana who signs his letters with the word 
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“Atheist” after his name, writes thus: "I see that my time 
is marked expired; you may stop it. I have but two objections 
to your journal. The first is that it is not in line with your 
‘Scientific Dispensation of a New Religion;' the second is your 
persistent asseveration that the ancients had but one 'stereo- 
typed’ view of the the universe. You speak of ‘their belief 
that the sun, planets, stars, and even inanimate objects on 
earth, had the power of thought and volition the same as man.' 
The educated ancients were no more uniform in their belief 
than we are; they had a better system of mental philosophy, 
however,” &c., &c. 


Anyone has the right to say "stop my paper," but the two 
reasons given in this case are extraordinary, and I have some 
comments to offer for consideration of others who may be un- 
der the same or similar misapprehensions. 1. The book re- 
ferred to is not claimed to be infallible. I published it just six- 
teen years ago. I hope I have learned something in the sixteen 
years. I do not bind myself to abide by any statement I make 
a moment longer than I think it expresses that which is true, 
right and proper. Yet that book expresses, in general, what 
I still believe to be true, right and proper; and I believe that 
the Review is and has been "in line with" it; in fact, large 
portions of the book have been republished in the magazine. 
However, the Review is offered solely on s/s own merits. 

2. This objection also is not well-founded. I have never 
said nor “' persistently asseverated that the ancients had but 
one ‘stereotyped’ view of the universe.” On the other hand, I 
have said the very opposite. ‘‘The ancients,” unmodified, is 
a very comprehensive phrase; it embraces the entire habita- 
tion of the globe for thousands of years. Beliefs as to cosmol- 
ogy must have been almost infinitely varied as to details, and 
as to general principles, quite numerous. When I have spoken 
of "the ancients,” it was when treating of the Bible and ori- 
ginators of its peculiar cosmology; and the Bible literature, 
Egyptian inscriptious, the Mosopotamian cuneiform inscrip- 
tions,—the testimony of archaeology and philology as inter- 
preted by the most learned scientific specialists, abundantly 
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support the statements I have made regarding the ''view of 
the universe" generally promulgated by the learned “ancients” 
from whom the Bible myths were borrowed. The ''belief that 
the sun," etc., called antmism, was almost universal in ancient 
times, and is so even now with barbarians. Still, I believe 
that while the masses were sincere in their animistic beliefs, 
the initiated ones—the priests, astrologers, philosophers, etc., 
knew better, but in their writings assumed to so believe, just 
as modern poets and fable writers do; and that the mysteries 
made so much of were nothing more than this knowledge of the 
truth and the true allegorical character of their teachings 
and ceremonies, and I have so said in the REvrEW. 

Reader, when you think you see error in this magazine do 
not hastily write ‘stop it," but concisely write up your facts 
to correct the error; "tis ¢ru¢h that is wanted here, and a real 
correction of any error will always be welcome. 

———o0 
DEATH OF MRS.WAKEMAN. 

A personal letter from Prof. Thaddeus B. Wakeman in- 
forms me of the death of his wife on the 17th of November 
last. Though more than a month had past since, I had not 
before heard of this sad event. I have not had the pleasure 
of a personal acquaintance with Mrs. Wakeman, but I know 
that her reputation as a woman of refinement, excellency of 
character and fine natural and cultivated literary taste, was of 
the best. I shall be pleased to publish next month a fuller 
statement of the facts relating to the life and character of one 
so worthy, if someone who is able to do so will kindly send to 
me an appropriate life sketch of Mrs. Wakeman. Brother 
Wakeman, I am sure, has not only my sincere sympathy, but 
that of all of his numerous Liberal friends, in his great be- 
reavement and sorrow. 


= 

On the second page of cover is a new advertisement to 
which I wish to direct attention—that of a little book entitled 
‘Essence of Reason." I have never seen the book, but I un- 
derstand that the author, Mr. J. A. Campbell, is a Liberal. 3 
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Information has reached me by a note from Friend Walter 
Collins that the Liberal Club, of Los Angeles, will observe the 
168th birthday of Thomas Paine with several short addresses 
and a musical program, at a meeting to be held in Burbank 
Hall, 542 S. Main st., Sunday, Jan. 29th, at 7:45 p. m. Admis- 
sion free. The speakers will be announced in the daily papers. 

EU 

It is with pleasure I am able to announce that readers of 
the REvrEW are to be served with some excellent contributions 
from the pen of Prof. Thaddeus B. Wakeman, well known to 
most of its readers as one of the ablest and most scholarly of 
all our Freethought writers, and late editor of the Torch oy 
Reason and president of the Liberal University. The first ar- 
ticle, to be in our February number, is entitled '' Science Js 
Religion: the natural, positive, synthetic, cosmic, and the only 
real, true, social, moral and practical universal religion." Then 
will come a series of Letters on Liberalism—a discussion with 
au able and educated opponent, Rev. L. C. Baker. No Free- 
thinker should fail to secure the numbers of the Review in 
which this series of articles, with other choice things, will ap- 
pear. I hope for still other contributions from Prof. Wakeman. 


———0 
[From the Blue Grass Blade, of Lexington, Ky.] 
THE HUMANITARIAN REVIEW. 


Tre HUMANITARIAN Revirw, of Los Angeles, California, 
Singleton W. Davis, editor, for November, 1904, is the best 
copy of any Infidel publication that I have ever read. There 
is not only nothing immoral in it, but it has in it the very kind 
of morals that Infidels will have to teach if we ever gain the 
friendship of good people. An editorial headed ** The Personal 
Liberty Sophism" is a gem, and answers the charge made by 
Christians, and not without some appearance of reason, that 
Infidelity is immoral. It argues that no Infidel should drink 
liquor or use tobacco. Another article, headed ''Prayer and the 
Saloon," by Mrs. C. K, Smith—each of them occupying only 
one page—is worth a whole year of the columns of wind-jam- 
ming that are found in some of our Infidel papers—too much 
of it, sometimes, getting into the Blade, because, under the 
circumstances, I cannot well stop it. But I am going to stop it. 
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PAINE MEMORIAL MEETING. 
Blanchard Hall, Friday Evening, January 27th. 


'THoMAs ParwzE, Born January 29, 1737. 


Eprror Review: The glorious history of our country's ori- 
gin is known to all Freethinkers, but because of religious 
prejudice it is not fully known to our citizens geuerally. 

Thomas Paine was the John the Baptist of Independence, 
and his Common Sense was its book of Genesis, or the begin- 
ning. He was not only a great Revolutionist, but a great in- 
ventor—the inventor of the iron bridge. He was also the 
builder of the bridge of Common Sense which spans the chasm 
from antiquity to futurity. He was the founder of modern 
progress, the aroma of whose blossoms and the sweet tastes 
of whose fruits will iu time be extended over the entire world. 
The Progressive Club, of Los Angeles, proposes to aid in 
this extention. We cordially invite all progressive and patri- 
otic people in this city and vicinity to join with us in cele- 
brating, in Blanchard Hall on the evening of January 27, 1905, 
the 168th anniversary of the birth of him who set our grand 
Revolutionary ball in motion. This occasion will be worthy 
of the great and grand man whom it is designed to honor. 

Hon. Grant R. Bennett, late of New York City, will be the 
principal speaker. He is an able lawyer, a fuent and polished 
speaker, dramatic in manner, with graceful attitudes and ges- 
tures—one of the foremost orators of our city. 

Our Paine souvenir programs have always been unique, but 
on this occasion the program will surpass anything we have 
ever before gotten out. The music, vocal and instrumental, 
will be excellent. All this will require money. The Progres- 
sive Club, therefore, invites all interested in the event to hand 
or send their contributions to G. Major Taber, Room 508 Ho- 
mer Laughlin Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Gro, T. BRucE, Pres. Progressive Club. 
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HUMANITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS 


PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR THE HUMANITARIAN REVIEW 
BY ELIZA MOWRY BLIVEN. 


LESSON XVII.—FOR LITTLE ONES. 
Eggs and Seeds. 


What parts does an egg have? What can you say about 
the shell? The yolk? The white? What does cooking do to 
an egg? 

A hen sets on eggs three weeks and keeps them warm. On 
the third day a little red spot appears on one side of the yolk; 
that is the beginning of the chick’s heart; then red veins reach 
out, like little roots, after food, and different parts keep grow- 
ing around the heart till the whole live chicken is formed. 

Keep seeds warm and moist in the ground and a little plant 
grows inside the seed till it is too big for the seed-shell, when 
it splits it open, as the chicken splits open the egg-shell. If 
the seed was a bean, the plant will become a bean vine. If it 
was an apple seed, the plant will become an apple tree. A dai- 
Sy seed cannot grow into anything but a daisy plant. The 
chicken must grow to be like the hen that laid the egg. A 
snake’s egg must hatch out a little snake; the fly’s eggs hatch 
little worms, but the worms hatch again into flies. What else 
besides hens, snakes and flies, lay eggs? 

-0 
LESSON XVIIL— FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Cells. 

How do plants and animals grow? A microscope makes 
very small things look many times larger. Through powerful 
microscopes, men examine plants and animals, and find that 
every live, growing part is composed of cells. A cell is some- 
thing like an egg or seed, but very, very small. It has a very 
thin covering, and contains fluid or jelly and harder center. 
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Put dry beans into water; the beans absorb the water and 
swell out. So cells absorb food from the blood. Brain cells 
absorb the kind they need, and muscle cells absorb a different 
kind. Cells of the leaf, the bark aud the wood each absorb 
their food from the sap and the air. Absorbing food makes 
each cell grow, then divide into two cells, which also grow 
and divide, and so on. Every part of every animal and plant 
grows by this multiplying of tiny cells. Seeds are of many 
Shapes, and so are cells; some kinds are round, some long and 
narrow, others branching, etc. 

If people, animals or plants do not supply every cell with its 
special kind of food, some of them starve, stop multiplying and 
die, or have to absorb something else that changes them. 

m——$ 
LESSON XIX.— FOR GROWN FOLKS. 
Origin of Varieties and Species. 

Men mated two varieties of fowls and thus obtained the 
Plymouth Rock variety of hens. Men fertilize the blossoms 
of one variety of the strawberry plant with pollen from an- 
other variety and plant the seed; among thousands of the new 
seedling plants they may secure one new variety that will 
produce berries superior, in some respects at least, to that of 
either of the parent plants. 

All races of men were originally savages. Man and certain 
animals, by scientists classed as vertebrates, have similar back- 
bones; man and many species of animals have similar hearts, 
lungs, brains, etc. They have all developed from more simple 
forms in the course of millions of years. Perhaps the first an- 
cestor of all animals and plants was a single cell. All animals 
and piants grow, and their growing parts consist of cells. 

Many millions of years ago, when the earth’s surface was 
hot, and surrounded with hot vapors, chemical activity must 
have been extremely energetic, constantly producing and 
changing combinations. Somewhere, at some time, probably 
chemical combination originated the first live cell, capable of 
absorbing like material, growing and dividing into like cells. 
Floating off into different invironments and absorption of dif- 
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ferent materials cansed unlike development leading to the ori- 
xin of varieties and nltimately, probably, of species. 

For discussion, study, searching out scientific reasons and 
proofs, try this: What was the order of development from the 
simple cell to the complicated variety of cells, organs and abil- 
ities possessed by men? and what caused each development? 

To promote further development, employ available means 
of teaching to the people the how aiid the why. Trying to do 
develops abilities to do. 


Q———— 


The Humanitarian Sunday School Lesson Leaflets are in- 
tended for use in homes, schools and Sunday schools, to help 
teach morality, health, nature study and good citizenship. 
Send 10 cents for 25 copies and distribute them; or subscribe 
$1. for 25 copies of a new Leaflet each month for a year; i. e., 
300 for $1. Order direct from the '*Review" office, 852 E. Lee 
st., Los Angeles, Cal. For less thau 25, send to Eliza Mowry 
Bliven, Brooklyn, Conn. ‘‘Lend a hand!” "Do tt Now!" 

w^. Send a stamped and self-addressed envelope to Mra. 
Bliven for a copy of ‘What Is a Materialist?" and samples of 
the Sunday School Leaflets. 


In sending postage stamps, please send ones or twos. 
Send addresses of other //zn£ers to Mrs. Bliven for samples. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Open Court Publishing Co,, 324 Dearborn st., Chi- 
cago, have favored me with their "Catalogue of Books, Pam- 
phlets and Periodicals" published by them. It is illustrated 
with portraits of some of the eminent authors whose works 
they publish, viz: Darwin, Ernst Haeckel, Prof. Cope, Major 
Powell, Paul Carus, Max Mueller, etc. This firm publishes a 
class of books that are valuable only to people who have brains 
and are not afraid to exercise them. 


Since printing the first forms of this Review containing 
Prof. Jamieson's article criticising a book by Rev. Isaac Selby, 
I have learned that Selby is now in jail at San Francisco. His 
wife having brought suit for a divorce and was successful, the 
"Rev." Mr. Selby, while in court, fired a shot from a revolver 
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at the judge who had just given a decision against him. The 
shot failed to hit the judge, who immediately grappled with 
the would-be assassin and prevented him from firing again. 
Selby was then locked in a cell. 

The Blue Grass Blade, which has of late been printed as 
a two-page half sheet, has resumed its regular four-page size. 
Bro. Moore proposes to cut down expenses by cutting off the 
dead-heads from his subscription list. Why any Liberal should 
neglect or refuse to pay for his Liberal papers is an unsolvable 
* riddle. Of course there are a few who are unable to do so. 


Correction.—On page 33, third line from bottom, is a typo- 
grapical error—read Mesopotamian. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTICES. 


N. B.—'Tzux Review is sent to those who order it till they 
order it discontinued, at which time all back dues must be paid. 


Chaldeo- Babylonian Civilization, by Judge Parish B. Ladd, 
in pamphlet form, good print, fine, heavy paper and neat cov- 
er, published and for sale at the Review office; price 10c. 


If the "Review" comes to you marked “sample copy," you 
will please examine it carefully, and if you find it seems to be 
worthy of your support, kindly send in your subscription. 


If you will buy some of the little books J advertise as for 
sale at this office, you will help the Review a little and get 
more than your money's worth yourself. These books are good 
to read, and good to give or lend to your inquiring neighbors. 
Chaldeo- Babylonian Civilization; Judge Ladd 10 
Buddhism or Christianity, Which? Withee 20 
Teachings of Jesus Not Adapted to 

Modern Civilization; Dr. Brown 15 

' Some Psychic Experiences of an Octogenarian; 15 
J. S. Loveland 

Sketches of the Scientific Dispensation; Davis 15 

‘Which God? 8-page leaflet. Davis 4 

Bible Mythology: the fish story. 7 pages. Davis 3 

H. S. S. Lesson Leaflets. Mrs. Bliven 25 for 10 


SKETCHES OF THE 
SCIENTIFIC DISPENSATION 


A NEW RELIGION. 
BY SINGLETON W. DAVIS. 


_ A Pamphlet of 64 pages. Price, 15 cts.; by mail, postpaid. 
Contents.—Ch. 1—Relation of Reason and Science to Religion; 
Ch. 2—Psychology and the Problem of Immortality; Ch. 3—Nature of 
the Religious Elements; Ch. 4—Morality and Relation of Ethics to 
Religion; Ch. 5—Evolution of Religion; Ch. 6—Agencies Effecting 
the Religious Revolution; Ch. 7—Concluding Sketch—Summary. 
"Well worthy of perusal. Taking his definitions of religion, he 
is not far out of the way, though I do not admit all of his conclusions. 
But he presents his matter in an original way, and makes religion 
harmonious with reason and progress.” —The late Samuel P. Putnam. 
“Pull of scholarly thrusts at popular fallacies.... Eminently ‘full of 
meat.'.. full of brilliant thought most ably expressed."— The Esoteric, 


Address, S. W. Davis, 852 E. Lee st., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Much of the Bible originated in Babylonia; read this book. 


CHALDEO-BABYLONIAN 
CIVILIZATION. 
Legends of Creation, Flood, etc. Tablet Inscriptions, His- 
tory, Religion, Literature, etc., etc., etc. 
BY JUDGE PARISH B. LADD. 

Published at the office of the Humanitarian Review. 
Pamphlet, fine, heavy, laid antique paper, clear print. Price 10 cts, 

Order from the "Review" office, 852 E. Lee st., Los Angeles, Cal. 


HAVE YOU READ THF FAMOUS 


HorL-JAMiESON DEBATE? 


32 Speeches, 439 pages—an oral Debate of eight nights, in 
the hearing of hundreds, on $2787 7UA L/SAM; a neat 
cloth-bonnd book for $1., by mail postpaid. 

Send your order to W.F. JauiEsos, Pentwater, Mich, 
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REVIEW 


HIS magazine is offered to thinkers strictly onits m 
its. Itis printed on good, heavy paper, from sized 
type, making a clear and beautiful print, easy and pleasan 
to read, and it is edited with great care, Its contributors are 
able writers, men and women of recognized ability, among the 
brightest and profoundest of the Liberal thinkers. 
Tut HUMANITARIAN REVIEW appeals to Liberal Free 
thinkers and all thoughtful investigators in the realms a 
mind, including intellect, sentiment, ethics, science, philoso 
phies, religions, myths, superstitions; that is, the entire fiel 
of mental activity, as the most radical, yet not rabid, of 
Freethought periodicals—aggressive and iconoclastic, yeti 
charitable—giving to others the same recognition of right 
to have and express sincere opinions that it demands for its” 
editor, contributors and supporters; appeals onZy to thinks 
ers, and by rationalistic means and methods—to reason, not 
passion or prejudice; is free from abusive language, coarse 
gibes, cheap witticisms and slang; it accepts science as the? 
only revelation and education the only means of inspiratione 
it combats error and immoral doctrines, but does not fight 
the mistaken men who have inherited them, and censures 
them only for their wrong-doing; it advocates humaneness 
to all sensitive creatures, man or brute; and stands for that 
“religion of humanity"— ethical culture— which will make 
Liberal Freethinkers better men and women, better neighe 
bors, and better citizens, than Christianity or any other re» 
ligion makes; and it stands for #a/ura/ rights and political 
rights based upon xa£ural rights. 

If you are liberal-minded, and interested in learning amd 
propagating truth that will dispel the hoary errors and 
mouldy superstitions of the mind-enslaving and degrading 
dogmatic theology called the Christian religion and estab 
lish in its place a truly humanitarian "religion" based on sei 
ence, not mythology, subscribe for the “Humanitarian Re 
view. Price, $1 a year, 50c. for 6 months, 25c, for 3 montlis; 
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The Highest Duty of Man is his Duty to Mankind. 


VOL. II.. FEBRUARY, 1905. NO. 2. 
SOME AFFIRMATIVE PRINCIPLES 


BY SINGLETON W. DAVIS. 


ss UMANITARIAN," as the word is used in this 
magazine, signifies as follows: 


1. The idea of the solidarity of the human race, past, pres- 
ent and future, here and everywhere, constituting an organic 
whole, called humanity, as the multitudes of individual living 
cells of the human body form a solidarity of organization and 
co-operation of action which constitute @ man. 

2. The idea that man on earth, so far as our real knowledge 
extends, is the most highly organized in body and developed 
in conscious mentality of all life, and is in that light the ‘‘Su- 
preme Being," and as such demands our highest esteem and 
service; recognizing that if there be any being or beings any- 
where or everywhere in the universe superior to man in intelli- 
gence, power and moral rectitude, they must be above the ne- 
cessity of service of man and able to take care of themselves. 

3. The idea that humanity is the paramount object of hu- 
man interest—that the preservation and higher development 
of the race is the summum bonum of individual and concerted 
natural, subconscious activity, and should be the grand aim of 
our rational, conscious volitional actions: the welfare of the 
race being paramount to that of any one individual or limited 
association of individuals. 

4. 'The idea that all sensitive non-human life is very nearly 
related to man and demands his sympathy and just treatment. 
second only to his closer kin, his brother man. 
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SCIENCE IN RELIGION. 


The Natural, Positive, Synthetic, Cosmic—and the 
Only Real True, Social, Moral, Practical and 
Universal Religion of Man, here Presented as 


The Five Stories of the House of Man: How Can They be Best 
Pul and Kept in Order? The Basis of a Lecture on ‘* The 
Conclusions of the Present Year on Important Matters,” 


Delivered before the Manhattan Liberal Club (No. 220 E. 15th 
st., New York City), on his Seventieth Birthday, Dec. 23, 
Era of Science and Man 304—Christian Era 1904, 


BY THADDEUS BURR WAKEMAN, 


Professor of Law, Sociology and Applied Science in the Lib- 
eral University. Written by his hand and presented to the 
officers, members, friends and attendants of the Club asa 
memorial of the occasion and of Fifty Years of Liberal 
Thought and Work. 


SPECIMENS OF TEXTS REFERRED TO. 


1. "Fear God and keep his commandments, for this is the 
whole duty of man." Eccles. xii:13. 'Thus theology condemns 
man to fear and obedience on/y; all else it declares "vanity." 

2. ‘“The admirable height of culture attained by the human 
race in the 19th century, the astounding advances of natural 
science .... justify our hope for a further advance in the 20th 
century. But this highly desirable progress can be realized 
only when the worn-out roads of traditional dogma and cleri- 
cal superstition are abandoned, and a rational monistic contem- 
plation and understanding of nature reigns supreme." Profes- 
sor Ernst Haeckel to the St. Louis Congress, in October last. 

2. Much of Goethe’s poetry forefee/s our new era; e. g.: 

‘‘My inheritance, how noble, broad and fair! 
Time is my seedfield—of Time I am heir!” 
The Vernachtniss (Legacy and Inheritance) ends thus; 
"Now firmly here is the Past; 
Before us lives the Future ever. 


'The present moment is eternity." 
* * * * * * 


"What fruitful is, alone is true." 
a > * * * * 
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“And as of old, till now, all silently, 

His work of love, after his own will, 

'The Philosopher, the Poet formed, 

So may'st thou win Life's fairest grace. 
For noble souls to feel beforehand, 

Is the ‘call’ of life most worthy of wish." 


OUR ENDURING HOUSE AND HOME 
PRESENTED TO MAN BY SCIENOE 


(Read from bottom upward.) 
Aspiration: Transition by ‘‘ Death.” 


Music and Dance: the poetry of sound and motion, ex- 

pressing the joy of life and soothing its close. pest.” 
Poetry: rhythm, symbols, allegory: ‘The Tale,” ‘"Tem- 
Painting: the radiant glory of color and form. 
Sculpture: the study and joy of form beauty. 
Architecture: tribal, sacred, social, etc. 


Statesmen, Diplomats, '"The Press,” etc. 

. Legislators, Politicians, Judges, Jurists, etc. 
Learned Professions, Scientists, Educators, etc. 
. Agriculturists: their Home Grange.—Baby crop. 
. Material-workers and Artisans; the Unions. 


. Scientists, Pantheists, Scientific Monists, etc. 

. Monotheists: Henistic, Semitic; Jews, Moslems, Chris- 
. Civilized Polytheists: Hindoos, Greeks, etc. [tians(?) 
. Barbarian Astrals, and Fire-worshippers, etc. 

. Tribal Savages, Fetichists, Ancestrals, etc. 


. Animals (including man), feeding on plants and each 
. Plants, nourished by matter not Bioplasm. [other. 
. Protophytes and Protozoa; hence, plants and animals. 
. Microbes: microscopic forms of Bioplasm. 

. Simple living jellies and organized Protists. 


Solid Matter with Motion—the Universal “Sub 
4 ‘Plas "a stance." Motions are the changes of and 
: Liqnid , in (and inseparable from) it. It is always 
* ad ed active and radiant, but only as Proto- or 


- Bioplasm is living or conscious. Itschan- 
- Etherial? ges are all Equivalent Correlations. 
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My Girt on my 70th birthday is ‘‘the conclusion of the whole 
matter" under the new light of science, viz: (For texts and ex- 
planations see, 1. Ecclesiastes, chapters 1 to 12, inclusive; 2. 
Haeckel's ‘‘World Riddle," and Letter to the late Liberal Con- 
gress at St. Louis; 3. Goethe’s VermacAtniss, his Seedfeld, and 
smaller poems generally.) As we outgrow the childish illusions 
of theology and the vain fancies of metaphysics, science teach- 
es us to work, love, hope and enjoy, and so to live in heart, 
head and hand contentedly, usefully and nobly in our world- 
house and home here and now: thus gradually to passour lives 
day by day into the new generation we are here to create, edu- 
cate and enlighten, so that they may occupy ‘‘our home" more 
worthily, happily and gloriously than we. And, though after 
us, yet for us; as we learn now to discount their ever more 
blessed reality by present anticipation and ''forefeeling"—jus- 
tified by our helpfulness thitherward under the laws of social 
evolution and its limitless progress. 


That such may be the purpose, conduct and continuance of 
our lives until a good old age, is the wish of 


Your sincere friend, T. B. WAKEMAN. 
Dec. 23, E. M. 304—C, E. 1904. 


ETHICS. 


The function of ethics is not even so much to insist upon 
the defects of man, and to reproach him with his “sins,” as 
to act in the positive direction by appealing to man's best in- 
stincts. It determines, of course, or rather it sums up, the 
few fundamental principles without which neither animals nor 
man could live in societies; but then it appeals to something 
superior to that: To love, courage, fraternity, self-respect, 
concordance with one's ideal. Tt tells to man that if he de- 
sire to have a life in which all his forces, physical, intellect- 
ual and emotional, should find a full exercise, he must at once 
and forever abandon the idea that such a life is attainable on 
the path of disregard for others. It is only through establish- 
ing a certain harmony between the individual and all others 
that an approach to such complete life will be possible. 


—Prince Kropotkin, 
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WRITTEN FOR THE HUMANITARIAN REVIEW. 


THEN AND NOW. 


BY MRS. C. K. SMITH. 


In heaven above among the blest 
What mortal tongue can tell 
The joys of saints when looking down 
On damn-ed souls in hell! —Zsaac Watts. 


HERE was a time in the past, incredible as it may 
"| now seem, when all who dared to express them- 
selves as differing from the sentiment of the above 
lines were called ''infidels"— a name then considered 
the most odious that could be conceived of. Now, 
things are changed. The question is asked, “Who are 
are the infidels?” Hymns of the character of the 
verse above quoted are no longer sung in orthodox 
congregations; nor do preachers deliver sermons on 
hell-fire and eternal damnation as formerly, but preach 
brotherly love, mercy and justice. and doing right be- 
cause it is right, not from fear of hell. 


While the orthodox Christians are more liberal than former- 
ly, the so-called Liberal Christians are more bigoted and illib- 
eral. Isit notso? The Universalists, who were once consid- 
ered to be but little removed from the atheists, now seem to be 
more strenuous in their adherence to what they conceive to be 
the teachings of the Bible than some orthodox people. 


The first traveling evangelist that I remember to have heard 
preach, sent Universalists, Methodists and Christians (“‘Camp- 
bellites"), as well as all outside of an evangelical church, to 
the lower regions. Church membership in those days wasa 
necessity. Today, an orthodox clergyman is liberal enough 
and bold enough to say to his congregation: ''Twenty-five 
years ago the majority of churches would have given this defi- 
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nition of their work: ‘The duty of the church is to save the 
soul and prepare it for heaven.’ Now, the majority would say, 
‘The duty of the church is to save the man and prepare him 
for life.’ Our work today isto fit for life, for eternity and 
now." What could be more happily said by the most liberal of 
Liberals? 

This brings to mind recent assertions of a magnificent Lib- 
eralist as follows: ' Sometimes a preacher is too enlightened 
to actually endorse the creed of his church, but he consents to 
say nothing about it. ‘This form of selling one’s opinion is, 
alas! quite the fashion in modern pulpits." 

No, itis growth—not always selling opinions. The man who 
has prepared himself for the ministry enters his pulpit with 
the intention to preach what to him seems to be the truth. He 
continues his studies and desires to enlighten and is wiser twen- 
ty-five years later, but he sees no opening where he can be more 
useful than in his present position, and so continues to instruct 
his parishioners accordingly. 

No one person or society can rightfully claim to have a// the 
truth. Eminent teachers differ. Dr. Lyman Abbott says ''sci- 
ence has broken down the belief in a personal God, and philos- 
ophy has destroyed it. God is the source of all life, all thought." 

In the January number of Cy tstian, the editor says: ''Chris- 
tianity is always and forever marked ‘personal.’ All the relig- 
ions of the world are anti-Christian. Christianity is not relig- 
ion." Among other good things which he proves from the New 
Testament that real Christianity will do, he says ''it will abol- 
ish public worship." (Matt. vii:5-15.) 

Since hell as a 2/ace for future punishment has been elimi- 
nated from the modern pulpit, and the liberty that religious 
teachers take in expressing their individual views, many out- 
siders also are consulting their reason and common sense on 
these matters. As was said of the great investigator, Elmer 
Gates, a sturdy boy of the German thinking type, whose par- 
ents were 'hard-shell Baptists,” and who at the age of eleven 
years had a Quaker nurse who told him to ''follow the light 
within." His teacher of mathematics, a Swedenborgian who 
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taught him of the over-soul, his instructor of languages, a 
Theosophist who taught him the doctrine of reincarnation and 
the astral body, and his science teacher, a Materialist who in- 
sisted there was no "light within,” no oversoul, no astral body, 
nothing but matter. No wonder he began to feel, as many do 
today, that none of them had any certain knowledge of the re- 
ligions they were teaching. From that day he ceased to accept 
the instruction of his tutors and began his individual life work, 
which was to ascertain if there was absolute knowledge to be 
found, and prove the same to the world. In his thirty-four years 
of research he has evidently learned that nature studied aright 
is a marvelous revelator. 

Since investigators and teachers differ so widely in their con- 
clusions on various topics, we expect great things of our great 
thinkers and those who style themselves Liberals. We expect 
them to be charitable, considerate and just—looking on all 
sides to enable them to judge correctly, and thus to enlighten 
those who look to them for instruction. 


THE MYSTERY. 
BY JOHN A. JOYCE. 


This world is but a prison pen 

To hold awhile the sons of men, 
And then on land or stormy wave 
Each finds at last a certain grave. 
We know not how we come and go, 
Or why we're cast for joy or woe; 
Or if there is a life beyond 

Where souls are ever out of bond. 
Yet wish and hope for bliss to be 
Our portion in eternity, 

Tho’ not one soul has e'er returned 
To tell if it was blessed or burned, 
Or if there is a heaven or hell 
Where angels or red devils dwell. 


The gods and creeds that man has made 
In every clime and mount and glade 
Are but the visions of his mind 

That rule and mystify mankind. 


Washington, D. C. 
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LETTERS ON LIBERALISM. 


A Discussion of Some of the Basic Questions which 
Differentiate Liberalism from Christianity. 


BY REV. L. C. BAKER AND PROF. T. B. WAKEMAN.* 


[FIRST LETTER—From Mr. Baker.) 


Princeton, N. J., Nov. 18, 1904. 
My DEgAR WAEEMAN: 

One of the most gratifyiug things about our recent Class 
Reunion, upon the fiftieth anniversary of our graduation, was 
the opportunity given us for a comparison of views, to which 
our studies and experience inlife had led us. "The fact that 
most of our class had passed into the unknown future, and that 
the evening shadows were gathering over us who are left, 
gave increased importance to those interviews. 

No two members of the class have had such full and famil- 
iar interchanges of opinion as we have. Both of us—brought 
up in early life under Calvinistic training—have found our 
way out from under the gloom and bondage of that system. 
You have sought and found release through science; mine has 
come through a larger view of that Christianity of which Cal- 
vinism is only a partial and unworthy interpretation. 

It has pained me to discover that some of the conclusions to 
which you have been led, under the guidance, as you believe, 
of the scientific spirit, leave you ‘‘without God and without 
hope in the world." "This pain is increased by my conviction 


* The writers of this series of Letters, Messrs. Baker and 
Wakeman, both graduated in the same class at Princeton in 
1854, and Mr. Wakeman stood first in the class in “* The Evi- 
dences of Christianity," and Mr. Baker was the ''First-honor 
Man." Recently this class held a reunion in celebration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of its graduation. This discussion is writ- 
ten not only by able men, but in a truly liberal spirit.— Ep. 
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of your sincerity and unselfish devotion to what you believe to 
be true and for the best interests of mankind, the ideal per- 
fection of which you expect will be attained through a per- 
fected system of sociology, to which science alone can be our 
guide. You would therefore see Christianity set aside, as hav- 
ing contributed its share to the progress of mankind, but as un- 
able to conduct it to its goal. On the other hand, I am increas- 
ingly convinced that all the alleged defects and failures of 
Christianity have been due to the fact that it has been imper- 
fectly understood, and that there is latent in it that wisdom of 
God which is alone adequate for the rescue and uplifting of the 
race, and for the quickening in the individual of the life which 
is eternal. 
'The vital points in the Christian faith are: 


1. Man as the highest form of embodied life is made in the 
image of God, and is destined to ultimate dominion over all his 
works. 

2. To reach this goal of manhood he must be rescued from 
bondage to sin and its wages—death. 


3. The salvation of the race proceeds by stages, a select por- 
tion first reaching the goal and becoming the seed of blessing 
to all the rest. 

4. The captain of this salvation—the first fruits of this re- 
deemed humanity, was Jesus of Nazareth, whose complete vic- 
tory over sin and death was attested by his resurrection. 

5. Under his headship a ''church of the first-born" is being 
gathered and invested with immortal life, as ‘‘the first fruits of 
God's creatures." But these very terms “‘first-born” and ''first 
fruits" imply that there are to be later-born and wider harvests 
springing from this seed of blessing. 

This is the point at which Calvinism, in its doctrine of elec- 
tion, has grievously blundered. It has confined the purpose of 
God in this selection to the fraction of mankind thus chosen, 
whereas they become the center of blessing to ever-widening 
circles until the original promise of redemption is made good, 
and all the families of the earth are blessed. 

6. 'The promise of resurrection, or recovery to a future life, 
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includes therefore ''the unjust," though the blessing it brings 
to them must be limited and graded by the law which prevails 
in all the realms of life, that character expresses itself in em- 
bodiment—‘‘to every seed his own body.” 

The great mistake therefore which has marred for centuries 
Christianity and hindered its success, has been its failure to 
perceive that resurrection is an essentially redemptive act, and 
that the provision that ‘‘in the Christ all are to be made alive” 
brings with it some order of blessing to the whole of mankind: 
to every man, however, in his own order. 


7. This provision of life recovered out of death for all, and 
to be ministered to the whole body of the race through the 
members of it who, by their spiritual triumphs, first win the 
crown of life, carries with it the truth that the race is a soli- 
darity, and that the dead and living members of it together con- 
stitute one organism. "These two classes become one in inter- 
est and destiny. This is a prime assumption in all the oriental 
religions, and in all the primitive faiths of the race. Protestant 
Christianity, to an extent much beyond Romanism, in its exces- 
sive individualism, has overlooked this feature of the faith, and 
has virtually denied the priestly office of the elect members of 
the race to the whole body. Especially has itdenied any bene- 
fit from the moral and spiritual triumphs of the living who take 
up the battle of life where they failed, and who win the crown. 


All this class of hopeful truth, growing out of the fact that 
the race is an organism, in which the dead continue to hold a 
place with the living—the overcoming ones becoming the suc- 
cessors and guardians of their brethren who have fallen by the 
way, while the fallen ones are ever seeking to recover their 
standing and heritage in life through them, has largely died 
out of modern Christianity. It is all in the Bible underlying 
its revelation, as the granite layers underlie the surface of the 
earth, although cropping out only here and there. It subsists 
in a form more or less crude beneath all the world-religions, 
and is today the inspiration of the bravery and self-sacrifice 
which the world is wondering at in the instance of Japan. 


But your reply to all this is that the scientific study of man 
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gives no warrant for the belief that he ever had a creator, or 
that there 1s any intelligent life behind and back of the forms 
in which life exists. ‘No life without protoplasm. and no pro- 
toplasm without life." is for you a final word of science. This 
rules out all design in this wonderful system of things, and 
leaves no room for a designer. There can be no such progres- 
sive plan for the development and uplifting of the race as I 
have outlined. Especially is there no room for such extraor- 
dinary features in it as the recovery of a dead man to life, or 
the possible exaltation of such a man to a spiritual headship 
of the race, and for the renovation of its life. 'The ideas thus 
represented, you admit may be embosomed in the race and be- 
come highly influential, but everything that savors of the mi- 
raculous and supernatural, or of a superintending Providence, 
must be discarded. 

But this objection, I beg leave to say, raises an artificial 
distinction between the natural and supernatural which is al- 
together beyond our province. No one knows where runs the 
line between the two, or whether there is any line, or what 
may be the spiritual potencies hidden in the system of laws 
and forces which we call nature. All the time things are com- 
ing to view from out the realm of nature which a generation 
or two ago would have been regarded as supernatural. We 
have no warrant for saying that Haeckel's maxim, '' No life 
without protoplasm, and no protoplasm without life," is the 
ultimate fact in the realm of mystery. 

On the other hand the universal religious sentiment of man- 
kind is just as much a fact to be reckoned with as anything 
that may be looked at through a microscope. This peremp- 
tory consignment of all phenomena of the human spirit to the 
realm of illusions is not even scientific. The history of Chris- 
tianity is largely a record of the spiritual progress of mankind. 
Its claim is, that this progress is inspired by the spirit of a 
divine man who achieved a victory over sin and death in be- 
half of the whole organism of the race of which he was a mem- 
ber, and which is the uprising within it of a regenerate life. 
To deny that this is possible is to run counter to the deepest 
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and the highest hopes of the whole body of mankind. And it 
is to claim for science the right to infallibly pronounce upon 
the reality of phenomena in a province which its microscopes 
are unable to penetrate. 

I am therefore sorrowfully obliged to believe that your un- 
questioning trust in science is depriving you of that hope for 
your own future which is the only anchor for the soul that can 
hold in the voyage upon which we must soon embark. AndI 
am quite sure that the hopes you cherish for humanity through 
a perfected sociological systet can never be realized, except as 
it accords to the Son of Man his proper place of headship in 
it, from whence he will draw all men unto him. 

Faithfully your friend and classmate, L. C. BAKER. 


[ The above letter was accompanied by the following note 
as an explanatory postscript:] 


My Dear Waxeman: I have somewhat hastily, and under 
the pressure of other engagements, tried to condense the sub- 
stance of the letters in which we interchanged our views on 
the most important of all subjects. If you think there would 
be any gain to truth by the proposed publication and discus- 
sion of them, you are at liberty to so make use of them. My 
only hesitation arises out of the conviction that the logical 
faculty is not alone sufficient for the discussion of such themes. 
A spiritual intuition is also needed. We sometimes feel and 
see a thing to be true which we cannot prove. It is not safe, 
therefore, to despise the prime religious convictions of man- 
kind, or to assume that our scientific tests provide the only 
standard by which they are to be judged. 

Sincerely your friend, L. C. B. 


[ While the foregoing letter and note were being written on 
the 17th of November last, there occurred to the one to whom 
they were sent one of the saddest events possible in a human 
life, the death of a noble, dear blessed wife, after nearly a year 
of suffering patiently borne. In the following letter Mr. Baker 
naturally takes this occasion to personally impress his views. ] 
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[SECOND LETTER—From Mr. Baker.) 


Princeton, N. J., Nov. 29, 1904. 
My Dear Mr. WAKEMAN: 


The news of Mrs. Wakeman’s death was not unexpected to 
me, from the references in your letters to her long and serious 
illness. I grieve with you and for you in your great loss. You 
had not spoken before of the three children who remain to 
mourn with you, and yet whose presence and sympathy must 
be a great comfort. 

I cannot think that you look upon this event, which you speak 
of as the ‘‘final-relief,” as also a final separation. If science 
has no word of comfort for us at the threshhold, must we there- 
fore discredit the universal instincts of the race, or stifle the 
voice of our own spiritual intuitions and longing? 

I have been much interested in reading the last book of Laf- 
cadio Hearn, entitled ‘‘Japan—an Interpretation.” He shows 
how the peculiar features of their civilization are due to their 
inbred faith, not only in a life after death, but in the organic 
union which subsists between the living and the dead, who are 
one in interest and destiny. To this conviction he ascribes their 
patriotism and bravery, and readiness to sacrifice their lives 
for the common good. 

The Christian faith is but the ripened fruit of convictions 
implanted in the breast of mankind. I am glad to know that 
that faith was acknowledged in those that took part in the ser- 
vices at Mrs. Wakeman’s funeral, and my hope and prayer is 
that your present darkness may be increasingly illumined by 
it, until the day dawns. 

Sincerely your friend, L. C. BAKER. 


[THIRD LETTER.—From Prof. Wakeman.) 


“Toussaint,” Coscob, Conn., Dec. 30, 304 Era of Man, 
1904 Christian Era. 
Rev. Lewis C. BAKER: 

My Dear Sir—Forgive—for now I must answer all your 
letters in one. Yes; I, too, will never forget those sunny days 
of last June, when the remnants of our class of '54 celebrated 
the 50th anniversary of graduation, and revived the memories 
of those who once made the time and place so dream-like, so 
real! You were the class secretary, and what pressure of pen 
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and postage you had to corral from its once 85 members, that 
“‘Baker’s dozen," of which you were the 13th at our last meet- 
ing. There, too, we discovered each other at last. We had 
been Calvinistic "Religs" in our class: you its first scholar, I, 
first in the evidences of Christianity—then, not now, a part of 
the college course. We were both destined for the seminary 
and the ministry. You went through it all; I escaped on my 
graduation day. It seemed a kind of reflection upon you to tell 
you how, but now you must hear: It was the fault of our alma 
mater. On that June morning Rev. Dr. Patton, once president 
of the college and now of the seminary, asked how could I be- 
come president of a Liberal college, of L. U. O.? I said '' be- 
cause of the 'contributory negligence' of our old ' Nassau'— 
that was to me the natural and honest result of the science 
taught there fifty years ago." 

Was that not true? There, then, was Prof. Stephen Alexan- 
der unblushingly demonstrating the new astronomy of Coper- 
nicus, Bruno and Galileo. That made the Bible cosmology— 
the origin of the world and man, an Eastern myth, with as 
much truth as the 'Arabian Nights" or a German Marchen. 
Then, there was Prof, Hugh McCullough teaching us physics 
and illustrating the uniformity of the laws of nature, of cause 
and effect, and the indestructibility of matter and motion. 
Thence come the correlation and equivalence of all possible 
changes, which I soon saw was the ultimate fact, law and 
truth of the world. Then, there was Prof. John Torrey, the 
celebrated chemist aud botanist (with Gray). who proved the 
equivalence of chemical changes; and then in plant-biology 
led us dangerously near to the coming Darwin; so that Paley's 
"design" seemed ridiculous. 

Then there was Prof, Matthew B. Hope, who took up the 
study of animal biology where the chemistry of Torrey had 
left it, and where he left neither miracle nor design. Then 
came from him the natural course of human events and his- 
tory, and even of thought—religious and other! Then all of 
this naturalism was confirmed by other professors and other 
courses; and thus it became as clear to me as daylight that 
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the world and man were running themselves, and that the sup- 
posed ''Creator," Governor and Providence—special or other, 
with all the consequences, was not a fact but a myth. Thus 
it stood when the honor, the “Ethical Oration,” came to me on 
graduation day, and I wasonly honored with banquets and flat- 
tery. "Certainly," said relatives and friends,“ the seminary is 
now your place. You may help to replace the irreparable loss 
of some Hodge or Alexander.” But could I? On that day the 
parting of the ways was before me. On a bench in the campus 
before "Old North" I sat and fought it out. Either a fool, or 
a knave, or a scientist, seemed the only alternatives. I would, 
then, keep myself free—would go to Europe and prepare to be 
a professor, and thus teach in order to learn! 

I have intimated the sequel to you: How with my brother, 
Hon. Abram Wakeman (afterwards the friend of Lincoln and 
his New York postmaster, etc.), we worked up a compilation 
of the state relative to the city of New York, to raise the means 
for my European studies. But a similar work anticipated ours, 
and there was no help but to take ''refuge behind the bar" as 
a lawyer, until finances and the war should leave the way 
abroad open. Forty years passed in which I practiced law by day 
and science. Liberal progress and reforms by night; thus real- 
izing in the truer, higher and better way "the ministry." But 
the way abroad never opened. In its place, after that forty 
years, the hope of the Liberal University Organization, of 
Oregon (L. U. O., Greek Zuo, I set free), was offered to me, to 
realize in old age the dream of youth. Over five years in that 
work have proved its utility and necessity Death, sickness 
and age have now suspended the efforts and means to continue 
it; and now as its president, past my seventieth year, I await 
my Successor. 

Why this personal story? Because the science which under- 
lay and caused it was taught at our college, as here stated, 
and is the truest and best answer to all the theology in your 
letters. That is why I said you mus? hear that story now. 
The personal consequences to me may be an example of inter- 
est and use to you and others. For the scientific results of 
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our college course, since added to yearly by astonishing scien- 
tific advances, have to me utterly replaced ''the supernatur 
"the spiritual,” or “divine,” leaving only the natural universe. 
Its natural explanation completely flanks and does away with 
even the improved theology which appears in the seven propo- 
sitions of your letter, making, it unnecessary to answer them in 
detail. In them the old “religions” are '"incompetent, immate- 
terial and irrelevant," as the lawyers say. It is wasting effort 
on the stage-coach, which the electric car has replaced. But 
still, the old terms do not fully hide the real facts and sociology 
which underlie them. I see there your remarkable and most 
useful translation of the old religion into modern social science, 
which delighted me in your Words of Reconciliation,* for which 
Ican never thank you enough. That work separated you from 
"Mother Church" much as her science did me ‘‘Alma Mater,” 
and I only wish its results had appeared more clearly in your 
seven propositions; still, they are there, when the theology is 
stripped off. 

For instance, the first merely says: There is no limit to man's 
"dominion" over nature except his capacity to enforce it; and 
the second one would read: To extend this dominion man must 
rescue himself from ignorance and the evils which shorten his 
life and capacity. So every one of these propositions may arid 
should be stated as a pure conclusion in sociology, true and val- 
uable. Even ‘the Christ," which appears in Nos. 6 and 7, is 
but the "Son of Man" with his church or circle, which is now 
but another name for the co-operation of mankind in solidarity 
and continuity, as the race and its peoples evolve toward the 
higher life referred to in your final proposition. 

You have begun to lift this grandest of subjects out of the 
creeds and into the freedom and light of science for the whole 
race, instead of a few "'believers," and you cannot stop. You 
must finally reach ‘‘7hke Republic of Man," as Thomas Paine 


* A monthly periodical edited by Mr. Baker at Philadelphia, 
from Jan., 1885, to Dec., 1892, transforming theology into soci- 
ology. Those interested in such subjects should address the 
author at Princeton, N: J., 
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projected it, when he founded the ‘‘Free and Independent States 
of America" as a ''Nation" to be its corner-stone. You are 
right: this progress and purpose must be ''ministered to the 
whole body of the race" through those members of it who by 
their exceptional progress and triumphs first win the real crown 
and true puprose of life in “‘forefeeling,” nourishing and sus- 
taining the nobler souls which are soon to take our place in 
this ministry for the betterment and salvation of all here, now 
and hereafter, with even more than a Japan-like devotion and 
and sacrifice. 

Certainly the vital truth of the soldarity of the race has, as 
you admit, “largely died out of modern Christianity," and left 
it worse than useless; for it is just ‘haf which prevents this 
vital truth, you admit to be necessary, from being recognized 
and realized. Is it not then our first duty to get free from that 
old **body of death" from which the truth and life have died out? 

After your No. 7, you give my creed in short, and though it 
might be stated better—yet, thanks. Certainly the law of cor- 
relation, or of ‘‘substance,” as Prof. Haeckel calls it, makes 
the whole ''creation" business impossible and unthinkable, un- 
less as a myth. The rest of the theology you charge me with 
disbelieving, disappears under the same law—the bottom law 
of all science, and there is no need of details. I see no sense or 
use of inflicting our limitations, fancies and infirmities upon an 
idol, **God," nor upon the universe if called by that name. Let 
us remember Dean Mansel’s maxim: ''To think God to be as 
we can think him to be is the highest kind of blasphemy." 'T'o 
escape falsehood, then, let us drop that subject and think in and 
of the natural world, where knowledge and truth are possible. 

You then tell me that the ''distinction" between the natural 
and the supernatural is merely ''artificial," and of our own mak- 
ing; and that things strange and unexpected to us are constant- 
ly happening. The answer is, that the same law of correlation 
defines and ends that ''distinction." The natural is that which 
results from correlated and equivalent natural changes, sequent 
or concomitant. As that process is limitless in time and space, 
it is the All, the universe—all there is! It thus tells us that 
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the: supernatural: cannot and: ddes: noteexist: See Ingersoll's 
last: Address—that: before tHe: Free Religions Association at 
Béstor, June 2, 1899) ''Every event has parents; those wHich 
have not, are not-—are our imaginations—'the supernatural,” 
and:yet are accounted! for maturally as.such. Here are found 
all: theological, mataphysical and transcendental notions—all 
“intuitions,” instincts; habits and longings of the ''faiths" to 
whiclr you refér.. They are our subjective states and changes; 
the correlates: of! our: natural environments, life and ‘Heredity; 
and both “‘Homer” and *Joseph" were mistaken in supposing 
that.our dreams, whether awake: on asleep, were supernatural 
and begotten of the gods. So: with all of those “‘strange and 
unexpected things;” they are:foundito be-correlates or nothing; 
from the. furtherest: star, our latest ghost; and fancy of- revela» 
tion or intuition. ‘Their trne-origin: and home is:found to be 
in the realm: of protoplasm: and the brain:on our little planet; 
theearth. We: know this. because the law af economy is the 
corollary of.the law.of correlation, which says that nature can 
never. repeat. herself, nor: do anything except in. its.oue way. 
When: that.way is discovered, that is /he^way, and there can ba 
noother. Life-and consciousness,are correlate pratoplasmic ac- 
tions.on the surface of.our earth —whether that substance and 
action. do or can occur elsewhere. we have yet.to learn. Does 
this hurt? It.is falsehood and: not Truth. that brings the smart; 
we-must ask of her the remedy. 

You: close '' sorrowfully;" for: theology: has. made: you fean 
that science may deprive me of our hope for the:future. This 
threat, or. bribe: to pretend'to believe, she- [theology] uses: be- 
cause: she-does. not:appeal to the:truth;. and caw no longer pere 
secute.. The only hope.for the future; for ug and our kin.and 
kind, is.in. the. higher and better. evolution of. our. race; of. 
which we are or.can.be factors, and.not.in sky amd.othereworld 
fancies, which. came. to an end with the oldiastronomy whem 
the martyr. Bruno said: “‘Cosium: non:esse"—the Heaven is not: 

"The hopes that we: both cherish for humanity? must! amt 
cam only: oome throngt: education, discipline-and:sonial efforts: 
They, will: indeed‘ accord?" ta. Humensiy—the real ‘Sbr. af 
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Mam” not 2 mystic: Savior” of gospel visiotts: and Mercken 
the real power: and' headship of the peoples, gradually drew» 
ing: and lifting-all men: unto the Earthly Paradise of a: better 
life—an:earth! 

Thus much T thougit to say; whetrto meand'mine the paii 
ful event occurred (Nov; 17tH.last) which breught:your last.— 
your kind and' appreciative- letter- of condolence. Your-two 
pointe in it:are: that personal conscious continuance is needs 
fal, first, to secure social patriotism and sacrifice, and second, 
consolation: in cases of. death and'calamity. 

That patriotism you find to be now illustrated in the case 
of Japan, to which you previously aHuded, But let-us-see:— 
That people have- taken our-science and! arts of' war-and’peace 
very largely; but have utterly rejected Christianity and the 
ology. They have the- inspiration: of’ a true republic and'its 
life of, for: and' by the- people, with each for-all because all:i& 
for each. Their-ancestral family-ism i5 of this world, and'not 
ceelestial, nor the hereafter, Their country is-Here and now; 
and not a kingdom or mansion in the:sky. The enthusiasm, 
courage and sacrifice-of. the people is.that of their this-world 
humanity;.and its,continuity: and evolution, as: was. the case 
with: the heroes of tite Amenican: and: French revolutions: 
“Why-do you weep?” said. Napoleon: to'MhrsHal T;annes when 
the concordat was announced. "For the thousands: wlio.gave 
their Jives that this; thing might never again be in. France,” 
replied the:bravest.of the-hrave.. The very reverse of all this 
inspires- the. Russians, They are under the ccelestial life and 
hope of theology, with the czar and priesthood to make death 
an instant eutrance into ''heaven." They are all immortals— 
why are they not victorious? Why is not your theological 
sympathy with them? 

As to the intividual’s consolatíom. I; wanid not speak, but 
you make it needfili T:was.the youngest, and'so the last of 
my family: father, mother, brothers, sister, child, and now 
wife, al] have passed the "final relief." T. closed their eyes, 
and if anyone could ‘wring from death a creed," as Byron 
said, it stiould be, I, and I have. It is the creed of my late 
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poor, dear, patient, suffering, blessed wife; and also of hersur- 
viving and duty-full children. To us, sczence is the ‘ruth, and 
includes all of the real, true and human "' religion" there is or 
can be. Here and now is its eternity and heaven; and here we 
are to make and live the best we can—cheerfully, bravely 
and usefully for ourselves and all whom we can reach or influ- 
ence. There is nothing for it, as Goethe taught, but to live 
as the flowers—healthily, soundly, nobly and happily, in the 
Whole, the True, the Good and the Beautiful, and to send for- 
ward the fruits and seed-work of life to a new generation still 
better and nobler. 


This was symbolized by our wife, mother and saint, who 
wished her remains to be cremated, and to mingle with the 
elements as her life, love and works had done with her kin and 
kind, and all the human she knew. Your words of sympathy 
and kindness are indeed beautiful and sweet to us. But she 
wished us not to mourn with that “inordinate affection" that 
has no personal hope of continuance in ¿Ars future and only a 
failure of life at its end. 


Her ashes, work, influence and memory thus continue with 
us (without "separation") as a blessing and a power for good, 
which you and others may feel and enjoy with us as an inspi- 
ration towards the best and highest we each may know. And 
so I still remain 


Your sincere and hopeful friend, T. B. WAKEMAN. 


(Or, as on your Roll, Thaddeus Burr Wakeman, 
Still answering, “‘ Here!") 


Go! Help the weak in sorrow's day, 
Destroy the thought of morrow's care, 
Raise those who fall upon the way, 
Speak words of comfort to despair. 
'Then shall you bend to Reason's creed, 
And stem the tide of woe and dearth, 
And make of earth a heaven indeed, 
And taste the heavenly things of earth. 


— Anonymous. 
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WRITTEN FOR THE HUMANITARIAN REVIEW. 


A BISHOP’S SERMON CRITICISED. 


Comment on certain Passages of a Christmas Sermon 
by Bishop Satterlee, Washington, D. C., as 
Reported by the Morning Post. 


BY MRS. M. M. TURNER. 
$6-4-N the hill-countries of Judea, there dwelt a band of de- 


voted men. .... It was just south of Jerusalem; there 
shepherds, chosen men of God, built their temples and made 
their sacrifices. .... It was to these pure, devoted followers 


that God came to make himself manifest among men. "There 
the Christ was born, like the first Adam before his sin, and 
conceived without original sin." 


Bishop Satterlee finds authority for the above statement in 
Luke ii:8-14. ' "There were in the same country shepherds ... 
keeping watch over their flocks by night. And lo the angel of 
the Lord came upon them, and the glory of the Lord shone 
round about them and they were sore afraid." 

It is rather natural that the Bishop should conclude that 
these shepherds were "chosen men of God," as it was to these 
"devoted followers that God came to make himself manifest 
among men.” An angel told the shepherds to go to the city 
of David and find there a newborn babe in a manger, ''a sav- 
ior which is Christ the king"; '' born," as the bishop says, ''like 
Adam before his sin." Notwithstanding the bishop, there 
seems to be a difference between a baby who after nine months 
of gestation came to the birth and fed like any lamb, calf or 
colt, on food provided by nature, and a man manufactured by 
sublime majesty out of the ''dust of the ground," and which 
dust must have had bad microbes in it, as the newly-made man 
at once, by lese majesty (as there was no sin in knowledge of 
good and evil), brought under the curse of the omnipotent 
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God the whole unborn human family, unless they believe in the 
immaculate conception story. 

The Bible chronology gives 4004 years between Adam and 
Christ. Neither Matthew, Mark nor John say anything about 
the shepherds, or the glory of the Lord. Matt. 1i:1-16, says, 
“There came wise men from the East to Jerusalem, saying, 
"Where is he that was born king of the Jews? We have seen his 
star iu the East," which they followed until they came *'tothe 
house" where lay the “king of the Jews.” Not being told 
where this child was, ‘‘Herod sent forth and slew all the chil- 
dren that were in Bethlehem and all the coasts thereof from 
two years old and under”—a result of the immaculate concep- 
tion. 

Bishop Satterlee says '*those who deny the immaculate con- 
ception take away the most exquisitely beautiful and comfort- 
ing truth of the Bible." He evidently seems to believe in the 
fatherhood of the Holy Ghost, *'the most comforting truth of 
the Bible," which he apparently depends upon for salvation— 
not his own moral and mental integrity of character. 

"The "angel of the Lord" that Luke speaks of was evidently 
visible and of human form, as it frightened the shepherds. 
Though evidently believing in angels, the bishop does not tell 
what has become of them. The most powerful telescopes, in 
searching the heavens, exploring the depths of space, encoun- 
ter no angels. Yet they came down from, and went back to 
heaven. Did they speed through the trackless wastes to some 
undiscovered heaven? Do they now use the wireless and wing- 
less impulses to affect the human mind? Is it in this way that 
theology learns to know how exquisitely beautiful, comfort- 
ing and spiritual immaculate conception is? 

To me this thought is so full of horror that I cannot aad 
will not believe it. To curse the unborn human family for no 
fault of its own is cruel, vengeful aud unjust. That for this 
an innocent God had to leave his throne on high, be born, suf- 
fer and be crucified to make man’s peace with “an offended 
God” (himself), is anreasouable, immoral, and destructive of 
moral and mental strength and all thinking power. Did I be- 
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lieve the story as the bishop and other theologically-trained 
minds seem to do, the miraculous conception aud the crucifix- 
ion would be most bitter and terrible. The old story which 
has shackled the heman mind for so lomg is crumbling away in 
the pure light of science—“‘the one truth, the one universal 
language" which kas dawned upon the earth. 

As Oliver Wendell Holmes says: "Knowledge (it excites 
prejudice to say science) is rising as surely, ae majestically and 
as irresistibly, as the ocean npon the land." 

Washington, D. C., Jan. 6, 1905. 


REV. HEBER NEWTON A SPIRITUALIST. 


A SPECIAL dispatch to the Los Angeles Daily Times of Jan. 

7, from New York, contains the following startling an- 
nouncement of the pnblic ackuewledgment by the Rev. Dr. 
Heber Newton, the widely-known *'great" preacher, and of 
late prominently connected with a New Thought organization 
movement, of his beKef in spirit communications: 

“Dr. Heber Newton, the eminent divine, has created a big 
sensation im the religious world by boldly declaring at ameet- 
ing of the American Institute for Scientific Research, his be- 
lief in Spiritualism. Dr. Newton, in the course of his address, 
said: The belief in the existence of unseen spirits and of their 
power of communication with us in the flesh is one of the oldest, 
most widespread and most insistent beliefs of man, and it has 
been revived strangely in our day. For the first time in tbe 
history of man, these powers have been scientifically investi- 
gated în our day. Already the result is that a considerable 
number of eminent men of science have had the courage to 
avow that, after allowing for illusion, fraud and every possi- 
ble hypothesis of interpretation, they have been driven up to 
the ultimate solution of the the problem—belief ia actual com- 
munication of the spirits of those whom we cali ‘dead’ with 
the living. .... Religious faith is finding its true foundations 
in the recognition of man as a spiritual being; .... as a child 
of a vaster Spiritual Being, the Lord of all tife. One belief ab- 
sointely essential to ethics, immortality. is coming within the 
ken of scientific demonstration.” 
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Writers of Lessons for the H. S. S. Department should send 
their manuscripts to Eliza Mowry Bliven, Brooklyn, Conn. 


It is only half of Freethought to freely think for yourself; 
the other half is to freely allow your opponent to do the same. 


'The violets, carnations, nasturtiums, etc., are still bloom- 
ing in the Revrew office garden, and the tomato vines in the 
kitchen garden are still green in these last days of January. 


Study well Prof. Wakeman's ''Science Js Religion," page 
42. It is introductory to his able Lecture recently delivered be- 
fore the Manhattan Liberal Club, New York, and which is to 
be printed in full in the Review for March and April. 


Tue REVIEW is now regularly placed on file in the Los 
Angeles Free Public Library, in its proper alphabetical place 
in the magazine section of the reading room, with cover and la- 
bel uniform with the others, by order of the board of directors. 
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Some people seem to be unable to distinguish between the 
logical combatting of error and assaulting the character and 
opinions of those who mistakenly err with offensive epithets, 
misrepresentation and unbecoming language. 

——0—— 

One Liberal Freethinker has sent me $10.00 to be used as 
payment for the Review to be sent to worthy people who are 
unfortunately unable to pay forit themselves. This kind of 
a "donation" is always acceptable. I want a reader fot every 
dollar sent to the Review. 

——_0——— 

The Literary Guide, a Rationalistic review, published in 
London, Eng., in its September issue, said: ‘Tags HUMANI- 
TARIAN Review [for August], from Los Angeles, Cal., centains 
some sprightly articles, including the editor’s answer to the 
question, ‘Do you believe in God?'" 

— 

What did ‘‘the serpent" do in Eden? Taught the ignorant, 
naked barbarians to "know good from evil." What does the 
Christian missionary profess to do now?  Precisely the same 
thing. The missionary, then, is ''the serpent" ‘‘ manifesting” 
himself in modern times! And '"'verily, verily I say unto you,” 
the serpent still “tempts” chiefly "the woman,” as of old ! 

oe 

The Agnostic Journal calls itself ‘‘an eclectic review,” but 
it is really a first-rate Freethought weekly, edited by Saladin 
and published by W. Stewart & Co., 41 Farringdon st., E. C., 
London, England. It reaches this office regularly, and is as 
regularly welcomed and read through from alpha to omega. 
There is but one “‘ Saladin,” but he is a host within himself. 

—————0——— 

In an account of a recent annual meeting of the Woman's 

Social Science Club of Silverton, Oregon, The Silverton, the 


local paper, says: ‘‘ While extolling the virtues of the woman's 
work, L. E. Rauch, Esq., paid 2 glowing tribute to the mem- 
ory of Mrs. Emily L. Wakeman, founder of the W. S. S. Club of 
Silverton, also of a Club in New York City. 'The noble work 
she did during her stay here will ever perpetuate her memory in 
the hearts of those whe labor for the advancement of mankind." 
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A GOSPEL OF BAD TIDINGS. 


Will the heathen who have never had the gospel preached 
to them be doomed to everlasting torment? ''Oh, no," saysthe 
Christian, ‘‘God, in the plenitude of his wisdom and compas- 
sion, will povide for their salvation just as he will for that of our 
infants who die before reaching the age of accountability." If 
the gospel be preached to them, is it not true that a very large 
majority of them will refuse to ''believe," and so, according to 
your doctrine, be forever punished? ''Well, yes; I presume so." 
Logically, then, does not the missionary carry tothe heathen 
a gospel of damnation instead of salvation for millions who 
without the gospel would escape? ''The ways of God are past 
finding out!" That is, your notion of his ways does not co- 
incide with reason or common sense. If God is the manager of 
nature, natural laws are ‘‘his ways" and modern scientists are 
fast finding them out. 


"VEGETARIANISM:" 


A Lecture by C. W. G. Withee, of St. Paul, Minn., a new 
pamphlet of 31 elegant pages, a copy of which by the author's 
kindness has come to me. It is a clear and able statement of 
the objections to flesh food for human beings and arguments 
in favor of an exclusively vegetarian diet—that is, plant pro- 
ducts, as fruits, nuts, grains, and nutrititious vegetables. Mr. 
Withee herein considers the question from the view-points of 
health, of economy, of humaneness, and of morals; and the ar- 
gument from the moral stand-point is especially amplified and 
emphasized. The author gives those vegetarians who depend 
largely on the Bible argument a wholesome dose of the medi- 
cine of truth as follows: ''Christian vegetarians will try to 
prove by the Bible that we ought not to kill and eat our friends 
of the other planes of being, but they have a rough road of it, 
for offerings of flesh were made apparently with the approval 
of those who had to do with the making of the Bible. To all 
such I would say, ‘Give up the task, as it is absolutely impossi- 
ble to become humane while we think more of the Bible than 
a mere history of the peoples of the age in which it was made.’ 
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* * * It is impossible to make headway when such an incubus 


as an inspired Bible stands inthe way. But vegetarianism has 
firmer ground than this upon which to stand." This booklet 


is a real humanitarian work, and I advise every reader of this 
to send for and read it. No price is announced, but address the 
author, No. 53 Summit ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


"LIVING" AND "DEAD" MATTER. 


Not only New-Thoughtists but some Freethinkers have 
fallen into the error of affirming that ‘‘all matter is alive" and 
that 'there is no such thing as dead matter." "These state- 
ments are based on the unscientific assumption that the word 
living is an exact synonym of active; and that the word dead 
is synonymous with inert. The words active and motion are 
general in applicability, and science now recognizes the fact 
that all matter is always active—in motion; that "there is no 
matter without motion and no motion without matter." But 
science classifies the actions of matter and designates each of 
these classes by a word of specific application, designating a 
particular, specific mode of motion or kind of action, as physical 
motion—of bodies of matter, heat, light, electricity, chemical 
action, vital action or life, and mental action or thought, emo- 
tion, etc. All motion is relative; that is, space being infinite, 
illimitable, matter cannot change position as to absolute posi- 
tion in space, but only relative to other matter in space. And 
the basis of unity of all modes of motion— monism, is the law 
of correlation—that all modes of motion are correlated, trans- 
mutable; so that when a form of action ceases the action does 
not cease—the mode or form is merely changed. Each form 
of action is dependent on corresponding forms, conditions and 
relationships of matter; and the form of activity we designate 
life is but that of a complex form of matter scientists call pro- 
toplasm, in certain restricted conditions and relations with 
other matter. Protoplasm so acting either to simply main- 
tain its protoplasmic integrity or reproduce itself is //v/zg mat- 
ter; protoplasmic matter that has so far lost its organic integ- 
rity that it is no longer active in maintaining or reproducing 
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itself, is dead matter; hence, all dead as well as all living mat- 
ter is protoplasmic in form. Matter not protoplasmic in form 
is neither living nor dead; and even the elements of dead mat- 
ter cease to be "dead" the moment their protoplasmic rela- 
tionship is dissolved, whether they exist as simple carbon, 
hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, etc., or enter into new combina- 
tions. A dry log is a "dead" tree; burn it, and it is no longer 
a dead tree, and the divorced elements of the one-time living 
and later dead tree, are now neither dead nor living, but inor- 
ganic in forms much less complex than protoplasm. So of an 
animal or a human body. Yet, by using the word dead in a 
somewhat different sense we rightly say of one whose body 
has been cremated, for instance, that "he is dead." In this 
case we speak of his body as having ceased to live. 


IS THIS YOUR GOD? 


Dr. Lyman Abbot, certain Deists and the Unitarians, be- 
lieve in the "Immanent God;" that is, that God is to the uni- 
verse what they conceive the soul to be to the human body, as 
concisely expressed by Alexander Pope in this couplet : 

All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 

Whose body Nature is, and God the soul. 
Let us examine this analogy when carried out somewhat as to 
its elements, To illustrate: Suppose the universe to be in the 
form of a man, having a soul which we call God. This body 
being the universe, of course there is absolutely nothing out- 
side of it—no food to eat, no water to drink, no air to breathe; 
so the body must be dead or the analogy is impossible, There is 
no external object to see, not even light to make the body itself 
visible; hence the universal soul, God, can see nothing—in ef- 
fect is blind; not a sound can reach his ears—he is deaf. His 
body occupies all space, therefore he is absolutely motionless. 
All living creatures, including man, are embraced within this 
universal body like microbes in a human body, but infinitely 
smaller in proportion, and hence, analogically, God must be 
absolutely unconscious of the very existence of humanity! As 
God, by this ideal, as to his body is ALL there is of nature, and 
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as to his soul is infinite, he has none of his kind with whom 
to associate, to love him and be loved by him, no friends; and 
as reason and consciousness are dependent upon perceptions 
of that which is not the ego—the self, there being nothing to 
perceive this immanent God cannot reason and is unconscious! 
O, no; the personification may do in poetry, when so under- 
stood, and poetic license may justify calling it ''God," but in 
Science there is no such thing as an anthropomorphous uni- 
verse, but one of innumerable material parts always in correl- 
lative activity under invariable, immutable law, and its only 
matter-of-fact name is NATURE! 


MRS. EMILY L.WAKEMAN. 

In the JV. Y. Tribune of Nov. 19, 1904, appeared the fol- 
lowing obituary: 

Mrs. Emily Ludlam Wakeman, wife of Thaddeus Burr 
Wakeman, and daughter of Elbert Ludlam, died at Myanus, 
Conn., on Nov. 17, after a long illness. Mrs. Wakeman was 
born at Oyster Bay, Long Island, on Aug. 27, 1839. She was 
one of the early members of Sorosis, and one of the founders 
of the Society for Political Study, of which she was president 
for several years. She spent three years recently in Oregon, 
where she founded the first woman's club in the town of Sil- 
verton. During her life she was an advocate of woman suf- 
frage. She leaves a husband and three children, Clara Wake- 
man, Elbert Wakeman, and Emily Wakeman Hartley. The 
funeral will be held today at 2 p. m., at her late residence. 


HUMANENESS TAUGHT. 

A somewhat exceptional but highly commendable feature 
of the public schools of Los Angeles is the teaching of kind- 
ness to animals. The imes of Jan. 15th says: '' The stir over 
humane work and the objects of the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals has drawn attention to the fact that the 
public schools of Los Angeles have long been engaged in cre- 
ating this sentiment among the school children and fostering 
it in every possible manner," In a report of the superintendent 
of the city schools for 1902, that officer says: "As the main 
object of the public schools is to make good citizens, and as 
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humane education contributes to this end, the committee on 
course of study and the superintendent recommended granting 
permission for formation of bands of mercy, and extending 
humane education in the schools. 'This recommendation was 
adopted on Feb. 5, 1900." Such bands were formed, and hu- 
maneness has ever since been inculcated in connection with the 
nature studies from the kindergarten to the high school. 


WHAT OF RUSSIA? 


Russia is a Christian nation. The czar of the empire is at 
the same time the pope of the Greek church—a religio-political 
autocrat; and the people of Russia are very largely Christians. 
Do those Americans who declare the United States is a Chris- 
tian nation think it is to our credit to be classed with a coun- 
try that is capable of making such a demonstration as Russia 
has just made to the world of the fruits of Christian rule and 
tyranny of emphatically Christian rulers? Behold the miser- 
able children of the '' Little Father" are murdered by his com- 
mand for so little a thing as appearing before his door to ask 
him to listen to their prayer for mercy! But a short time ago 
this same czar proposed to the nations that they all disarm! 
Behold now his arms slaying the Japanese who dare to defend 
the integrity of their country, and the people of his own coun- 
try who venture to ask that he listen to their appeals for jus- 
tice in their relations with their employers and with the gov- 
ernment. In view of these events, is il probable that the czar 
was sincere in those peace propositions? Suppose the powers 
should have accepted his proposal of disarming, what would 
have been his position now in these two affairs? But the czar 
as well as his subject believes he rules by divine right, and so 
his laws are the decrees of God and his acts divinely ordained 
and sanctioned; hence he has no sympathy for the people's 
desire for even a very limited representation in the government, 
and the people are so paralyzed by the same superstition that 
they can do nothing; and the small minority who have in a 
measure freed themselves from this theological nightmare are 
so few in numbers, poor in purse and lacking in organized 
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effort that they are impotent. The autocracy will not yet be 
overthrown; God is on the czar's side—the god of superstition, 
of the sword, and of the machine gun. 
-0 


The Dresden edition of Robert G. Ingersoll's works were 
placed in the circulating department of the Los Angeles Public 
Library Jan. 14, 1905. The work was accepted by the board 
of directors on an offer made by local admirers of Ingersoll's 
writings, and the following practical Liberal Freethinkers each 
contributed $1.00 toward the purchase of the work: Reuben 
Roessler, S. A. Smythe, Adelmo Schroeder, Albert Fosgate, 
Walter Collins, J. C. Fleming, F. Sutherland, William Plotts, 
C. C. DeRudio, C. Schlegal. 'This is an important achievement, 
and these works, with Haeckel's ‘‘Riddle,” Conway's ''Life of 
Paine," and quite a number of other standard Rationalistic 
works already in the Library, together with the REVIEW regu- 
larly in the reading room (contributed by the editor), gives 
Liberal literature a very creditable representation in that insti- 
tution—the greatest educational institution in Los Angeles. 

———0 

It is with pleasure I note the enlargement of the monthly 
organ of the American Press Writers’ Association, the Boston 
Press Writer. Bro. Lewis, the editor, has labored under diffi- 
culties in establishing and maintaining the paper even while it 
was but a four-column folio, but the doubling of its size will 
increase his labor and expenses, and this should be borne in 


mind by its friends. See advertisement on second cover page 
of this magazine. 


— -p 

At the annual election of the Los Angeles Liberal Club, 
the following officers were chosen for the year 1905: Walter 
Collins, president; Prof. M. A. Morey and Mrs. E. P. Free- 
mott, vice-presidents; Frank Sutherland, secretary; J. C. Flem- 
ing, treasurer. Exective Committee: H. C. Jacobs, Mrs. J. C. 
Fleming, and the president, secretary and treasurer. Meet- 
ings are held at 7:45 o'clock Sunday evenings in Burbank Hall. 


On page 42, 5th line from bottom, read Vermachiniss, there 
being misspelled by the inadvertant substitution of z for m. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


———0———— 
Edgar, Neb., Jan. 10, 1905. 
Eprror Review: .... I know a good thing when I see it, 


and the RxvrEw is altogether too good a thing to refuse on the 
terms you offer. It is certainly a high-class educational jour- 
nal, and its large circulation is greatly to be desired. Were I 
able, I should not only take it myself, but would send copies 
of it to others. .. Truly yours, T. E. CAsrERLINE, M. D, 


McConnellsville, O., Dec. 16, 1904. 


Eprror Review: I received sample copy of your very inter- 
esting magazine and desire to secure it regularly. Enclosed I 
send $2.00 for which please send me the Review during 1905, 
and also send me your pamphlets as herein marked, and back 
numbers of your magazine for the balance, 25c. 

We have quite a colony of Freethinkers here, and I will en- 
deavor to get some of them to subscribe for your paper. Inour 
Scientific Association we have been discussing psychic phe- 
nomena for a month. We also had a society here of eight per- 
sons that got some very good results—rappings, etc.; nothing 
startling, however. Yours truly, STANBERY ALDERMAN. 

[Mr. Alderman is the secretary of the Morgan County Sci- 
entific Association, and I hope that if his association discovers 
anything of scientific value relating to psychic phenomena he 
will concisely report the same to the Review.— Ep. ] 


Wauseon, Ohio. ...... 

Eprror Review: Russia's appeal to the nations that the 
Japan-Russian war is a conflict between paganism and Chris- 
tianity is a falsehood of large proportions. Japan is rated a 
Buddhist nation, and in the seventh century before Christ Bud- 
dha taught the following: Not to destroy life; not to obtain 
another's property by unjust means; not to indulge the passions 
so as to invade the legal or natural rights of others; not to tell 
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lies; not to partake of intoxicants. Buddha taught: '"Those 
who do me wrong, or regard me as being or doing wrong, I 
return to them the protection of my ungrudging love. The fra- 
grance of good deeds always redounding to me, the harm of the 
slanderer’s words returning to him.” Buddha declared he would 
not accept personal salvation, but would teach and labor until 
every child of earth should enter heaven before himself. As 
the disciples of Buddha never persecuted, and the wreckage and 
ruin of strong drink has not cursed the followers of Buddha, it 
is evident that it is the foremost faith of the world, as it covers 
the ground of other faiths as fully as any of the others. The 
“orthodox,” or traditionalists, make belief an important requi- 
site in their creed, but the divine dictum, ''He that doeth right- 
eousness is righteous even as He is righteous" nullifies their 
contention. The declaration of a great prophet, ''Justice, only 
justice, shalt thou pursue that thou mayest live" is asobligatory 
today as when uttered nearly three thousand years ago. 
Very truly yours, J. H. SugRWwOoop. 


Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 14, 1905. 


Eprror Review: The anniversary of Paine's birthday being 
January 29th, I suppose your February number will contain 
matter pertaining to him, and so I send you a half-tone plate 
for use in that number. Jt is a portrait of Capt. Loyd, aged 
85, standing by the Paine chair. He has faithfully guarded 
the monument at New Rochelle, N. Y., for half a century, and 
Ihave no doubt many of your readers will be pleased to see 
his portrait. The monument will be moved from the grave of 
Paine to the center of North street and Paine avenue, which 
will be widened to give ample space for it. 'This work was 
begun iu December last. 

CAn English writer contemporaneous with Paine thus de- 
scribes his personal appearance: 


The lofty brow, the prominent nose, the large and lustrous 
eyes—which were singularly piercing—bespoke intelligence; 
while his strong athletic figure seemed to indicate a man who 
could act as well as think. His neat attire—the snuff-colored 
coat, the drab breeches, the velvet vest, the silver shoe-buckles, 
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the side-curls and powdered hair—must have gone far to make 
his presence prepossessing. Easy and gracious in his manners, 
though among strangers rather taciturn, he was a charming 
companion in the circle of his friends, a brilliant talker, who 
delighted in paradox and argument. 


A SERMONETTE. 

“A new command I give unto you." Read the Age of Rea- 
son and you will find these words: '"To do good is my relig- 
ion.” Any religion that requires the doing of good works as 
the first command can but meet with the approval of all 
rational beings. You will observe that there is nothing said 
about the reward you will receive in this new religion; nothing 
about belief or damnation; that belongs to the older religions. 
The objections made to a Bible religion by Paine are now be- 
ing adopted by the college professors who are the successors 
of those who abused him a century ago. But those of the old 
faith will ask, ‘‘What reward will be given to good works?” 
I answer, a clear conscience, which is above rubies, and a vir- 
tuous act carries with it its own reward. 

Do you sympathize with suffering? Do you remember the 
many laughs at the absurdities of the Bible stories? Then 
think of the case of Bro. Watson Heston (see p. 765 of REVIEW 
for December) whose comic illustrations so many of you have 
enjoyed, and put into practice the religion taught by Thomas 


Paine. James B. ELLIOTT, Sec. Paine Mem. Ass'n. 


Great Bend, Kan., Dec. 14, 1904. 


Eprror Review: In answer to remarks in the October issue 
of your magazine by Mr. Jamieson, I will say: The discovery 
by me that all gods, devils and holy ghosts are fabulous be- 
ings, that heaven and hell are myths and the resurrection of 
the dead is a delusion was a genuine discovery since he admits 
"there is nothing to be taught about them, and gives asa 
reason that "nobody knows anything about them as things 
existent or nonexistent,” and that “they should be simply ig- 
nored." Since I made the discovery I have learned that a few 
others have made similar discoveries, but as they had no so- 
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ciety, teachers, text-books or catechisms, and made no effort 
to teach what they knew, it was left for each individual to 
make the discovery if he ever knew it. Mr. Jamieson had not 
heard before of the discovery or he would not have said that 
no one knows if they exist or not. Now that discovery is defi- 
nitely made, and it is of such vast and far-reaching importance 
to our race that it must be taught as a special branch of knowl- 
edge by an organized society in a systematized method and 
not be left to be discovered by chance or a combination of cir- 
cumstances that may not happen to one in a billion who is 
able to recognize its meaning. So far I have been able to find 
68 who have learned these truths, who, recognizing their great 
importance, are uniting under the name ''Church of Humani- 
ty" for the purpose of teaching them to others. ............ 

It is a crime against progress, civilization and posterity, of 
the first magnitude to know these great truths and refuse to 
do all in one's power to promulgate them. Millions of clergy- 
men and other idolatrous teachers are working with the frenzy 
of despair to save a world from the wrath of an imaginary 
God for lack of this knowledge. Millions of mothers and fa- 
thers are weeping and praying to an imaginary, wicked God, 
to have mercy on their loved ones and not throw them into an 
imaginary hell, for lack of this knowledge ............ 

W. H. Kerr. 

CowwENT.— This letter was much longer, but other matter 
being in the interest of Mr, Kerr's "church," and fully set forth 
in its organ, the Christian Educator &c., Y cut it out as not 
relevant, and instead suggest that anyone interested send for 
a sample copy of that paper. Mr. Kerr starts out in his letter 
professedly to criticise remarks by Mr. Jamieson, but what he 
refers to and quotes is what Mr. Jamieson quoted (with proper 
credit) from an editorial in the Review; hence I offer a word 
in rejoinder, or rather explanation. When Isay that nothing is 
known about God or the gods, I mean that no one Anows that 
he or they do or do not exist as entities, and that if they exist 
no human being £zozs anything about their character, modes 
of existence, relationship to man, etc. Such being the case, 
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we should ignore them—go right along doing the best we can 
without depending upon them for help. But this is not say- 
ing that no one knows anything about various god-idea/s. A 
living being on some plane of existence somewhere inthe uni- 
verse may exist, for aught we know, who is as much superior 
to a man as a mau is superior to a jellyfish; and could we dis- 
cover such a being or race of beings, we might call him''God" 
or such a race "the gods." But of the subjective gods, we do 
know something. They exist only as pictures in the human 
mind. Some of us know something about gods which were 
mere poetical personifications of natural phenomena, the sky, 
the sun, moon, stars and constellations, the year and the sea- 
sons, light and darkness, and the so-called powers of nature, 
including that of sexual reproduction. Some of us think we 
know with certainty that Elohim (God) and Jahveh (Jehovah 
or the Lorp), and Jesus Christ were such personifications just 
as were Amen Ra, Osiris and Horus, and Zeus and Jupiter. 
But few, if any of us, believe that the mythical character of 
the Bible God was ''discovered" by W. H. Kerr of Kansas, or 
that he is more competent to "teach a knowledge of God " as 
a myth than the scores of learned men who have written very 
many books upon the subject in the past 2000 years. Why, a 
large Christian sect sprung up more than 1500 years ago that 
not only advocated the doctrine that Christ was only an ideal, 
but many of them fought, bled, died in battle in defense of that 
doctrine! Mr. Kerr doubtless means well, but he repels those 
who are well-read on this question by his presumptive claim, 
so emphatically and repeatedly made, of '*my discovery.” It 
is astonishing that oue who has read the writings of Ration- 
alistic authors should claim that Ae is the "discoverer" that 
the God of Christianity is of mythical origin, and that there 
is no bodily resurrection— which many Christians, even, have 
"discovered;" but, if such a negative discovery be admitted, it 


is, also, a foundation entirely too narrow upon which to organ- 
Freethinkers or build a "Church of Humanity.” But I have 
not the least objection to anyone joining Mr. Kerr's church and 
"graduating in the knowledge of God," if he wishes to do so. 
Neither can I conscientiously advise any to do so.—Eprror. 
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HUMANITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS. 


PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR THE HUMANITARIAN REVIEW 
BY ELIZA MOWRY BLIVEN. 


TOBACCO. 


NOT FIT TO BE KISSED. 
[ SELECTED. ] 


MANEAT ails papa's mouf ?" said a sweet little girl, 
Her bright laugh revealing her teeth white as pearl; 
"I love him, and kiss him, and sit on his knee, 
But the kisses don't smell good when he kisses me! ” 


"But, mama.”—her eyes opened wide asshe spoke— 
“Do you like nasty kisses of 'bacco and smoke? 

They might do for boys, but for ladies and girls 

I don't think them nice," as she tossed her bright curls. 


" Don't nobody's papa have moufs nice and clean? 
With kisses like yours, mama?—that's what I mean. 
I want to kiss papa, I love him so well; 

But kisses don't taste good that have such a smell!” 


Yes, yes, little darling; your wisdom has seen 

'That kisses for daughters and wives should be clean, 
For kisses lose something of nectar and bliss 

From mouths that are stained and unfit for a kiss. 


LESSON XX.—FOR LITTLE ONES. 


Little Ned played smoke. His mother thought it cute. and 
called him her little man. Ned thought, "I'll smoke real cigars 
sometime." Bad boys gave him cigarettes, saying, "Learn to 
be a man.” It made him sick at first, but he kept trying—then 
smoked every day, It spoiled his taste; candy, fruits, bread, 
tasted like chips. His face became pimply; soon he could not 
learn his lessons well, hated school, went with bad boys, and 
into saloons, grew bad, and good girls and boys disliked him. 

When little Frank played smoke, his mother said: ''O, don't 
play that! Bad boys and bad men smoke." Frank answered, 
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"Uncle John smokes; he isn't bad.” ''Yes, some good men do 
smoke, but the brightest, smartest, cleanest, healthiest, best 
men do not." She named several such men. "'If I smoked, what 
a dirty mother I would bel" She told him what hurt tobacco 
does, and read a little poem against tobacco, and told him she 
hoped her boy would grow up to be a good man, strong, healthy 
and smart to work. Then Frank said: ''Yes, mother, that's the 
kind of man I mean to be, and I must begin right. I'll never 
use filthy tobacco—nor liquor, nor play bad boy." 


LESSON XXI.—FOR GIRLS AND BOYS. 


Girls, learn physiology, and all about the effects of using to- 
bacco, to save your brothers, boy friends and your own children 
from using this poison and becoming stupid, sickly, or druken, 
and save yourselves and other girls from becoming drunkard's 
wives. Boys, let tobacco alone, that you may become bright 
scholars, active on the play-ground, and strong, healthy, clear- 
headed, capable men that everybody will respect. You say, 
*nine-tenths of the men use it; many a hard-working man has 
used tobacco since boyhood and lived past eighty; can it be 
so very harmful ?" 

High schools and colleges prove that tobacco users are dull 
Scholars. Investigations in jails, reformatories, poor-houses, 
insane asylums and hospitals, prove most cases of drunkenness, 
and many of disease, begin with the use of tobacco. Tobacco 
contains from one to nine per cent of nicotine, one of the most 
deadly of poisons. Men smoke or spit out most of it, but there 
is enough of it absorbed to denumd the nerve centers, and this 
weakens the heart-beats, causing poor circulation and poor blood; 
less blood reaches the brain, making dull scholars, and causing 
the soothing, sleepy, pain-free feeling that smokers enjoy. 


LESSON XXII.—FOR GROWN FOLKS. 

A healthy man, working outdoors, can take a little poison 
every day and escape disease, because his strong organs rapid- 
ly throw it out through lungs, skin and kidneys. But his chil- 
dren inherit appetite for tobacco and intoxicants, and weaker 
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nerves and duller brains. Boys, weak or diseased men, and those 
of sedentary habits, cannot eliminate tobacco so thoroughly. 
The weaker organs gradually become helpless, clogged and dis- 
eased, producing sore throat, heart palpitation, dispepsia, hob- 
nailed liver, cancer, consumption, paralysis, or insanity, or loss 
of taste, sight, hearing or memory. 

All tobacco-users' enjoyment is transient, nerve-benumbed, 
sleepy comfort. Afterwards comes reaction, irritable, uneasy, 
dry throat, hankering for more tobacco or for liquor; more to- 
bacco to benumb those feelings, or liquor to stimulate circula- 
tion. Asneither contains any nourishment whatever, their ef- 
fects weaken the organs; gradual decay renders recovety im- 
possible. Thus man becomes enslaved for life to the tobacco 
and the liquor appetite. 

Is tobacco a luxury? or a disease-producing, conscience-dull- 
ing, drunkard-making, poverty-producing, filthy tyrant? 

—— Q 
To Discuss, Search Out Ways and Do. 


For tobacco $3,000,000,000 are spent each year. Ifall lands 
for raising tobacco were divided into homesteads; all money 
spent for tobacco were used to build homes, all time wasted in 
using tobacco were employed in improving homes, all laborers 
could have home comforts, clear heads, health and prosperity, 
and much less drunkenness, poverty and crime. 

Women should investigate tobacco's doings; then with pen 
and tongue rend the nation's chains, by abolishing the disease- 
producing, demoralizing home-tyrants. 


A PRIZE OFFER. 


To the first woman or girl in each State who starts a Hu- 
manitarian Sunday School, and reports to me every three 
months the attendance, how the school is conducted and what 
they do at the school, I will send /ree for one year ten copies 
of the H. S. S. Leaflets each month. ELIZA Mowry BL|vEN. 

The Humauttarian Suidas School Lesson Leaffets are in- 
tended for use in homes, schools and Sunday schools, to help 
teach morality, health, nature study and good citizenship. 
Send 10 cents for 25 copies and distribute them; or subscribe 
$1. for 25 copies of a new Leaflet each month for a year; i.e., 
300 for $1. Order direct from the ''Review" office, 852 E. Lee 
st., Los Angeles, Cal. For less than 25, send to Eliza Mowry 
Bliven, Brooklyn, Conn. ‘‘Lend a hand!” “Do tt Now!” 
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Jos. Bunata, of Chicago, some time ago sent $3.00 for the 
H. S. S. Leaflets for use in the Bohemian Sunday schools of 
that city. He writes that they have about twenty of these 
schools started, the object being to furnish a substitute for 
the religious Sunday schools wherein their children would be 
taught reading and writing in the Bohemian language and 
good morals, etc., but no theological dogmas. I sent them 
about a thousand of the Leaflets, assorted from No. 1 to No. 7, 
inclusive. The children will nse them in making translations, 
etc. This is a good example, and I hope others will follow it. 


This number is printed too early to give report of the Paine 
memorial meetings in this city. 


PUBLISHER'S NOTICES. 


N. B.—T xx Review is sent to those who order it till they 
order it discontinued, at which time all back dues must be paid. 


If you will buy some of the little books J advertise as for 
sale at this office, you will help the Review a little and get 
more than your money's worth yourself. These books are good 
to read, and good to give or lend to your inquiring neighbors. 
CAhaldeo- Babylonian Civilization; Judge Ladd 10 
Buddhism or Christianity, Which? Withee 20 
Teachings of Jesus Not Adapted to 

Modern Civilization; Dr. Brown 15 
Some Psychic Experiences of an Octogenarian; 15 
J. S. Loveland 
Sketches of the Scientific Dispensation; Davis 5 
Which God? 8-pageleaflet. Davis 
Bible Mythology: the fish story. 1 pages. Davis 3 
H. S. S. Lesson Leaflets. Mrs. Bliven 25 for 10 


If the “Review” comes to you marked "sample copy,” you 
will please examine it carefully, and if you find it seems to be 
worthy of your support, kindly send in your subscription. 

*.* The 64-page pamphlet, Sctentific Dispensation, offered 
last month as a premium proved to be so effective that I will 
continue it another month. (See description on 3d cover page 
of this magazine.) Anyone sending $1., during February, for 
the Review for the year 1905 will receive the book free. 
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THE TRANSFIGURATION OF GOD. 


BY DANIEL K. TENNEY. 


HE Liberal Christian churches, notably the Uni- 
tarian, have long since reached the conclusion 
that the Gods of the Bible (both Father and Son) are 
simply creatures of barbarian fancy. Yet we contin- 
ually hear the clergy of those churches talking about 
God, telling what he likes and dislikes, and praying 
to him just as orthodox Christians do—just as if they 
expected his special intervention in human affairs. To 
my mind, there is nothing more offensive. In a re- 
cent discourse, one of them remarked: “After all the 
investigations of science, to say ‘God made the world’ 
is the simplest, most natural, and most satisfactory 
account we can give of its origin and nature.” 

In his view, life represents the omnipresence of God, 
force his omnipotence, and the wisdom which seems 
to prevail throughout the universe, his omniscience; 
and he asks: “How can God produce a world whose 
supreme need is morality unless he had a moral pur- 
pose?" “God designs, plans, acts, thinks, feels and 
loves. What more do we want in our conception of 
personality?" 

Having been for many years a lawyer, accustomed 
to advising the way out of complications and difficul- 
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ties, and perceiving the hard luck which the Liberal churches 
kave in acquiring and holding their congregations and mak- 
ing themselves felt in the world, I ask leave to extend to them 
some friendly counsel. Education of the masses will, before 
long, demand that truth be substituted in the pulpit for delu- 
sion. 


When, anywhere in christendom, a person speaks or writes 
of God, he is commonly understood to refer to the God of the 
Old Testament, Jehovah; that personal, individual divinity 
who is said to have constructed the universe, and whose char- 
acter of love, wrath, jealousy, and a myriad other good and 
bad qualities, is so vividly set forth in the ancient pages. 'l'hat 
personage, be he good, bad or indifferent, is the only one who 
craves our worship, our adoration and our prayers. The Lib- 
eral churches reject that God altogether; they will have none 
of him. In that I joyfully join them. By doing so they neces- 
sarily reject also the stories of his deeds, and the infinity of 
nonsense specially pertainiug to him in our sacred books, thus 
leaving in them little of importance save a fund of impractical 
instruction and some highly rhapsodical poetry. But still it 
is insisted that behind all things known there is the immanent 
energy of the universe, which is in fact the true God, because 
there clearly appears an intelligence pervading that energy 
in its control of universal affairs. 

That intelligence is manifest in natural law, that there is 
design in nature, is very plain. To call this God, however, is 
misleading to common minds, descendent of so many centu- 
ries, during which (and in our own time as well) that word 
has possessed a totally different meaning. Liberal minds con- 
cede that the biblical God is no other than a creature of crude 
imagination. In short, that he is an impossibility. Why should 
not the name die also? Its former significance renders it whol- 
ly inapt to modern conceptions of divinity. It seems to me 
not just right to say ''God made the world,” for he did not. 
Everything pertaining to the universe is concurrently eternal. 
'The truth is that the eternal and unchangeable laws of nature 
are themselves the embodiment and standard of intelligence. 
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They are the all in all. To the extent that they have become 
discernible to us, the intelligence of all things is measured and 
determined by them in our minds. There appears no indica- 
tion of personality, either in their origin or in their execution. 
Nothing of the kind is thinkable. There is no need of such 
thought. That the evolutionary trend in human affairs seems 
to be toward a higher morality affords no indication that a 
specific divinity holds the reins, That tendency is a concomi- 
tant of the general scheme, ‘‘God designs, plans, acts, thinks, 
feels and loves," and has ‘‘produced a world whose supreme 
need is morality, and whose natural development is toward 
morality," said the preacher, and then he asks, '* What more 
do we want in our conceptions of personality?" 

Now, it is probable that mankind are increasing in their 
morality, but the improvement is wonderfully slow. If this 
new universal God, said to be revealed in science, "designs, 
plans, acts, thinks, feels and loves," why does he not hurry 
up the moralizing process? Manifestly, because he does not 
"design, act, plan, think, feel and love." For if he does any 
of these things, it is himself that is responsible for the preva- 
lent immorality and slow improvement of mankind, and not 
ourselves. But it is said that God acts only through immuta- 
ble laws. This does not help the matter, for thus it appears 
that law is supreme, and not the personality who is supposed 
to be its author. His creature, the law, is thus greater than 
its creator. 

To predicate in nature a pre-eminent God, bound hand and 
foot by, and therefore subservient to, his his own laws, seems 
supremely ridiculous. Why speculate on such a thing? We 
are not in need of a personal God unless he can do each one of 
us some specific service, as they used to say Jehovah, if de- 
voutly solicited, could and would do. Experience shows that 
no power not ourselves can do that. The "wisdom and pur- 
pose which lie behind all phenomena" are handicapped to help 
us. 'The phenomena seem to have got beyond control of the 
"wisdom and purpose" which inaugurated them. But if, by 
acquaintance with nature's laws, and veneration for them, we 
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can uplift ourselves to become more in harmony with them, 
then indeed may our inmost desires and our hearts’ needs be 
in a measure alleviated. 

As commonly indulged in, prayer is the veriest nonsense, 
and known to be such. Liberal churches ought to say so and 
have done with it. Pious meditation, humiliation aud high 
resolve would in no way be disturbed. If the contemplation 
of truth, to the extent that we know it, has no saving or im- 
proving tendency, then surely nature uncontrolled must take 
its course. Delusion should no longer be cherished. It is 
neither honest nor useful to longer advocate it. Has not weird 
and strange fantasy reigned quite long enough? But there is 
scarcely a Liberal clergyman in the world who dares to tell 
his congregation of the truth. 

We know that universal law exists, and that it is unaltera- 
ble. Should it command our religious awe and reverence less 
because we do not know its origin? Do we not know, in fact, 
that it is eternal and had no origin? Why suspect that, may 
be, there was a remote period when this law had no existance, 
but that some personal aud pre-existing divinity enacted it, 
and that to him and not to the law, our reverence is due? This 
is going much too far into the realm of the unknown. Nor is 
there any point gained by it, save perhaps a sort of deference 
to ancient error, and to the senseless imaginings of some of 
our neighbors. It exhibits a weakness where strength only 
should appear. It seems to me that '' Nature" and not ''God" 
is the word to use in dealing with those powers which lie be- 
hind all phenomena. It is the wonderful developments of na- 
ture which inspire the true religious rapture of the soul. They 
are real, perceptible to reason, not inconcistent with logic, de- 
void of all superstition. It is nature, about which we have 
some knowledge, and hope to know more, that should inspire 
our reverence and excite our religiotis emotions, and not the- 
ology, about which we are supremely iguorant. If the word 
theology means God-wisdom, as I suppose it does, it should be 
eliminated from our language; for no such knowledge exists. 


In discarding Jehovah, must we evolve a new god more 
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suitable to our times, as has been the custom in the past? If a 
doctor removes a cancer, must he put something else in its 
place? Is there not sufficient certainty as well as mystery re- 
vealed iu nature, by science, to inspire the loftiest thought 
and pulpit utterance? Are not the inevitable penalties of bad 
deeds, prescribed by natural law. and the reward of good ones, 
an ample and much better foundation for moral instruction? 
Is it not plain, if the soul be immortal, that the influence of 
earthly conduct will be felt beyond the grave? If I were in 
the pulpit, I could make this idea an incentive to good behav- 
ior, it seems to me, infinitely more effective than the fear of 
all the brimstone fires that were ever foreboded. One is com- 
mon sense, easily discernible. The other, in these latter days, 
is idle vaporing. ‘The scare has largely passed out of it; and 
something better, and more plausible and certain is needed to 
arouse the consciences of men. The golden streets of the 
New Jerusalem are alike delusive and ineffectual. 

The Liberal churches have gone a long distance in the right 
direction, for which they are entitled to all praise and com- 
mendation. But still, they all the time talk about God in the 
ancient sense, tell us what is pleasing to him and what is not, 
what he has done and will do, and send forth to him their 
prayers, just as if he were the same old Jehovah who has been 
ineffectually praised and prayed to these thousands of years. 
If this ancient Jehovah exists in any form, no objection ap- 
pears to a continuous worship of him in the old-fashioned way. 
If he does not exist, as all Liberal people admit, why try to 
evolve out of our imagination and erect a new God, of special 
prayer-answering and praise-loving functions, when we have 
the Great Universe before us to inspire our thought and adora- 
tion, and which we know neither glories in our praise nor re- 
gards our invocations? 

Conduct is all that counts in this world. Why cannot our 
Liberal friends say so without circumlocution? They would 
have a hundred followers where they now have one. Half 
truths have never won a worthy battle and never will, They 
are scarcely more attractive to the true Liberal thinker, than 
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to minds still clinging to the ancient dogmas. The whole 
truth, plainly told, is the need of the times. The Liberal clergy 
are about the only clergymen from whom we kave a right to 
expect it. Thousands now standing aloof from their churches 
would be glad to join in a crusade for truth and cheerfully fill 
the pews and pay the expenses. Eighty per cent of the peo- 
ple of this country do not attend any church, so the statistics 
show. Why? Simply because they are tired of theological 
nonsense. ‘They refuse to listen to tautological talk about a 
God of love by men who know no more about it than they do 
themselves, and fail to discover any feature of love in that im- 
minent power, whatever it is, which has brought into existence 
a race one quarter of which dies in childhood, whose genera- 
tions survive only about thirty years, and most of whom are 
surrounded by trials, tribulations and anguish from cradle to 
grave. 

Give nature a chance, for that is all we have to wrestle with. 
Relegate all the gods to the museum of ancient curiosities. 


Madison, Wis., Jan. 25, 1905. 


Brother and sister Freethinkers, if you are not of all men, 
and women, most miserable, you surely ought to be; for you live 
solely to benefit this howling wilderness instead of laying up 
for yourselves treasure in heaven; and you fear death only be- 
cause of love’s last farewell by the bedside, not because of the 
shadow of Satan’s wings over other worlds. If you are true to 
your "religion," mere destrucitve criticism of the gods and 
their books does not satisfy you. Negation is not enough. 
You must do something— do some good— you must realize 
that Now is the time.— Edward Cooling in Agnostic Journal. 


A Jewish Criticism.—The text of the Bible has been cor- 
rupted. Moses did not write the Pentateuch, and Isaiah did 
not write all of the prophecy that goes by his name. The mir- 
acles are mere fables. God never descended to Sinai, and Mo- 
ses never ascended it. The Bible did not produce religion, but 
‘religion produced the Bible —Aabbi Emil G. Hirsch. 
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CHRISTMAS SERMONS CRITICISED 


Passages of Christmas Sermons, as Reported 
by the Washington Posz, with Comments. 


BY MRS. M. M. TURNER. 


HE Rev. Dr. R. H. McKim, Christmas, 1904, claims that 
after 4004 years, ''In the birth of Christ God saw fit to 
reveal himself to humanity that he might reconcile it to him- 
self.” This revelation to humanity (which he is said to have 
created) consisted in the Holy Ghost fathering with a maid a 
child, whose life as reported by the New Testament is full of 
contradictions, misleading statements and false claims, which 
the clergy have fastened upon the unreasoning, superstitious 
people. 

After three years, though reported to have healed multi- 
tudes of all manner of diseases, he was disowned by his own 
family. ''The chief priests and elders persuaded the multi- 
tude that they should destroy Christ." He was called a ''de- 
ceiver," and was not believed by his disciples, though he told 
them often that he must go to Jerusalem and be killed, ‘‘and 
the third day he shall be raised again." Theology says he was 
crucified and rose again; however, when his disciples were 
told that he had risen, they ''believed not;" "their words 
seemed to them as idle tales, and they believed them not; for 
as yet they knew not the scriptures, that he should rise again." 

It has been over 1000 years since the above supposed events 
and Dr. McKim is asking, *‘ Why not let Christ and the Fa- 
ther come into our lives today?" 'T'he question is, Why do not 
these omnipotent individuals or spirits come in? Through all 
history the human mind has been striving for the better. Some 
activity on the part of those omnipotent creators and judges 
might purify and organize life, which the clergy seem impo- 
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tent to do, though using the weapons of God and the devil, 
heaven and hell! 

The Rev. R. M. Moore (Methodist) said: ''It seems often 
that Christ has not come because he has not come to us! It is 
the same old world to many—sin-cursed, suffering, sorrow- 
laden and full of despair." And that notwithstanding the com- 
posite Babe, Father, Son and Holy Ghost, so far as we can 
see, contained in the human infant. So, God has no place in 
this case. 

Rev. R. Fishburn (Congregationalist) calls on Christ in this 
way: "Oh, Christ, grant that no one of us may go back from 
this visit to the babe of Bethlehem without the assurance that 
he has saved us from our sins." 

Poor, innocent babe! It makes one sad to think that ''be- 
fore creation began," as the bishop of old said, '' the sacrifice 
of Christ as an atonement was the thought of God;" whom 
Rev. Fishburn calls upon, though more than a thousand years 
have fown past, to assure the sinners that they have been 
saved! Every sinner who can believe that the crucifixion of 
the Son of God was a ‘full and sufficient sacrifice for the sins 
of the whole world" must rejoice that somebody else was pun- 
ished for his sius, and that he will be saved ! 


Washington, D. C. 


Why vex ourselves with weariug care? 

Why shun the grave for aching head 
So cool and low? 

Have we found life so passing fair, 

So grand to be, so sweet that we 
Should dread to go? 


Some other hand the task can take, 
If so it seemeth best, the task 
By us begun; 
No work for which we need to wake 
In joy or grief, for life is brief 
Beneath the sun. 
— Louisa Chanler Moultan. 
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[From Ms. prepared expressly for T ug Review by the Lecturer.] 


SCIENCE IS RELIGION: 
THE MONISTIC RELIGION. 


A Lecture before the Manhattan Liberal Club of New 
York, on his 70th Birthday, Dec. 23, 304 Era of Sci- 
ence and Man (C. E. 1904), as “The Conclusion of 
the Present Year on The Important Matters." 

BY THADDEUS BURR WAKEMAN. 

(Professor of Law, Sociology and Applied Science in L. U. O.) 


Norz— For the Basis of and Introduction to this Lecture see 
‘The Theses" of Prof. Haeckel in the December number, and 
the Diagram ''Five-Story Mansion” in the February number, 
of THe HUMANITARIAN REVIEW. 


R. PRESIDENT, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: It is the 
happy instinct of a great man todo the right thing at 
the right time and in the right way. Prof. Ersnt Haeckel, of 
Jena, Germany, is thus instinctively great, among the great 
men of our day and generation. He is one of the best known 
and esteemed of living scientists, and stands easily at the head 
of the science of biology and cognate sciences, of which he is 
the world-renowned professor and author at the University of 
Jena. There he has continued and realized the scientific im- 
pulses and prophecy which Goethe implanted in that university 
by a triumphant vindication of the modern-evolution biology 
of Charles Darwin and his compeers, of whom he himself stands 
in the first rank as a discoverer, explorer and teacher. 

'The result of his noble scientific career is that he is a broad- 
minded, large-hearted Liberal; that is, oné who is emancipated 
from all of the old religions of dogmas, creeds and churches. 
He is as thoroughly convinced as of his own existence, that the 
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natural, scientific or monistic solution of the world and of man 
is the only one true and good; and, therefore, that the sooner 
it becomes the foundation and guide of human life and co-opera- 
tion, individual and collective (i. e., a religion), the better will 
it be for every member of the human family. In short, to him 
science disproves and so abolishes the old dualism of divine and 
human, supernatural and natural, spiritual and material. In 
the place of all dualism, to him science reveals a world or uni- 
verse and cosmos boundless in time and space, always existent 
(never created) and always OxNx—a monism, always evolving 
and correlating by changes, processes and laws—our knowl- 
edge of which is science. 

In his perfect conviction that the facts and laws—that is, the 
truths of science, are far more beneficial than theological or 
metaphysical illusions, fables and fancies, he is not apt to neg- 
lect occasions to so inform those he may be able to reach as to 
the new gospel and “religion” of Monism, which is his name 
for up-to-date science. 

Among such occasions was certainly the great and general 
Congress of Freethinkers held at Rome, Italy, in September 
last; and the similar one held, the month after, at the St. Louis 
World's Fair. These were beyond question the right times and 
places, Nor is there any question but that the manner in which 
he brought the most important subject before them to the front, 
was wise and practical. That was by thirty theses, or short 
statements; the conclusions of science being twenty, and the 
things that ought to be done by Liberals in consequence of 
those conclusions being ten. According to these thirty theses, 
the main thing to be done in order to make the new, true and 
good view of the world take the place of the old, false and bad, 
is that those who believe in the new shonld orGANIzE and work 
together in order to learn, teach, practice and realize it, and so 
help to order human affairs accordingly. This brings up for 
consideration all of the most important matters under the 
main qnestion of organization to affect them. 

To Haeckel it seems that the time has come, as never before, 
in which it may be possible for this new organization for the 
sake of the really true and good to succeed. In times past Free- 
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thinkers— Liberals, as they are now generally called, have been 
largely, from the nature of the case, inclined toward anarchism 
and individualism instead of co-operation and organization. 
They were the ''rope of sand," and could "agree to disagree” 
and do nothing! They could agree, generally on various and 
different grounds, feelings and purposes, to negaltve the old. 
But when they sought ''to get together," they only revealed 
"their distinct individualities" by their discord. "Though sci- 
ence was accepted by them in general terms, it could not ten 
insure harmony, for it was incomplete and limited in methods, 
domain, laws, acquisitions and certainty of results. Thus the 
seemingly ''solid facts of today were floated by new facts dis- 
covered tomorrow." 

Such was the helpless condition oí those who for years nega- 
tived the creeds, churches and institutions grounded on the old 
traditional dogmas of superstition. And such remains largely 
the condition of those merely negative infidels who are content 
to learn and tell how false is the old without being desirous or 
able to learn how extensive, complete and affirmative is the sci- 
ence of today, and that ''to destroy, you must replace" the old 
by the new. Dr. Moncure D. Conway, the distinguished biogra- 
pher of Thomas Paine, was the principal representative of the 
American Liberals at the great Congress at Rome, and the con- 
duct of its more than 5,000 attendants was in line with the 
above-quoted words from his address to them. ‘They formed a 
great friendly, enthusiastic crowd of an assembly or mob, but 
without organization or much parliamentary order. It became 
impressive by its numbers and their zeal; but without organiza- 
tion and order, it was hardly a-deliberative body, and could 
accomplish little of permanent value to the great cause and 
movement which it was desirous to further. The same remarks 
would not apply to the St. Louis Congress, yet that was large- 
ly composed of members of those diverse and rival Liberal so- 
cieties having hostile or rival officers apparently seeking to 
further the same cause by separate and different means. If the 
spirit of Prof. Haeckel's “Theses,” which they approved, real- 
ly prevails among them, will they not, now, help to form one 
organization in which devotion to the same great cause and 
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unity in work to make it successful will cover forever the differ- 
ences which in America have made Liberal success impossible. 


Probably neither Dr. Conway nor Prof. Haeckel knew what 
the other had said or sent in regard to this matter of organi- 
zation, but the Professor, by advocating general organization 
certainly implied that the Doctor might not be justified if he 
now extended his remarks against the possibility of continu- 
ous, permanent organization to all time and to "every type of 
Freethought." It is not probable that even he meant to limit 
the future. The fact is that the scientific type of Freethought 
or Liberalism has hardly as yet reached its majority. These 
thirty theses of the Professor are the first general and ade- 
quate announcement that it is now “of age," and capable of 
independent, constructive and practical educative, social and 
"religious" work. In so saying I would in no wise lessen the 
appreciation, esteem and gratitude due to the ability, heroism 
and sacrifices of those Liberals and schools of thought that in 
Europe and America have sought to anticipate the constructive 
and religious impulses of science and humanity. It would not 
be fair to mention one without mentioning all, and that might 
make them seem to some an obstruction to an impartial, free 
and clear future. But I cannot forbear to say that none of 
these efforts have been the total failures often represented or 
implied, It is largely to them that we owe it that we now 
have an opening future before us. "They have helped to pre- 
serve liberty, extend Liberal education, and have prepared the 
way for the "continuous organization of Freethought.” 

But certainly no such organization of Freethought is possi- 
ble, as Dr. Conway intimates, if it is content to remain meta- 
physical, negative and destructive. But far otherwise is the 
case, as Prof. Haeckel intimates, if it dares to become scien- 
tific, affirmative and constructive. Its organization will then 
become indispensable to the welfare. progress, comfort happi- 
ness and final blessed aspiration of mankind toward the earth- 
ly future: or to use a favorite expression of Goethe, and Haeck- 
el, necessary to those conditions which will enable us to live 
“in The Whole, The True, The Good, and The Beautiful” or 
pleasing. When the '' Monistic religion" of science and hu- 
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manity, ensuring such results, becomes generally understood, 
the older religions will be its rivals only among the ignorant 
or demented. It must then remain continuous and permanent, 
**a possession forever" because the indispensable blessing of 
and to the human race. This has been a dream hitherto, pos- 
sible not at all, or only tentatively, owing to the incomplete- 
ness, uncertainty (as Dr. Conway intimates), and prevailing 
general ignorance as to the scientific explanation or solution 
of, 1. The Universe (world or cosmos); and, 2. Man as a Per- 
son, Society and Race. 

But while Prof. Haeckel practically admits all this as to the 
past, he not only insists but actually shows that it caanot ap- 
ply to the scientific progress of the present, and much less of 
the future. Let us be impressed, and never forget the sub- 
stance and the order in which all this is made plain in these 
theses. Let us realize, to the mind and then to the eye, the 
birdseye view there presented, of the present affirmations of 
science in solving the past, present and future of the world 
and of man. 

Frrst.— Science is Correlation, " the law of substance,” the 
bottom law of all science, and its real explaining power in all 
of the domains of the universe. This is presented as the un- 
derlying and general affirmation of science in the first twenty 
of the theses; and is so summed up and stated in the 20th. 
This law only and alone completes the scientific method, as 
the correlating, equivalent, evolving, differentiating and inte- 
grating, and yet certain and knowable relation of all of the 
possible changes of and in the whole universe and all of its 
parts—including man and his “lot and fate.” The universali- 
ty, certainty, continuity and equivalence of these changes and 
relations, leaving no possible limitation or exception, obviates 
.at once Dr. Conway's statement about the past, that ‘the 
seeming solid facts of science today may be floated by new 
facts discovered tomorrow.” We can know now by their dis- 
covered correlations whether '"'facts" are solid or only seem- 
ingly so; and the latter we hold only as hypotheses— working, 
tentative, or other. If ''solid," they can be ''floated" only into 
new higher and broader relation by the discovery of their pre- 
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ceding, present and future sequent or concomitant correlations. 
But to talk of a "fact" identified by its equivalent correlations, 
as being changed, destroyed or ''floated" out of existence, is 
as impossible, inconceivable and absurd as to talk of the uni- 
verse being ‘‘floated” out of existence—forin the result, Aa? is 
meant, if anything is meant. 

This law is the key to the solution of the universe, of matter 
and motion, of protoplasm and life, of man and society of law 
and government, of conscious thought and telesis, of art and 
joy, of the future and its aspirations. We not only have a firm 
hold of this heuristic (discovering) clue, but have followed and 
marked out its explanation so far as to our world and ourselves 
that its solution is now the only one practically liveable. In- 
deed every sensible and informed person is learning to base his 
whole life upon what man does and can know, instead of what 
he don't and can't. Let us see how that is: 

1. In the first twenty theses it is made plain that the natural 
solution of the material world and its motions was the first tri- 
umph of man in science. It relieves him from fetichism, which 
is the sum and substance of theology, "When natural motions 
and causes took the place of the ''divine," the law of correla- 
tion, of substance, of ''the uniformity of nature," and its econ- 
omy, began to enter. Thence has come the natural explanation 
of the material world—of the sun and solar system, and the 
immensity of space, with the stars, starry vistas and comets. 

Indeed, the New Era of Science and Man commenced with 
the discovery and promulgation of the new or Copernican as- 
tronomy and its consecration by the burning of Giordano Bruno, 
Feb. 17, 1600, for pointing out that there was no Heaven, "Coc- 
lum non est," and that the rational reign of the church, the Bi- 
ble and theology was at an end. Ever since 1600 of the Chris- 
tian era (C. E.), that first year of the Era of Man (E. M.), the 
explanation of the world of matter and motion, year by year, 
in astronomy, physics, chemistry and dynamics, has advanced 
until our ultimate is now the ether as back of all atoms, or of 
the ultimate continuous matter, if we dispense with the atom 
theory. This ether is the ''riddle" which Prof. Ernst Haeckel 
has proposed in his book, The Riddle of the Universe, as the sub- 
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ject for inquiry and solution during the present century; and 
already by the help of radium and radiation the work is far 
advanced. 

We now know that substance (from Latin su, under, and s/o, 
Istand,) is that which stands under any change— motion, act, 
fact, event, feeling, thought, judgment, will, mind, "soul," as- 
piration, or all and any existence or concept whatsoever, form- 
ing the universe in whole or parts— with boundless space and 
time. Hence the law of substance is the law of sequent or con- 
comitant correlation, for a further and deeper link of correla- 
tion always underlies every possible change without conceiva- 
ble end. ‘Thus some of the sequent changes in our nervous 
systems have consciousness as their concomitant; much as the 
sequences in the solar system or in our clocks and watches have 
our time concepts and measures (years, months, weeks, days, 
hours, etc.,) as concomitant and attendant co-relations. With- 
out the prior and subsequent changes and motions in matter 
these concomitant correlates have no ‘‘substance” and cease to 
exist. ‘Thus end the divine and all spook "spirits." 

The material universe is thus an organic, endless process of 
changes correlating in and by matter and motion, 'now and 
forever one and inseparable.” ‘Thus the fact, process and law 
of endless correlating change and substance, of which we 
and all of us are parts, weaves for us the endless world, uni- 
verse and cosmos. The notion of a "god" having room to cre- 
ate anything in the endless natural universe, and to "breathe a 
soul" into a mud man, is absurd, and is scientifically explained 
as an oriental myth or Marchen, and the foundation of theolo- 
gy drops. 

2. Nor is there any room for "chance" or chaos, or life, or 
or ghosts, or spirits of any kind, nor for any inorganic matter 
orrubbish, for in the fact and law of substantial correlation 
every thing and motion is related organically to every other, 
and has its place. The universe is a correlating organism, con- 
tinuous in time and space. But that process becomes a living 
or vital "activity" only in the substance or plasm known as 
protoplasm or bioplasm in the domain of biology, of which psy- 
chology is the supplemental and useful attendant and concomi- 
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tant correlation, peculiar to animals and especially prominent 
in the intelligent part of the human species. This domain of 
biology is peculiarly Prof. Haeckel's own, and his great work, 
Anthropogeny, or Evolution of Man, translated and published 
by Appletons, New York, should, with Darwin's Descent of 
Man, be in every thoughtful household. Hoping that to become 
a fact, I pass to the next grand domain of nature. 

3. Sociology, which is the association and co-relation of ani- 
mals, and especially of mankind in societies, and as parts of 
one grand human race now becoming consciously organized. 
In these vast associations of peoples we fiud only vast corre- 
lations of social feelings and interests evolving in continuity 
and solidarity, with ultimate harmony and co-operation as the 
natural result to be finally attained. Until this science of soci- 
ology was realized and formulated, rather than discovered, by 
Auguste Comte, in 1838, together with his word ''altruism" as 
the counterpart of ‘‘egoism,” there was no broad and substan- 
tial ground for the organization of Liberals, as Prof. Haeckel 
has proposed in these theses, from 21 to 30, inclusive. Notice 
that each of these theses is a consequence of the preceding ones 
and all of the substantial one, the 21st, in which the funda- 
mental science of human co-relation is founded on the facts and 
laws of human origin and evolution; much as all physics, dy- 
namics and chemistry are but deductions and applications of 
the law of correlation and substance in the material world of 
matter and motion. It is the crowning glory of our great Pro- 
fessor that he has done this thing, and thus scientifically laid 
the foundation of all government, social organization and 
moral conduct. Its appreciation is the condition of any suc- 
cessful Liberal organizing; and to that end, we must try to 
understand and recognize its proper applications. 

4. Politics and Government. —We are thus next called to no- 
tice that from this natural, necessary correlate co-operation 
of and in societies we have (see Thesis 22) the origin of polit- 
ical and governmental life and action under its proper name, 
"nomocracy" (Greek, nomos, law, and krateo, I rule or gov- 
ern): that is, a human co-operation and piloting for the gen- 
eral benefit, as the real object and purpose of government. 
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Government by law is tbe administration of, for and by the 
people, who make or express the law of their natural needs 
and conveniences, and for their common protection and wel- 
fare. In the expression and application of such laws, peoples 
have, indeed, made sad work; for they have been just as ig- 
norant of the human social science of societies as they were 
of the science of the material world and of the solar system. 
But the remedy for this ignorance is not in or by anarchy, but 
in an intelligent and scientific nomocracy; and this in the end 
means, with the Teutonic, Saxon English and all civilized 
peoples, a real co-operative republic, federated with others for 
the common benefit of all. This, Thomas Paine intended to 
have founded and inaugurated in America as the result of his 
work, Common Sense, which was inspired by his "Religion of 
Humanity," first named in No. 7 of his Crisis, and born in the 
deepest agony of our Revolution. "''The United States of 
America," as he was the first to name U.S., he designed to be 
the cornerstone of the '" Republic of Man" and "the World." 
To realize this ideal of our founder, Paine, is our natural in- 
stinct, direction and object, under sociology—as natural as 
the 300,000,000-mile flight of our sun system toward Zyra, the 
queen star of the North. 


Our Professor next shows us what are the real obstacles to 
the healthy evolution of the peoples under the science of soci- 
eties, and he tells us first in 'T'hesis 23 that: 

a. There must be a real separation of church and state. The 
rudimentary nomocracy of the earlier periods had a theocracy 
or "spiritual power" as its "better half"—which was gener- 
ally bad enough. But ''progress is a continuous growth under 
the reciprocally co-operative processes, differentiation and in- 
tegration; the former furnishes us the impulses and materials 
for an ever higher and better integration." Thus it has come 
to pass among civilized peoples that the '' spiritual power," or 
church, bas been or is being more and more separated from the 
political—the state. Russia is the prominent exception, and 
it remains to be seen how near Russia is to becoming a civil- 
ized people and state in fact as well as in name. But there, it 
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seems almost impossible to break the power and continuance 
of despotism-fostering ignorance; for the czar is the union of 
these "twin relics of barbarism,” each sustaining the other. 
But everywhere the progress, liberty and welfare of a people 
are well measured by the completeness of the divorce of the 
“spiritual,” theoretic and educative function—the church, from 
the political functions or nomocracy—the state. They are two 
distinct factors in the administration of human affairs, from 
the tribe and family up to the “‘Parliament of Man and the 
Federation of the World." They are as needful and yet as sep- 
arate as the two co-operative hands, feet, eyes, ears and halves 
of the human brain. Yet we hear it said that if science be- 
comes dominant, its professors will control the temporal no- 
mocracy as,the czar does, and the papacy would had it the 
power. Prof. Haeckel has certainly put this important matter 
under the right and scientific light of evolution: The spiritual, 
theoretic and educative powers are to ''liberate, educate and 
consecrate," and so to sustain and enlighten the people to co- 
operate to protect and govern themselves directly or by suita- 
ble representatives. For these purposes the greatest freedom 
of thought, speech and press is necessary. But the functions 
of legislation and administration are not only final but prac- 
tical. In case of differences between the ''to know" and the 
"to do," the latter must control until appeal may be had to the 
laws and courts of the people, the final arbiters and umpites of 
both. Both are their servants, but under them, of necessity, 
those who have the practical function and power must bear the 
responsibility of its exercise until the appeal to the sources of 
power can be made. 

b. As an illustrative and natural sequence of this social evo- 
lution, the Professor points out, in Thesis 24, that *'the papa- 
cy" must become subject to the welfare, and pass under the 
control of the people. 

The safety and welfare of the people is the supreme law— 
Salus populi suprema lex,——and when any church or sect, Rus- 
sian, Greek, Roman, Mormon or other, practically educates its 
adherents into social enemies, law violators, drones, and the 
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useless creatures of "spiritual" and ‘‘other-world” despotisms, 
it is the necessary function of the people to see that this state 
of things is brought to an end by proper laws gently but effect- 
ively executed. As J. J. Rousseau used to say, if the co-tenant 
of your house will insist upon tearing or burning it down over 
your head, there is nothing to do but to see that he goes out. 
Self-protection, the first law of nature, applies to the law and 
the republic, as well as to the individual. 'The republic, and 
not the church, is supreme— Vox populi, vox Det. 


'There has been some outcry against this Thesis 24, as if it 
interfered with personal religious liberty. At bottom, there is 
no ground for this objection. The ''celibacy," ‘‘confession,” 
"indulgences," and frauds by ''miracles" and “‘relics,” are of 
themselves, at the very start, deprivations of the liberty that 
every citizen must enjoy as a condition of the safety of all; and 
the robbing of the young, the innocent and the ignorant, by 
the various phases of duress and fraud referred to, calls for the 
protection of the victims by the common law, in their interest 
as well as that of the community. The French people have 
been compelled to understand this practically, and the English, 
who abolished widow-burning (the suttee) in India, and the 
Americans, who have done the same for Mormon polygamy, are 
bound by these precedents not to object when superstition brings 
greater, though apparently milder, abuses and evils to be met. 

c. The next consequence of the social and scientific adminis- 
tration that the Professor brings to our notice (Thesis 25) is, 
that the ‘‘monistic religion" of science should be recognized by 
law, so as to have the same advantages, rights and privileges 
that any other "religion" has. This is not to be done by the 
people and the laws until Freethinkers and Liberals learn first 
to name, recognize and stand by their real, natural religion of 
the republic and science. Witnesses will be turned ont, discred- 
ited or discriminated against, in the courts; the churches and 
other church property will remain exempted from taxation, 
while the tax-gatherer and the landlord will slowly but surely 
hunt every Liberal and scientific church society out of existence; 
under the disguise of Sunday laws, one-seventh of the people's 
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time will be devoted to "religious" mummeries, or rendered use- 
less to them by sabbath restrictions. So is it with the whole 
of the celebrated ‘‘Nine Demands of Liberalism;" and so will it 
be as long as Liberals stand unorganized, and as irreligiously 
opposing the only organized religions, and, therefore, legally 
and practically, the only religions there are. Yet many of the 
destructive Liberals insist with the old religions and such pa- 
pers as the New York Sun, that there is and can be no religion 
except it is based upon the "supernatural" and old “‘spiritual” 
notions of a God, Devil, heaven, hell, and immortality in ‘‘an- 
other world;” just as though the natural and true view of the 
world and of man could not be, and is not, the on/y real basis 
of any true, real and honest religion there can possibly be! 
This is the way in which Prof. Haeckel presents this import- 
ant matter, and the leading Liberals of our generation are 
with him, and all ought to be. 


I speak feelingly on this subject, and with fifty years of ob- 
servation and experience, in which nearly every Liberal relig- 
ious society or church I have known has gone down, chiefly 
because it has been taxed out of existence; and so has it been 
with their schools, universities and libraries. They have to 
pay not only their own taxes, assessments, rents and other 
tates, but thereby they are made to help to pay those of the 
churches which are exempted. Could there possibly be any- 
thing more outrageously unjust than this? Suppose this treat- 
ment should be reversed, what a host of churches, chapels and 
couventicles would disappear within fifty years! Prof. Haeckel 
says the way out of all this injustice and iniquity is for Free- 
thinkers, Liberals and scientists to take the name and courage 
of their real religion, the only possible religion of our age, and 
to fight it out on that line until in the actual and thorough 
separation of church and state the very basis of this outrage 
is swept away by universal equality of taxation. In the mean- 
time, let it never be forgotten that there is no legal maxim of 
greater reformatory value than this: "In order to get rid of a 
bad law, have it effectively and honestly enforced.” Prof. 
Haeckel says to us, Put yourselves in a position and legal 
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shape to apply this maxim. Why not? The law we cannot 
change, we must kill by enforcement. 

5. Passing onward from the defensive necessities to those 
which are affirmative, our Professor shows, in Theses 26, 27 
and 28, that effective private and public morality, a scientific 
and human school system, and the general education and in- 
telligence of the people, youthful and adult, must be in the 
present exigences of our scientific progress actually dependent 
upon the work and influence of the organized Religion of Sci- 
ence and Humanity; or, in his own words, of the Monistic 
Religion. 

It is difficult to imagine a liberal-minded person unable to 
see that the higher morality, and the justice resulting from 
a higher scientific and human education and sense of equity, 
thus proposed, are of all things the most necessary in every 
civilized country, and especially with the United States, if our 
republic is to continue. If the "peace of justice"—a happy 
phrase of our President at Washington, which many think he 
may not fully understand(?)—is ever to be attained on earth, 
our training and ideals must be changed by a new and true 
religion. 'T'he monopolistic government of plutocratic classes 
must give way to that of the people sufficiently enlightened 
to provide for each an opportunity to do his best for himself 
and all; and to secure as a result, justice—‘the giving to each 
that which may be his due." When that is really understood 
and made the great object of the Great Republic, the inaugu- 
ration of the "Earthly Paradise" will have begun. 


6. '"Monistic culture” of the people generally, we are told 
in Thesis 29, is the condition of the realization of ‘‘a further 
mighty progress" beyond the height of the Nineteenth centu- 
ry, to be attained in the T'wentieth, upon which we have just 
entered. "'But this highly desirable progress can be realized 
only wheu the worn-out roads of traditional dogma and clerical 
superstition are abandoned, and a rational monistic contem- 
plation and understanding of nature reigns supreme." These 
are indeed mighty words, and ‘‘for the purpose of propagating 
this rational concepiton of the world, that accords with the 
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the laws of nature; and, moreover, to practically utilize the 
blissful results of theoretical Monism," he proposes the '' Mo- 
nistic Alliance," to consolidate the dispersed Liberal energies 
of the world, to which Alliance I will particularly refer at the 
close of this lecture. 

But first, now and here, let us look into this ‘rational monis- 
tic contemplation and understanding of nature;" this “‘rational 
conception of the world.” For this is the condition, he tells us, 
of his ideal—"‘the blissful results of Monism," which must take 
the place of ''traditional dogma and clerical superstition." Most 
true, O, Professor! But how can this substitution of the new 
for the old be made? How is it practically possible? We could 
not expect him to answer this important question in a short 
summary by theses. He left the answer for others to find or 
make, but as an answer is the condition of the blissful results 
he presents so glowingly, we have the best of reasons for mak- 
ing the best answer we can. 

That answer is, that the time has come for science to change 
for the masses of the people their synthetic idea and picture of 
the world, and of the future of mankind. "To them, and even 
now, except to a few, "seeing was and is believing," "That 
there was a ‘‘firmament” just above the clouds where the maker 
of this world lived with angel messengers; that the sun and 
stars daily passed over this stationary earth from east to west; 
that the volcanoes and earthquakes proved there were realms 
of a firey hell beneath—all this was too plain to question at all 
—until Bruno was burned for publicly exploding the illusion 
and its consequences. 

These consequences formed a picture almost indellibly im- 
pressed in and on the human brain, and which has been inher- 
ited from age to age—now known as ''the three-story tenement 
house of theology," and from which all the Bible religions have 
been formed as the supposed explanation. That picture in its 
results still practically remains. We still say ‘‘the sun rises 
and sets," though we know exactly the reverse isthe truth; but 
the masses of the people never realize that, but go right on by 
heredity as though the Copernican astronomy meant nothing. 
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As Col. Ingersoll said, '''T'he Christian brain is the one in 
which absolute contradictions dwell together in harmony." 
Most people still occupy, on probation, the living-room of the 
earth's surface; thence they will go up to the heavenly man- 
Sions in the skies, or down to the hells of the cellar story, as 
the creator and ''judge of all Mesh” shall determine at a judg- 
ment of each one, unless saved by the atonement of his Son, 
the Christ. This picture and story is the foundation of all 
the lives of Christians, Moslems and Mormons, and is the 
most terrible illusion of which mankind has ever become the 
victim, There is not an idea, thought or word of truth in it 
from start to finish. No such “three-story tenement house” 
exists or ever existed at all. 

But ''to destroy, you must replace;" and until recently, sci- 
ence has never been in a position to substitute a mew and trug 
picture of the world, and man and his present and future “‘lot 
and fate," in place of this old and now absurd illusion of the 
Bible and theology. It is only necessary to throw these theses 
of Prof. Haeckel, as above detailed, into a diagram-picture as 
"Our Enduring House and Home presented to Man by Sci- 
ence" to have the world described and explained to the eye 
and the mind in a way to be realized and never forgotten, as 
the ''five-story mansion of man's universe," taking the place 
of the old religions and their soon-to-be-buried three-story ten- 
ement house of illusion. It has five stories, and each of its 
stories have accurately enough five rooms, so that it is real- 
ized and memorized on the hand. 

It begins with the solid foundation of matter and motion, 
and reads up through the five separate dominions of nature by 
the ladder-law of correlation, until it reaches the highest and 
best possible zdea/ and aspiration. Let us study it over and 
grasp its meaning as a synthetic picture of (including man) 
the universe, world and cosmos, as explained by science, so 
as to carry it in the eye, head and heart, until that illusion 
of ‘mansions in the skies" vanishes forever. For until that is 
done, neither head nor heart can sustain a really true and 
beneficent life of action. 

[72 be concluded in THE REVIEW for April.) 
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PROGRAMME 


OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL FREETHOUGHT CONGRESS 
At Paris, France, Sept. 4, 5, 6 and 7, 1905. 


The International Committee for the organization of the 
Paris Freethought Congress, to be held on the 4th, 5th, 6th 
and 7th of September, 1905, has lately met to settle the pro- 
gram of the Congress. Senator Petitjean was in the chair, as- 
sisted by the General Secretary of the International Free- 
thought Federation, Leon Furnemont, late deputy of Char- 
leroi. 'The program comprises five headings, subdivided into 
separate subheads, as follows: 

I. Plan of a New Encyclopedia. 


IT, Ethics Without God.—1. Scientific basis of Ethics; Cos- 
mic Determinism and Man; Man in the animal species; Hu- 
man Solidarity; Conditions of Universal Happiness and Im- 
provement. 2. The Teaching of Ethics in Schools. 3. Free- 
thought and Art. 


LTT, The Disestablishmeni and Disendowment of the Church: 


tts Conditions and Consequences.—1. The Foundation, side by 
side with every religious association, of Freethought societies 
for organizing secular Fetes and the promotion of popular ed- 
ucation in the sciences and arts; 2. The right of the societies 
for promoting secular fetes, the right of popular universities, 
co-operative societies, and trades syndicates, etc., to be recog- 
nized as co-tenants and co-usufructuaries of the buildings at 
present utilized by the different sects, but which buildings 
henceforth will be considered national property; 3, Religious 
properties held ia mortmain to be applied only to the actual 
needs of religious worship; 4. Prohibition of priests from en- 
gaging in teaching; 5. Suppression of all monastic orders. 


IV. National and International Organization of Freethought 
Propaganda,—1, Federation of Freethought societies in every 
country; secular missions at home; 2. Organization of prac- 
tical solidarity between the Freethinkers of all countries; no 
Freethinker, even though in exile, should be forsaken or left 
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isolated whatsoever may be the country where he sojourns; 3. 
'The obstacles thrown by capitalism in the way of the expan- 
sion of Freethought; the attitude of the Freethought party 
. towards socialism; 4. 'T'he social organization of public char- 
ity; secularization of all charitable establishments at present 
run on religious lines. 


V. Freethought and Peace.—1. Freethought and peace soci- 
eties; 2. Freethought and international arbitration; 3. The 
inculcation of peace principles in the schools; 4. Freethought 
and disarmament. 


FREETHOUGHT PUBLIC DEMONSTRATIONS—FETES. 


Mass Mecting.—The Committee is preparing for Sunday, 
Sept. 3rd, i. e., the day before the opening of the Congress, a 
grand popular demonstration, to which they will invite the co- 
operation of political, professional, scientific, artistic and edu- 
cational groups and associations in favor of Freethought. In 
view of this great Demonstration, the Committee is at present 
elaborating a very striking program, 


Fetes and Excursions at the Conclusion of the Congress.—In 
order to mark the close of the Congress, the Committee in- 
tends to organize a splendid Fete of a highly artistic charac- 
ter. Should the Congressists (whether those of France or of 
other countries) so desire, the various committees co-operating 
with us will be at liberty to arrange. under the auspices of the 
Congress Committee, excursions presenting points of scientific, 
artistic, industrial, commercial or educational interest. 'l'hese 
questions are now under consideration, and all communications 
or proposals in connection therewith will receive the utmost 
attention. 


The General Secretary’s office is at 63 Rue Claude-Bernard, 
Paris (V.), France. The English Secretary is Mr. WILLIAM 
HxaAronRp, 29, Mersham Road, Thornton Heath, Surrey, Eng. 


Christian congresses are being held all over tlie country to 
consider the best means of counteracting the work of the Ra- 
tionalist Press Association and Mr. Blatchford, who has done 
such yeoman service in the Clarion. Evidently the churches 
are alarmed at the spread of Rationalism, and intend to flood 
the country with further rejoinders to the Cheap Reprints. We 
await the advent of these "answers" with equanimity, if in- 
deed not with delight, for the more discussion there is the bet- 
ter for the cause of unfettered reason.— ZLrZerary Guide. (Eng.) 
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VOL. III. MARCH, 1905. NO. 3. 
EDITORIAL. 


Tae Review this month is full of "good things." Don't 
miss any of them. 


To come to the Revirw office from up town, take South Park 
avenue or the Central avenue car to Lee st.; thence walk one 
block to S. E. corner of Lee st. and McKinley ave., No. 852. 


In a personal letter from Prof. T. B. Wakeman, I find this: 
"Your February number is just splendid! Your editorial, 'Liv- 
ing and Dead Matter,’ is the best statement I have ever seen 
on that most important subject." 


WawTED—Copies of the Review for December, 1904. For 
each copy received I will send a copy of Judge Ladd's booklet, 
*Chaldeo-Babylonian Civilization" or two back numbers of the 
magazine of 1903 or 1904, your choice, except Nos. 1 and 24. 


The Progressive Club's Program for its Paine anniversary 
celebration this year excelled all preceding ones, which is say- 
ing much for it. It was printed on very fine paper, with por- 
traits of the speakers, gilt border and portrait of Paine draped 
with two U, S. flags and shield printed in the National colors. 
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Comrade Joel M. Berry, of the Soldiers' Home in Ohio, in 
a recent letter remarks: ‘‘The HUMANITARIAN Review for Feb- 
ruary has just come, and it is just splendid!" Read his inter- 
esting article on ''Does God Deceive the People?" in the Com- 
munications department of this issue. 


-0 
Did you read the great address of Prof. Ernst Haeckel on 
“A Monistic Alliance,” in the Revrew for last December? If 
you did not, you missed ''a good thing;” but whether you did 
or did not, you should carefully read the extensive comments 
upon it embraced in Prof. Wakeman's able Lecture printed in 
this Revrew and to be concluded in the next issue. 
——o 
WanTED—Canvasser, lady or gentleman, to solicit subscrip- 
tions for the Review among the Liberals of Los Angeles, A 
very liberal commission will be paid; the field has never been 
canvassed for this magazine, and several hundred new sub- 
scribers should be easily obtained. Call or write for terms, 
sample copies and instructions how to find the right people. 


THE OBJECT OF LIFE. 

Millions of people in all the past have asked, ‘‘ What is the 
end or object of human life?" The answer by the philosophers, 
poets and prophets has always been nearly unanimous, ''Happi- 
ness." The priest bas, however, added, ''and the glory of God." 
The exceptions, as in case of the Stoics, the ascetics, etc., are 
more apparent than real—the end was happiness of some kind. 
Iam fully convinced that modern science will demonstrate that 
this opinion, like most other popular ones, is derived not from 
facts, but delusion—mental illusion re-enforced by wish, desire 
and hope, and is erroneous. It seems to me that all the facts 
of biological science, of both plants and animals (including hu- 
manity), combine to establish the truth of this general princi- 
ple, viz: All of the activities of life, vegetal, motor, sensual 
and mental, converge to the conservation of life itself; its pre- 
servation in the individual and its reproduction in the species. 
It has been extensively recognized that the object or use of 
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pain is the conservation of life—the maintenance of the organ- 
ic integrity; but the object and use of pleasure has not not, as 
yet, been generally recognized as the same as that of pain; but 
it has been looked upon as in itself an end instead of a means 
to an end. And žappiness is only a "higher" evolution of pleas- 
ure. Consciousness is near-sighted. Reason is its telescope. 
When we eat and drink and breathe unmeditatedly, we are con- 
scious only of the pleasure derived from these acts; so with the 
reproductive act and care of our offspring—the conscious object 
is not the preservation of our individual and race life, but the 
pleasure and happiness we derive from those acts. But when 
we look through the telescope of reason, we discover that we 
unconsciously eat, drink and breathe in order that our bodily 
organization may be maintained and continued, and that the 
ultimate object of the procreative act and the care of children 
is the preservation and perpetuation of the species—the race. 
But we discover more than this: we discover that the pleasure 
we derive from these acts are Mother Nature's sugar-teats giv- 
en to us, her simple children, to induce usto “be good" and do 
our duty to ourselves and the race— yes, and the Universe! 
This Mother Nature is both stern and kind. She gently leads 
her chileren with her right arm and relentlously pushes them on 
with her left—holds out to us tempting ''goodies" in her right 
hand and a menacing “‘rod” in her left; and she can't be bribed 
or coaxed to unjustly bestow the one or withhold the other. 
That the motive of the voluntary acts of animals, including 
man, is generally pleasure, immediate or expected in the more 
or less remote future, I admit; but when we ask why pleasure 
exists in the economy of nature, the answer is plainly, That 
living beings may be induced to conserve and perpetuate life. 
Why does a kitten play with a ball as if it were a mouse? “‘Be- 
cause the action affords it happiness," you answer. But what 
is the ultimate result of this activity? Development of muscular 
strength, agility and precision follows the pleasurable exercise; 
that is, ability and capacity to procure food that life of the cat 
may be maintained and perpetuated. So with the play of other 
animals and children. The object of happiness is Life! 
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PAINE MEMORIALS. 


The 168th aniversary of the birth of Thomas Paine, Jan. 
29th, was celebrated this year in'Los Angeles at two largely- 
attended meetings. The Liberal Club devoted its regular 
meeting for the Sunday evening of the 29th to speeches his- 
torical and eulogistic of Paine and his labors for political and 
religious liberty. Mr. Frank Sutherland, secretary of the Club, 
delivered the principal address, which was a carefully-pre- 
pared one—historical and instructive as to the principal events 
in the life of Paine, and eulogistic of his character. 

The Progressive Club held its memorial meeting in the eve- 
ning of Jan. 30th, in Blanchard Hall, one of the finest and larg- 
est auditoriums in the city, and the enthusiastic audience en- 
tively filled the hall. Miss Annie R. Alex presided, and de- 
livered an introductory address that was well received by the 
audience, which responded repeatedly to her witty remarks 
and sarcasm with cheers. Hon. Grant R. Bennett, an able 
lawyer and eloquent speaker, delivered the principal oration of 
the evening, on *‘ The Debt We Owe to Thomas Paine." The 
speaker had facts and ideas, and expressed them in that mas- 
terful manner that commanded close attention, unflagging 
interest and great applause. Geo. T. Bruce, the manager of 
the Club, made a short speech at the close of the meeting, and 
of course repeatedly '"brought down the house" by his amus- 


ing stories and witty and sarcastic comments on certain bib- 
lical narratives. A song by Miss Mueller and instrumental 
music, pipe organ and piano, added much to the enjoyment of 
the occasiou. 


WHO ARE THEY? 


In the Blue Grass Blade of Feb. 5th, there is a letter from 
D. Webster Groh anent the offensive epithet ''Infidel," that 
is full of sound common seuse, truth and unanswerable logic. 
And "Charley" dodged the issue in his comments. One of that 
editor's pet phrases for those who prefer to call themselves 
Freethinkers, Rationalists, Secularists, Liberals or Agnostics, 
rather than “Infidel,” an epithet bestowed by their opponents 
maliciously for the purpose of giving offense and slander, is 
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that of '"half-baked Infidels,” which shows how an ''Infidel" 
can "go the Christian one better" iu applying offensive epi- 
thets to their opponents rather than logic to their arguments. 
Let's see who some of these people are: Ingersoll, the Agnostic; 
George Jacob Holyoke, the octogenarian pioneer of Secular- 
ism; Charles Watts, the Rationalist; Huxley, the fearless 
scientist and Agnostic; Ernst Haeckel, the 80-year-old Mon- 
ist; Dr. Moncure D. Conway, the Freethinker; Prof. Wake- 
man, the Liberal, etc., etc. Are such as these "afraid"? 


A CRITICAL BOOKLET. 


The Christ Story, or The Foundation Defective, is the title 
of a 24-page pamphlet, with supplement insert added, by W. J. 
Dean, of Talent, Or., who has favored me with a copy of the 
same. It isa valuable concise statement of facts and arguments 
proving that the "Christ" of the New Testament was neither 
aman nor an incarnate god, but a metaphysical creation-—an 
ideal based on analogy with the natural phenomena of the ap- 
parent annual movements of the sun and the consequent recur- 
rence of the seasons—a trne nature myth, and only a compara- 
tively modern variant of the far more ancient original. 'The 
Freethinker who is still in the bonds of a belief that there was 
ever a physical Jesus Christ should read this booklet and be re- 
leased still more from superstition; and the Christian should 
read it and learn what a phantom his "Lord and Master" really 
was, and how defective the character and teachings attributed 
to it—''Him"—by the New Testament writers. Send 10c. to 
the author for a copy of his booklet. 


EILABHLLE: 

Or, The Redeemed. A Drama, by Lady Florence Dixie. 
A copy of this book has just been sent to me by the author, but 
as yet I have not been able, for want of time, to give it more 
than a very cursory looking-over. The work is among the ear- 
lier ones of this gifted writer, and published some twenty years 
after it was written, but, as she says in a preface, '" exactly as 
first written, ‘untouched by the hand of years'." The book is 
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a 215-page volume, cloth binding, and published by The Lead- 
enhall Press, I.td., London, E. C., and Charles Scribner's Sons, 
New York. Lady Florence is not only a prolific producer of 
interesting literature, but she is a liberal-minded, freethinking 
Humanitarian, and hence her writings are wholesome and use- 
ful as instruction as well as beautiful as literature. We Ameri- 
cans, who have little respect for the empty titles of haughty 
aristocrats, heartily approve of the title in this case, for Lady 
Florence Dixie is a real “‘lady” in the American sense of that 
word—one who is a lover of nature, and whose heart is an over- 
flowing fountain of sympathy, kindness and compassion for 
every creature that can suffer and enjoy, be it ever so lowly. 


DEATH OF WATSON HESTON. 


On January 27, 1905, the widely-known cartoonist of bib- 
lical and priestly characters, Watson Heston, of Carthage, 
Mo., died after prolonged sufferiug with pulmonary consump- 
tion. At the very last he seemed not to suffer, and so died as 
if quietly going to sleep. He was buried without the attend- 
ance of any priest or preacher, and with no religious ceremony 
of any kind. Instead, a friend read a funeral address which 
had been prepared for that purpose by Mr. Heston himself, to 
which was added Bryant's '' Thanatopsis.” 


A certain book in which occurs a falsehood about Paine has 
had too much free advertising by Liberal writers in nearly all 
Freethought publications. I will not allow the Rrvr&w to be 
made an accomplice of the slanderer by repeating the slander- 
ous phrases or telling of the book in which they may be found. 
If any actiou in a case of slander is to be taken, appeal direct- 
ly to the author or publisher of the wrong. In the case here 
referred to, I have no doubt the author simply, in ignorance 
and constrained by deep-grounded prejudice, echoed the near- 
ly universal sentiment, also the result of ignorance and preju- 
judice. To show that Paine was not what his defamers say 
he was, proclaim what he really was and what he actually did, 
and let the lies die for want of breath. 
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A GOOD PLAN. 


Why not have a copy of the Review sent regularly to every 
public reading room that will agree to accept and place it on 
file? Show your librarian a copy, and offer to have it sent reg- 
ulary for a year free. If accepted, send the address and fifty 
cents to me and the magazine will be sent; at this price I share 
with you the expense. Where is the Liberal who cannot give 
fifty cents a year for the immense ''good of the cause" that may 
be accomplished in this way? Come, let us try it a year at least. 


Mr. Wm. Heaford, of 29 Mersham Road, Thornton Heath, 
Surrey, Eng., is the English Secretary of the International 
Committee for the organization of the coming Paris world's 
Freethought Congress, and through him all English-speaking 
Freethinkers are to be advised as to the plans, rules, methods, 
etc., adopted by the committee. Mr. Heaford has kindly sent 
to the REvrzw a copy of the general program, which is herein 
printed on pages 104-5. 


Just as the last forms of this issue are ready for the press, a 
note from Prof. Wakeman informs me that he had been serious- 
ly hurt by falling from the top of a fence. A rib was fractured; 
but he anticipates an early recovery. 


Writers for the H. S. S. Lesson department should send their 
manuscripts to Eliza Mowry Bliven, Brooklyn, Conn. 


WANTED 
COPIES OF THE REVIEW FOR FEBRUARY. 


If you have a copy of the February (1905) number of this 
magazine in fair condition and will send it to this office I will 
send you a copy of Judge Ladd's Chaldco-Babylonian Crviliza- 
tion as payment; or two back number of the Review, if you 
prefer. Mail flat and write your name and address on upper 
left-hand corner (outside) of wrapper, prepay with 2c. stamp. 


The edition is exhausted and I need a number of copies to fill 
orders already received. Please ''do it now,” lest you forget! 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


BG Letters for this department should be brief, condensed, 
and timely, and must be signed by the writer's true name. 


APPRECIATIVE. 


I think your last issue (Feb. No.) is worth a full year's sub- 
scription. I tried to run a local newspaper with Freethought 
articles in it, and think I made quite a number of subscribers 
for such papers as the “‘H. R.” Please continue to send me the 
HUMANITARIAN Review as long as I live and it continues grow- 
ing better as fast as it has for the last two years, and I will try 
to keep it paid for; if I get behind, will make provision for you 
to be paid for it when I am dead. Enclosed herewith I send $1 
on renewal for 1905. James E. MILLS. 


Dickens, Ia., Feb. 15, 1905. [Late editor the Leader.] 


THE BEST EVER! 


Some days ago I received a sample copy of the HuMANITA- 
RIAN Review, and I enjoyed it very much—think it is the best 
Freethought publication J have seen. Find enclosed $1.00 for a 
year's subscription—this includes, I think, a copy of the Scien- 
tific Dispensation. Yours for success, A. ZAHLHAUS. 

Pittsburg, Pa,, Jan. 30, 1905. 


[My grandfather Abednego Davis, who was a soldier in the 
war of 1812, settled in Pittsburg when there was nothing there 
but Fort Du Quesne, and helped to populate the place by rear- 
ing a family of thirteen sons and daughters there, all of whom 
lived past middle life and most of them to very old age, as did 
Grandfather himself.—Ep.] 


FROM AUTHOR OF "THE CHRIST STORY." 


With much pleasure I have read the Feb. No. of “H. R.” re- 
ceived as a sample copy. You may count me in for a year, and I 
enclose the $in payment; you may send the premium, Scientific 
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Dispensation, and for the extra 7c. your leaflets, Which God? 
and Bible Mythology. 

It was through the copy of the Review you sent me, I first 
learned of the death of Mrs. Wakeman. That was, indeed, a 
sad event. Mr. Wakeman is a grand man; his reply to Mr. Ba- 
keris fine. Under separate cover I mail you a copy of my Christ 
Story. Wishing you splendid success with the Review, 

I remain, fraternally, W. J. Dean. 


Talent, Or., Feb. 17, '05. 


THE CHURCH, THE STATE, AND CRIME, 


I must tell you about Dr. R. H. McKim's sermon, preached 
Sunday, the 5th inst., and reported in the Washington Post. 
He calls attention to the abnormal increase of crime of all sorts, 
especially violation of honesty, chastity and respect of law, 
and says it is "due in part to the failure to punish crime, fail- 
ure of churches, homes, and fathers and mothers to do their 
duty." It seems that this work which has been going on for 
more the 1000 years with God, Christ, heaven and hell to help, 
in a majority of cases, and those in high life, has been a fail- 
ure. Dr. McKim says that "the supreme court has unanimously 
declared this to be a ‘Christian nation'." He says it is right 
that there should never be any connection between church and 
state, "but that principle has been confused with another— 
that there should never be any connection between religion and 
the state. The state rests on religion; it cannot exist without 
it." Dr. McKim does not explain the difference between church 
and religion. He asks; '" What right has the state to punish 
a youth for stealing, .... murder, and perjury? .... the state 
has no right to punish these crimes, or else it is her duty to 
teach that they are crimes." He calls on the public schools to 
relieve the churches, Sunday schools and parents of this duty, 
and wants the public schools to teach: the ten commandments 
“as the decrees of the Almighty Creator. Nothing less august 
than the voice of God himself is sufficient to clothe these du- 
ties with majesty and compelling power." The doctor seems 
to acknowledge that the theological use of this voice of God 
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and its compelling power is in vain. He says nothing about 
hymns and prayer, but thinks ‘‘it is entirely possible to make 
selections from the O. and N. Testaments" that no denomina- 
tion could object to. He claims that the state is depriving her 
children of all "moral and religious teaching." 

Among the things that cause this outburst of crime, he says 
is the “spread of materialism, involving the excessive love of 
pleasure and the idolatry of wealth.” The newspapers show 
that this love of pleasure and idolatry of wealth is among the 
church people, who can be numbered by thousands, while Free- 
thinkers, scientists and Materialists are few. The wealthiest 
people in the city are the clergymen—all I know of have mar- 
ried wealth. When Dr. McKim and wife went to the conven- 
tion in California they carried eight trunks! 

Washington, D. C. Mrs. M. M. Turner. 


DOES GOD DECEIVE THE PEOPLE? 


Hear what a Bible prophet says: Thus saith the Lord, Be- 
hold I frame evil against you and devise a device against you. 
Jer. xviii:11. But notwithstanding he is thus represented as 
warniug the people time and again what kind of a God he is, 
that he will surely destroy them, etc., yet they are exhorted to 
love him, worship him, and believe the Bible to be his inspired 
word. 'The Bible represents God as beginning his work of 
deception in the Garden of Eden, and keeping it up. 

But a new era is dawning, and people are getting tired of 
being fooled so long. The truth is, that the people for the 
last 1900 years have been wonderfully deceived and deluded 
over a mythical God and his Bible. They are just beginning 


to see their mistake. The nineteentk century has beeu a lucky 
one for the people of this world, It brought them a new leader 
in the person of Robert G. Ingersoll, who has written for them 
a "bible" true in every chapter and verse. He has left out the 
mysterious, the miraculous and the mythical. It is founded 
entirely upon good sense, reason and scientific truth, and there 
is no danger of anyone being deluded or led astray by follow- 
ing its teachings. He advises all to live honest moral lives, 
and to do their own thinking and reasoning. Mr. Ingersoll's 
mission to this world was to bring peace instead of ''a sword," 
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and he died a natural death, with a smile upon his counte- 
nance, while the '' Savior" of the Christians, according to the 
New Testament, was crucified and died crying out, ''My God, 
my God! Why hast thou forsaken me?” 

Choose now which you will serve, myth and miracle, or sci- 
entific truth and reason. ‘This is a world of progress, and it 
is learning very fast who the saviors and friends of mankind 
are, and also to take scientific truth and reason for its moral 
guide, instead of myth and miracle. 


Yours for truth, JosL M. Brrry. 
National Mil. Home, O., Feb. 9, 1904. 


MATTERS OF HISTORY. 


“ The evil that men do lives after them.” 


The letter that Thomas Paine wrote to General Washington 
charging him with neglect to demand his release from the 
prison where he was confined at Luxumbourg was caused by 
Gouverneur Morris, U.S. minister gt Paris, refusing to for- 
ward Paine's letters to Washington, thereby concealing from 
him the facts of the case; hence Paine's charge of ingratitude. 

'There is also another and almost as grave a charge againet 
Morris in reference to the burial of John Paul Jones, whose 
body the U. S. Government, through Congress, is to appropri- 
ate $35,000 to recover, and which bill President Roosevelt ap- 
proves of, shows how dear we have to pay for the neglect of 
incapable and dishouest officials. Morris, who neglected and 
lied about Paine, also a supposed friend of, and executor of 
the estate of Com, John Paul Jones, and the only frieud he 
had at the time, and whom he made executor of his will and 
an estate of $30,000, gave orders for the cheapest funeral pos- 
sible—which he did not attend, but attended a grand ball in- 
stead—showing a great want of respect. ‘“‘But the revolu- 
tionary government did what the American minister did not 
do—honored the dead hero by attending his funeral. And the 
French Assembly (of which Paine was a member) took official 
notice of his death, selected a deputation of twelve members 
to attend the burial, and provided a military escort to follow 
the immortal warrior to his grave." Theodore Roosevelt is 
the biographer of Gouveneur Morris, and is now willing to 
approve a bill to spend $35,000 to find the body of Commodore 
Jones and not willing to retract his falsehood about Paine. 


James B. ELLIOTT, Sec. P. M. A. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 17, 1905. 
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HUMANITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS. 


PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR THE HUMANITARIAN REVIEW 


BY ELIZA MOWRY BLIVEN, 


A PRIZE OFFER. 


To the first woman or girl in each State who starts a Hu- 
manitarian Sunday School, and reports to me every three 
months the attendance, how the school is conducted and what 
they do at the school, I will send free for one year ten copies 
of the H. S. S. Leaflets each month. ELIZA Mowry BLIVEN. 


THE GOLDEN RULE. 


Do yourself as another should 
Were you put in his place; 

Thus your example counts for good, 
And helps improve the race. 


LESSON XXIII.—FOR LITTLE ONES. 

Tom, playing with Fred's new wagon, loaded heavily, ran 
against a big rock and broke it. Then Fred, in anger, seized 
a club. His mother stopped him, and said gently: ''When you 
chased the cat and broke my beautiful vase, did I whip you?” 
Fred thought awhile. '"No; you told how much you liked that 
vase, and said you were terribly sorry, and almost cried. You 
asked, ‘How do folks keep nice things?’ I felt very sorry. Now 
I never play where nice things are, and don't break things." 

"How should you help Tom to be careful?” Fred moaned, 
“It was my new cart! Ican't!" He thought awhile. (Tom 
stood, sullen, near the broken wagon.) ''YesIcan;"said Fred- 
“you did not mean to break it. I feel awful bad, ’cause I want- 
ed it to play with every day.” Tom said: "It wasn’t very 
strong or it wouldn’t have broke. You can play with some- 
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thing else." Fred'seyes flashed. "'Mother, he wasn't sorry a 
bit! He ought to be licked.” She asked: '"Which way would 
you rather be treated? If you ‘licked’ him he might feel ugly 
and break other things. Now, he will be more careful.” 


LESSON XXIV.—FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


John Dean thought, “I like treats. If I sold liquor, I would 
want lots of customers.” So he went to a saloon and treated 
everybody present. Later the liquor makes them quarrelsome; 
they fight; go home ugly, abuse wife and children, and have 
no money for their support. Dean did to the liquor dealer and 
drinkers as he liked to be done by. But the fighting and treat- 
ment of their families should make him think, “‘if I were in my 
wife's place, or in the family of any driuking man, what would 
Ilike? They want John Dean to keep sober aud good-tempered; 
to help those men to keep sober and save their money for home 
needs; make the saloon-keepers have no customers, so that 
they will have to give up their mean business of making pover- 
ty, home troubles, diseases and crimes, and choose some bene- 
ficial employment. If I were in my employer's place, I would 
like steady, reliable workmen, and such men should have the 
best jobs." 

Name othet cases where grown people or children do not do 
to others as they would like others to do to them, and describe 
the way they ought to do. 


LESSON XXV.— FOR GROWN FOLKS. 


All justice, good government, social and home harmony, de- 
pend on the practical application of the Golden Rule. This 
rule is not of Christian or other religious origin; but it is the 
boiled-down ethics of all human harmonious relations—the rule 
of wise law-makers of all nations and religions. Every just 
judge, statesman, lecturer, editor, writer, teacher and parent, 
regards the rights of the injured and seeks to win or compel 
the wrong-doers to do as they would be done by. Greed, envy, 
malicious gossip, revenge, dishonesty quarrels, wars, and all 
crimes, result from the opposite course. 
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Different Versions of the Golden Rule. 


By Confucius, 500 years B. C.: ''Do unto another what you 
would have him do unto you, and do not unto another what you 
would not have him do unto you. Thou needst this law alone; 
it is the foundation of all the rest." 


By the Greek philosophers: ‘‘Do not to your neighbor what 
you would take ill from him.” —FPitfacus, 650 B. C. "Avoid do- 
ing what you would blame others for doing."— Thales, 640 B.C. 
** We should conduct ourselves toward others as we would have 
them act toward us.”—Aristotle, 380 B. C. 


By Jesus: "All things whatsoever ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to them." 


I recommend Mrs. Wallace's Report as a guide for all future 
reports; it is just the kind of report we want. It is concise, yet 
full, containing all that it was necssary to report, to give an 
understanding of the nature and variety of the lessons, the av- 
erage attendance, number of helpers, etc. 

Why cannot many who read the Revrew start such a Sunday 
School now—right now? Try it, even if you cannot get more 
than two or three children to begin with. Keep a record of ev- 
ery Sunday and send the report to me. I will furnish ten copies 
of the Lesson Leaflets free for a year to the first school started 
in each state, whether by man, woman, girl or boy. Write me 
when you begin and report at the end of four months 

ELuıza Mowry Butven, Brooklyn, Conn. 


The Humanitarian Sunday School Lesson Leaflets are in- 
tended for use in homes, schools and Sunday schools, to help 
teach morality, health, nature study and good citizenship. 
Send 10 cents for 25 copies and distribute them; or subscribe 
$1. for 25 copies of a new Leaflet each month for a year; i. e., 
300 for $1. Order direct from the "Review" office, 852 E. Lee 
st., Los Angeles, Cal. For less than 25, send to Eliza Mowry 
Bliven, Brooklyn, Conn. "''Leud a hand!” "Do it Now!” 


wn. Send a stamped and self-addressed envelope to Mrs. 
Bliven for a copy of ' What Is a Materialist?” and samples of 
the Sunday School Leaflets. 
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CLUB RAISERS. 


I want one in every town. If you will be a Club Raiser, 
send to me for sample Lesson Leaflets, show them to people in 
their homes, asking them to subscribe four cents for a year, 
Carry with you a pencil and paper, and write each subscriber's 
name and amount paid. After you have several names, show- 
ing the list with the Leaflets will help you to get more. Par- 
ents will want the Lessons for their children, and young folks 
will want them for themselves. When you have twenty-five 
subscribers you will have $1. Send the dollar with your name 
and address to the publisher, Singleton W. Davis, 852 E. Lee 
st., Los Angeles, Cal., and he will send you 25 Lesson Leaflets 
every month fora year, which you are to deliver to your sub- 
scribers. (We cannot send them to each, because the postage 
would cost us $3 a year.) Keep your list of subscribers so as 
to be sure to give all their Leaflets each month. "Thus you 
will help 25 families to read and learn all the good things in 
the Lesson Leaflets, and I will put your name in my list of 
Humanitarian Sunday School Teachers. Who will be the first 
Club Raiser? Er:rA Mowry BLIVEN, 

Brooklyn, Conn. 


FIRST S. S. S., ROGERS, ARK.—REPORT FOR 1904. 


President, Joja Wallace; Sec. and Treas., Mary E. Wallace. 
Average attendance, 12; number of workers, five; helpers, 4; 
number of lessons, 52; calls, asking each to search for the 
best that can be obtained for the '' betterment of humanity," 
46; prizes, 50: expenses, $4.85. 

January: Health, Oh, do not pick the Flowers, The Passing 
Cloud, Darkness, Mrs. Bliven's Lessons. Feb.: The Dawn of 
Thought, Doubt, Revelations. Mar.: Sunshine and Storm, 
The Butterfly, Life's Contrasts. Apr.: Do It Now, Contrasts, 
Looking Ahead. May: Freedom of the Mind, The Lost Ray, 
Faithfulness, The Honey Bee. June: Steadfast, Davs that are 
O'er, Struggle for Truth. July: Suggestions for San. Cook- 
ery, etc. Aug.: Planets, Light, Electricity. Sept.: Best Se- 
lections—Health, Beauty, etc. Oct.: Observation, Concentra- 
tion, etc. Nov.: Spiders, Grain and Vegetable Foods. Dec.: 
Story of Zjain, * Best Things," Christmas Stories, Review of 
Mrs. Bliven's Lessons. Health, Manners, Truth, etc., in ev- 
ery lesson; also recitations, songs, etc. Mrs. Bliven's Lessons 
used every month. Mary E. WALLACE, Sec. 
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= of Truth, send for this Book. 
PS ANO OF REASON 


BY J- A. CAMPBELL. 


book removes the black stain of superstition and hell 
inisa the people. It contains twenty Bible ques- 
ie. person proving them to be the truth will 
* Essence of Reason” explains where men ar- 
rc Cloth bound, 35 cents; paper cover, 25 cts., 
p inclosing money order or stamps, 
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SKETCHES OF THE 
SCIENTIFIC DISPENSATI 


A NEW RELIGION. 

BY SINGLETON W. DAVIS. l 

A Pamphlet of 64 pages. Price, 15 cts.; by mail, ost aic 

CowTENTS.—Ch. 1—Relation of Reason and Science to Re! 

Ch. 2—Psychology and the Problem of Immortality; Ch. 3—Nat 

the Religious Elements; Ch. 4—Morality and Relation of Ett 

Religion; Ch. 5—Evolution of Religion; Ch. 6—Agencies Effectiny 
the Religious Revolution; Ch. 7—Concluding MR l 

‘Well worthy of perusal. Taking his definitions of religion, b 

is not far out of the way, though I do not admit all of his conclt 


But he presents his matter in an original way, and m 

harmonious with reason and progress."— "The late pora 
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ANCIENT CARTHAGE. 


BY JUDGE PARISH B. LADD. 


REETHINKERS, above all others, should have some 

knowledge of ancient history, for, let it be remembered, 
out of the first concepts of early man was born the germ from 
which all the religions of the world evolved. 

Heretofote, I have given brief sketches of the early histories 
of Chaldeo-Babylonia, Egypt, Republican Rome, etc. In this 
article I shall call up the birth and life of ancient Carthage, 
in which I hope Freethinkers may be interested. 

Carthage, as most people know, was at an early day a great 
and flourishing city—the capital of a large territory situated in 
what is now Tunis, on the north coast of Africa. Like Rome 
and some other cities, Carthage had a legendary origin. Fable 
says the city was founded by Dido, a woman, daughter of the 
Tyrian king Belus; that one Pigmatian murdered her husband, 
but she escaped to sea, landed near Utica, where she built a cit- 
adel, around which Carthage was built and became a famous 
city; to avoid marriage with Hiarbas, she committed suicide 
and was thereafter worshiped as a goddess. 

Real history begins by telling us that Carthage was founded 
by one or more colonies of Phoenicians from Tyre, or Tyrian 
Utica, 853 before our commonera. (As this sketch relates to 
events prior to our era, to avoid repeating B.C. E. figures alone 
relating to dates will be given.) It is claimed, with how much 
truth I do not know, that the colonists were of Semitic origin, 
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an offshoot of the Palestine or the Canaanite peoples, and con- 
sequently their language was Hebrew, or closely allied to it; 
for we must remember that at the dawn of their history the 
Hebrews were in Palestine, where they spoke the language of 
the country—the pure Hebrew of Phoenicia.: For it was from 
Phoenicia that the Hebrews took not only their language, but 
their god—the Lord thy god, a corruption of the word Adoni, 
or Adonai, the principal god of Phoenicia. The name Car- 
thage was known to the Hebrews as /X7r/a/À-baal, and by the 
Greeks as Aarchedon. 

Little was known of the city until the sixth century (B.C. E.) 
when it was a great commercial city, the capital of a large scope 
of territory on the north coast of Africa and extending to the 
islands of Sardinia, Sicily and Malta. "The city assisted, and 
to some extent maintained control over, Utica, Hadrumetum, 
Hippo, and some other Phoenician cities in Africa, and not omit- 
ting to force tribute from some interior African tribes. Its in- 
habitants consisted of Libyans, Phcenicians and half-breeds. 
The latter being held in no esteem, looked upon as mere slaves, 
Harma, about the middle of the sixth century, fitted out an ex- 
pedition and transported them into foreign lands. ‘The expe- 
dition sailed beyond the Pillars of Hercules, founded cities, and 
sailed up the river Chrestes (Senegal) to the South-horn bay 
(Sherobaro Sound), south of Sierra Leon. About this time 
Himilco sent ships to the north coast of Europe, probably to 
Britain, for tin. 

In the year 523 Cambyses sent a fleet against Carthage, but 
its mariners being largely Phoenicians, they refused to attack 
their kinsmen, and so the expedition failed. By the year 509, 
Carthage had become a great rival of Rome, and being the 
more powerful of the two, she forced a treaty prohibiting the 
Romans from sailing their ships beyond Cape Bon. In this 
treaty, Carthage agreed to make no war on any Latin city. A 
later treaty forbade the Romans trading with any part of Afri- 
ca or Sardinia, and allowed Carthage to make war ou Latin 
cities not under the sway of Rome; but the Carthagenians could 
found no city in Italy. At the beginning of the fifth century 
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the struggle for supremacy commenced among the three pow- 
ers, Carthage, the Canaan Greeks and Rome. The Greco-Phe- 
nicians, or Canaanites, fought for the possession of Sicily. Tak- 
ing advantage of the Persian invasion of Greece, Carthage 
struck for all of Sicily. 

In 420, Hamilcar landed on the island with a force of 300,000 
men—Pheenicians, Libyans, Iberians, Corsicans, Sardinians 
and Ligurians. This vast army was met at Himera by 55,000 
Syracusans under the command of Gelen. In the desperate 
battle which ensued, Hamilcar was slain and his army cut to 
pieces. This blow was so terrible that Carthage made no fur- 
ther attempt to renew the war for seventy years. 

In 410, Hannibal, a grandson of Hamilcar, invaded Sicily 
with 100,000 men, and slaughtered all the inhabitants of the 
city of Salinus, captured Himera and offered up 3000 of its cap- 
tives as an expiatory sacrifiice to the dead Hamilcar. In 391, 
Hamilco blockaded Syracuse, the last of the unconquered cities. 
Pestilence having broken out in his army, the besieged were 
enabled to take the offensive. Led by Dionysius, most of the 
besiegers were slaughtered, and the remnant fled to Africa. 
But the struggle was renewed with alternate success until the 
death of Dionysius, when peace was declared—lasting twenty 
years, during which time the strength of Carthage was greatly 
augmented. The war being renewed, Corinth sent to the aid 
of Syracuse 700 mercenaries under the command of Timoleon, 
who put to rout 70,000 Carthagenians. A second Greek victory 
followed, when Carthage sued for peace. 

In 309 the struggle was renewed by Syracuse under the lead- 
ership of Agathocles, who sent a force to attack Carthage. 
Being called home, Agathocles left his own son, Archagathus, 
in command. Proving unequal to the task, his father returned 
and took charge of the army and the son fled to Sicily, when 
peace was made with Carthage. 

Pyrrus, king of Epirus, one of the greatest generals of an- 
tiquity, now projected the conquest of Carthage. In moving 
his army towards the city he encountered the legions of Rome, 
who so weakened his forces that his efforts against Carthage 
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were so feeble that his people forced him from his own home. 
Following this event, in the year 264, there began what be- 
came known as the Punic wars. 

In the meantime, Rome had succeeded in conquering all of 
Southern Italy. This brought face to face two great rivals. 
The Mamertines, who served under Agathocles, having ob- 
tained the aid of Rome, arrayed themselves against both Syr- 
acuse and Carthage. Here the Romans, iu 260, won the first 
sea battle at Myta, and in 256, the second battle at Ecnomus. 
Now, Regulus carries the war into Africa, where he is not only, 
defeated, but almost annihilated by the Carthagenians under 
the command of the Spartan, Xantippus, in 255. In Sicily, 
the Romans were held in check by Hamilcar Barca; but re- 
ceiving no support from Carthage, the war came to an end in 
241, Carthage giving up all claim to Sicily. The Carthage- 
uian mercenaries having mutinied, were supported by the Lib- 
yans, who, after a desperate struggle which lasted from 241 
to 236, were finally crushed. Hamilcar, for the loss of Sicily 
sought the conquest of Spain, where he aud Hasdrubal suc- 
ceeded in subjugating most of the peninsula. In 221 Hasdru- 
bal was assassinated. 

At this epoch, one of the greatest generals of the world 
came upon the scene of action. Hannibal, the grandson of 
Hamilcar, without a superior in the annals of history, first 
captured Saguntum, an ally of Rome. This roused the spirit 
of Rome, when the second Punic war began. It was the in- 
trepid Hannibal, single-handed, against all the legions of 
Rome, whose campaigns have ever been the wonder and admi- 
ration of the world. This great general created his own war- 
riors and led them to battle as never before or since has been 
done, not even excepting Alexander the Great or Napoleon. 
He marched his army from the Elbro to Italy, where, in bat- 
tle after battle he drove the Roman veterans before him, like 
sheep to the slaughter, until Rome tottered on the brink of 
ruin. All these successes were won by an army far inferior 
to the Romans, who Bed before Hannibal’s cry, '*On to victo- 
ry!" Rome in this, her infancy, would have been blotted from 
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the map of the world had Carthage responded to the call of 
her great captain for more troops; but jealousy, the servant 
of ignoble fate, stood in the way, and men were not sent. 


Great Hannibal was not born to conquer the world. Fate 
left this task to the city on the banks of the Tiber—a city 
twice famous; first, as the mistress of the civilized world; sec- 
ond, as the poluted mistress—the scarlet jade of popedom. 


After fifteen years of unparalleled success, Hannibal was 
forced to return to Africa to defend his own city, then be- 
sieged by Scipio, for in 202 Publius Cometius Scipio, to rid 
Italy of her most successful foe, marched out of Italy with a 
vast army, landed on the shores of Africa, won the battle of 
Zama, and laid siege to Carthage. A truce was declared, fol- 
lowed by peace, in which Carthage agreed to make no war on 
any state without consent of Rome, to surrender most of her 
ships of war and pay tribute. But such an inglorious peace 
could not be lasting, for Hannibal found pretext to renew the 
war when, in 146, Scipio again besieged Carthage and after a 
most desperate defense.in its streets, aided by its heroic wo- 
men, for seven days, the city fell a prey to the invaders, when 
700,000 Carthagenians laid down their arms and Rome became 
master of the city. 


Carthage, as an independent city, with her dominions, once 
more rose from her ashes; but this time only to become a Roman 
province. Thus ended the power and active maritime life of 
of one of the greatest peoples of antiquity. What we know 
of the history of Carthage comes down to our times through 
Grecian and Roman sources, for the Carthagenians were a 
nation of traders and warriors under Hannibal, and not a lit- 
erary people. But one book has come down to us—a treatise 
on agriculture. Their religion was as that of fire-worship. 
The scorching rays of the sun furnished that people with cruel 
thoughts and cruel gods. Their deus primus was Moloch, or 
Baal-Hammon, personifying the destructive power of the sun. 
Not only were many of their captives, but even their own peo- 
ple, often, were sacrificed to this firey deity. When Agatho- 
cles besieged the city 200 children of the noblest families were 
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offered up on the altar of Moloch. ‘The moon-goddess, Astar. 
oth, the Greek Astarte, was worshipped under the name T'anist 
Melkart. 'T'heir sea-god, the Greek Poseidon, was none other 
than the Philistine fish-god, Dagon. Religious honors were 
also paid to deified heroes, to spirits, to animals, including the 
serpent, and to some of the Greek divinities. Religion is al- 
ways cruel. In the very nature of things it can't be otherwise. 
'The gods draw heavily on the people that the priests may live. 
While with the Christians, people were not sacrificed at the be- 
hest of their god, all believers were sacrificed in the interest of 
the priesthood. 

The Carthagenian government was a quasi republic, having 
two chief magistrates, who were annually elected by the aris- 
tocracy. "The senate had an inner council which exercised the 
executive power over the civil and military of the government. 
Justice was meted out by regular courts. "Toward the close of 
their history political corruption was in every part of the com- 
monwealth, and this hastened the downfall of the government. 


The revenues came principally from customs and tribute of 
conquered peoples. Commerce was largely on the Mediterra- 
nean and by caravan; but their ships sailed to the Azores, to 
Britain, and the Baltic. From Africa they procured slaves, 
gold, ivory, precious stones; from the Mediterranean ports 
came wine, cattle, iron and fruit; from Spain and Sardinia 
came silver; Britain furnished tin and copper; the Baltic gave 
amber; nor was Gaul left out as a trading station. 

Carthage was poor in art, and still more so in literature. 
When the city was captured by Scipio its few Greek works were 
destroyed, but the book on agriculture above mentioned, as- 
cribed to Mago, was translated into Latin by order of the Ro- 
man senate. 

While Carthage was destined to die as a power, and asa 
great commercial center, she continued to breathe, but not the 
breath of life. 'Through her Christian church councils and 
synods she gave to Christendom a score of ignorant bishops. 

'Thus, in obedience to the stern decrees of inxorable fate, cit- 
ies, states and empires live and flourish for a time, and then, 
like all other forms of animate nature, they pass off the stage 
of action to sleep in the ashes of their former grandeur. 
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[From Ms. prepared expressly for the Review by the Lecturer.) 


SCIENCE IS RELIGION: 
THE MONISTIC RELIGION. 


A Lecture before the Manhattan Liberal Club of New 
York, on his 70th Birthday, Dec. 23, 304 Era of Sci- 
ence and Man (C. E. 1904), as “The Conclusion of 
the Present Year on The Important Matters," 

BY THADDEUS BURR WAKEMAN. 


(Professor of Law, Sociology and Applied Science in L. U. O.) 


NorzE.—For the Basis of and Introduction to this Lecture see 
"The Theses" of Prof. Ernst Haeckel in the Review for last 
December, and the diagram of the ‘‘Five-Story Mansion" in 
the number for February last. 


[Continued from the March Number.) 


THE FOUNDATION AND SUBSTANCE OF ALL: 
MATTER AND ITS MOTIONS. 
HE World odjective we must make subjective, and so our 
real, satisfying Homel 

The Picture-Diagram, just shown to you [see Feb. No.], is 
the story of the world as it is—as it stands over against and 
produces and sustains us every moment, out of, and as a part 
of, its limitless correlations. It is the world objective in scien- 
tific profile. But now we must change our point of view. We 
are compelled to live in that world, and so we must consider 
and appreciate it subjectrvely, as subject to us, so that we can 


make it the basis—the most useful foundation of the best life 
possible. 


Notice, then, that each of these grand departments of na- 
ture grow out of and rest and depend upon each of the preced- 
ing departments, and in this order shown. That was the order 
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of their solution, and therefore of their correlation. And so we 
find them, and so Prof. Haeckel has described them objectively 
in his theses of the address on ‘‘A Universal Monistic Alliance." 
The law of the relation of these five departments is simply the 
law of all evolution, viz: the AzgAer is produced by and depends 
upon the lower, objectively, in order to subject and use the lower 
to and for its advantage and higher life. Thus we ate to ob- 
serve, use and treat for ourselves this objective world, which 
has produced us and landed us ''on this bank and shoal of time" 
to work out our lot and fate. 

Note further, that all changes, facts, acts, events and pro- 
cesses in and of this correlating world, are not only co-related, 
butequivalent and uniform, and never produce the same resnlt 
except by the same means ard in the same way. When it was 
discovered that the chemical union of so much oxygen and hy- 
drogen produced water (H2 O), that settled it that water could 
not be produced in any other way, and that it could not be like 
its correlates, oxygen and hydrogen. So with lightning, life, 
consciousness, etc. Now that correlation has shown us how 
they come about, that fact is conclusive that they can come 
about or exist in no other way. The ''thunder-bolt," the “‘life 
entity," and all the old notions of "spirit," ''ghost," ''soul," 
etc., have gone with their ‘‘spooks” into absolute nothingness. 

With these laws and their consequences before us, let us now 
look at the five real and scientific departments of the world 
thus placed in their scientific order and on scientific methods. 


We know that we are on the planet Earth, the third from 
the sun in our solar system; that our planet rotates on its axis 
24,000 miles every 24 hours, causing day and night—night be- 
ing its shadow; that arouud it is our atmosphere, of which we 
breathe, and instead of a ‘‘firmament separating the waters,” 
etc., only boundless space and stars beyond our power to num- 
ber, extend beyond us. At the distance of ninety-three millions 
of miles from its sun our planet revolves around it yearly, mak- 
ing an orbit of 568,000,000 miles; and at the same time the sun 
[the whole solar system] pursues its course towards the star 
Lyra at the inconceivable speed of 300,000,000 miles a year. 
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These first facts of modern astronomy end at once all of the 
old ‘‘revelations” of "creation" and all of the cosmologies of 
the Bible and theology. But we must add to this that we find 
no vacuum, but an ether which pervades all space as a limitless 
ocean in which all forms of matter float, by which they are 
permeated, and out of which, upon final analysis, they are all 
found to be themselves but the ever-changing and correlating 
forms. ‘That ether appears as the ultimate of which matter 
and motion, of which all things which are, are themselves but 
phases of rest and action in limitless being. 

In his Riddle of the Universe, Prof. Haeckel has proposed 
this ultimate of matter and motion as the great subject for in- 
vestigation during this century, and the scientists are well at 
work upon it with promising results. The discovery of radium 
and the extension of radiance to all forms of matter, explaining 
the formation of its "atoms" and yet its ultimate unity, is splen- 
did work that brinks us within sight of still more wonderful 
progress. Delicacy of sensation and perception may fail us, 
but then we may evolve a higher delicacy, or even a new sense 
or mode of perception. 

As it is, science has made it certain that the world has nei- 
ther beginning nor ending, nor bounds in space; that it does 
not rest on an elephant or tortoise or ocean of water, and was 
not created by Elohim, Jahveh or any other god in any way 
whatever. It is also certain that the ether is becoming known 
to be the ''substance" of all ‘‘modes of motion," and of all cor- 
relations of, or changes in and of, all forms of matter. Thus it 
is the all in all in which existence or being is realized. All mo- 
tions, resistance, light, heat, electricity, affinity, attraction, 
repulsion, and all the known qualities and properties of matter, 
are modes of action by which the ether ultimately correlates to, 
by and with us, and thus in us produces the conscious intelli- 
gence which is learning to understand it. 

The objective and subjective finally meet in this one concept 
of matter and motion. Thus, too, the static and dynamic were 
and are ‘‘now and forever one and inseparable” in this ultimate 
of existence—this end and source of being. 
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As to the forms of matter, notice that these are now five— 
the etherial and the plasmic having been added* to the old 
three, gaseous, fluid and solid. The two thus added are by far 
the most important; for the etherial is our gate to the ultimate 
solution of things; and the plasmic is our gate to the wonders of 
protoplasm, and of life, mind and consciousness. The atomic 
theory is still the working theory [hypothesis] chemically ap- 
plicable to and in all of these forms, but with hope of recon- 
ciliation with the continuity of matter, even in solutions, by a 
better understanding of the “‘etherial” action causing both. 


THE LIVING ROOM. 


2. The Dress and Clothing Room of Matter and of the Earth. 
Probably the most sublime passage in all literature, and likely 
to remain such, is the Infinite Space Scene and Opening of the 
First Part of Goethe’s Faust, commonly called the ‘‘Prologue 
in Heaven;" though there "heaven" is not our old ‘‘firmament” 
at all, but the immensity of starry space. Thence the ''angels" 
of intelligence gaze in rapture upon the awful march of the sun 
through space and the play of the solar system of planets and 


* EprTOon's Nor&.— This statement is not scientifically correct 
in two points: first, no new forms of matter have ever been ''ad- 
ded to the old three;" the writer must mean that a new classi- 
fication of the "forms" of matter has been adopted (by some ). 
Second, on the basis of classification of forms of matter as gas- 
eous, fluid and solid, thetwo so-called new classes are not in 
the same category with the three ''old" forms, and hence such 
classification is illogical and unscientific. The gases, fluids and 
solids are not properly ''forms" but states or conditions of mat- 
ter as affected by temperature alone, and all matter exists in 
one or another of these states according to temperature, and 
these states are transmutable by variation of temperature. But 
the plasmic ‘‘form” is really matters of two states, fuid and 
solid (and possibly also gaseous), in combination; while the 
ether is hypothetical—its existence has never been concretely 
demonstrated; and no mere variation of temperature has ever 
yet been observed to transmute any gas, liquid or solid into either 
plasmic matter or ether, or vice versa.—S. W. D. 
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comets, and among them our own beautiful little planet-home, 
the earth: 


“And swift, inconceivably swift, 
Earth's splendor spins its round," 
Alternating Paradise-brightness 
With deep and dreadful night." 

The Paradise part of that brightness was not so much the 
glow, the blue and the gray of the ocean, or of lands and cur- 
tained sky, as of the variegated, ever-changing, living gar- 
ment, wherewith the form and figure of our Mother Earth 
was dressed wherever and whenever the cloud-curtains of 
gold and silver, or the blue robe of waters, parted to give 
them view. The woof of that varying dress was and is none 
other than the plasma—the proto-bioplasm of which our world 
or department of life is the constant activity, and its warp 
was and is the fibers and filaments of the same binding and 
holding it in countless millions of forms and protean changes. 
It is by far the most wonderful and precious substance known, 
unless it he the ether—the mother of all and which is All. 
The pure carbon, the diamond, is but one of the elements, 
and the highest thought and feeling is its activity! After 
saying this, what word of estimation is proper but—silence? 

As to what bioplasm really is, the chemist, because he must 
treat it as a "dead" body, can give only half of the answer, 
while its living and ever-varying action constantly evades him. 
Indeed, while he analyses, the living "subject" even changes 
the figures of its elements. But generally they are those of 
protein bodies (such as protein, fibrin, albumen, musculin, 
casein, globulin, etc.) and heads the list, viz: carbon 54; by- 
drogen 7.1; oxygen 22.1; uitrogen 15.6; phosphorus and sul- 
phur, inconstant and variable, make up the balance of 100 
parts. This, of course, is approximate only; but for that rea- 
son giving, perhaps, a better idea of an ever-living picture, 
and so never exactly the same Its main peculiarity is its re- 
sponsive, assimilative and vital action which is Z/f/e. Prof. 
Haeckel has told its story in books translated and printed by 
Appleton, New York, and to be read by all who wish to know 
what the true "Book of Genesis" is. In so reading, remember 
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the clue given by Prof. Ray Lancaster: that the animal and 
not the plant line is the true course of evolution. Its secretion 
or excretion of lime compounds as shells, bones, etc., has ena- 
bled it to realize the ladder of evolution from the amceba up 
to man. But the cells which secreted cellulose and carbon and 
formed a wooden prison about their bioplasm were compelled 
to use the earth as their stomach, and so to remain stationary 
in every sense of the word. The animal cells were those whose 
lime secretions enabled them to hustle for a living, to carry 
their stomachs and fill them as they went, and care for love 
affairs on the way. 

As to its origin, extent and properties, science has been full 
of hypotheses, with the result that the hundred years since it 
was first recognized by Oken and Goethe have shown the con- 
clusions stated by Prof. Haeckel in his theses to be incontro- 
vertible. He tells us that life, mind, consciousness, "spirit" 
and ''soul" of man are the active processes of the bioplasm of 
which his nervous system and brain are composed; without 
them, they are not. Hence we know that as these faculties 
come into and continue in existence in this way. they do so in 
no other. Such is the law of correlation and economy stated 
above, as to which exceptions are the impossible. 

Is it not time and in view of these now well-known facts and 
conclusions, that the language of intelligent people should 
cease to show their complete lack of intelligence on these sub- 
jects? What possible meaning is imparted when we are told 
that ''God is the spirit wo surrounds and interpenetrates all 
worlds and all existences?” The truth is that the progress of 
science within the last century has left such language as this, 
and indeed all of the old words of theology, metaphysics aud 
"'reformers" generally, stranded, and without any meaning— 
unless it be one that is wholly false. They are running a train 
to a world that no longer exists, ‘just as though nothing had 
happened," and unless they heed the warnings and reverse or 
change course the catastrophe will be theirs—and the most 
tragic in history. 

As to the origin of bioplasm, it is enough to know that by 
nature "every event has parents," and that '"'the supernatural" 
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is the impossible. "Though it is certain that the elements 
(C.H.O.N.P.S.) which produce this life substance are still 
being so combined chemically and vitally—still, as the process 
is one that could be seen by the human eye only under the 
the highest microscopic powers, and as it is practically impos- 
sible to get such instruments over the exact spot in the vast 
laboratory of Nature at the exact moment of time, it is prac- 
tically impossible to witness the birth or scientific "creation" 
of life—that is, of bioplasm, for the two are one. The Romans 
used to say that the gods had provided that no human eye 
should ever see the river Nile small, much less at its source. 
But now we wonder at the great lakes from whence it runs, 
and may well call every stream that every rain pours into 
them one of its sources, and there is nofhing supernatural 
about that or them at all. So now with the streams and floods 
of bioplasm in its protean forms and phases—they are begun 
by microscopic syntheses over which it is hard to place a see- 
ing eye naturally, yet Prof. Haeckel says the conditions, when 
alittle better known, can probably be produced artificially; 
and such progress has already been made in that direction that 
we need not be surprised to hear that living bioplasm has been 
artificially produced by Prof. Loeb, or some other biologist. 
But such is the condition of science at this time that it is of 
little moment whether it is solved in the laboratory or not. We 
know the fact that life is sustained and continued only by the 
. correlation of natural changes in its environment. That fact 
is conclusive that it cannot be sustained in any other. When 
that process stops, so does the life process. "Thus the law of 
economy says, ‘‘waste no time about the origin of that which 
cannot exist a moment without it is sustained by natural cor- 
relation." The "supernatural life" must die in its birth! 

At this state of the case we have usually an insweep of lam- 
entations as to the ‘‘dreadful,” ‘‘fearful,” "awful," etc., con- 
sequences of this now perfectly-well-known scientific result, 
which Prof. Haeckel says it is now absurd to think could be 
otherwise. But the remedy, sure and sufficient, for all of this 
lamentation is that of sociology, up to which we now have 
come, and to which we pass. (To be concluded next month.) 
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WHO OR WHAT IS GOD? 


BY MRS. C. K. SMITH. 
RUTH is said to be the law of laws, the logic of logics, 
and the science of sciences. Can one by searching find 
the truth about God? We can ascertain the expressed thoughts 
of many different persons about God and still now no more 
than before. 

The very ancient question, Who, or what is God? seems to 
be agitating many thoughtful minds just now—especially since 
Dr. Lyman Abbott has so publicly uttered Thomas Paine’s sen- 
timents on the omnipresent deity. Dr. Abbott says: ‘‘I believe 
in a God that is in and through and of everything—not an ab- 
sentee God whom we have to reach through a Bible.” Thomas 
Paine's words were: ‘‘Do we want to know what Godis? Search 
not the book called scripture, but the scripture called creation.” 

“Lo, the poor Indian” ‘‘sees God in the clouds and hears him 
in the wind.” Immanuel Kant said: ‘If I do not know any- 
thing about God, why should I pretend that I do? If I talk 
with God in pretended prayer, this looks as if I were on easy 
terms with Deity.” His desire to be absolutely honest with 
himself led him to discard the services of the clergy and physi- 
cians. From a celebrated teacher of the present day are quoted 
the following words: “‘If there existed a primal and great 
cause which initiated the universe in its system of inferior ope- 
rations, then all minor causes would simply help the Great 
Cause; instead of that, the lesser is antagonizing the greater, 
and God is found paralyzed and Omnipotence thwarted by its 
own system of operations,” 

Helen Wilmans says God isa principle. Christian Science 
says, ''God is good, God is all, and all is good." In a Univers- 
alist paper before me a sentence reads: "God is a Universalist, 
and all His children are, whether they know it or not.” 

Many people affirm that God is within—if you know yourself 
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you will know God; that our bodies are members of God's body 
—members of the ‘‘stupendous whole." A writer in the Maga- 
zine of Mysteries tells us that ‘‘the only true God to adore and 
worship is the ever-present God within thine own soul and all 
souls." 

Dr. Tilden, in his monthly, A Stuffed Club, for February, 
has this to say: “I admit that the god of man's creation has a 
mind like his maker, but I dispute that he has anything to do 
with the running of the universe." Another writer in the same 
magazine declares, ''As to God, no one can do so simple a thing 
as to go before a magistrate and swear that God is a fact." 

The Christian Educator assures us that God is now positively 
known to be only a man-made myth—like Santa Claus—all 
worshipers of him are therefore idolators. Some are content 
to substitute the word good for God. "Praise good from whom 
all blessings How.” Would it not be quite as easy to personify 
good and worship the same as to personify God? As no two 
persons estimate God precisely alike, could there be a substi- 
tute that would be more satisfactory to the majority of people 
in these United States than the brief word God? "An honest 
God is the noblest work of man." 

A man who evidently loves God, or at least loves all that is 
good, has this to say: ‘‘Not outside of self, but within, lies 
the great saving power. The depending on an outside power 
has wrought chaos in human affairs; has paralyzed mental and 
physical effort, and put responsibility on God, instead of self." 

By what an individual does, not what he believes, should his 
character be estimated. If what he believes concerning God 
or the devil helps to make him a good citizen—helps him to be 
more upright in all his dealings than he would otherwise be, 
who should condemn even a belief caused by ignorance? 


San Diego, Cal., Mar. 9, 1905. 


A disposition to doubt is the first sign of an awakened mind. 
The history of the evolution of the interrogation point is the 
history of mankind's awakening.— Suggestion. 
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TOO MUCH HELL. 


N the Sunday Magazine Section of the Los Angeles 7imes 

of Feb. 19th, Harry Brook, editor of the ‘‘Care of the Body" 
department, makes the following just and sensible comments 
on one fanatical feature of the late endemic of hysteria: 


During the recent religious campaign in this city, which they 
call a "revival," one of the ministers complained that people 
were drifting away from the old-fashioned theology, and that 
more hell should be injected into the services. 


In the humble opinion of the editor, this man is altogether 
wrong, and is preaching a dangerous doctrine. What we par- 
ticularly need is not more hell iu the future, but more heaven 
at present. We have far too much hell already—in the family, 
in society, in factory and workshop, in politics and every where. 


Fear is the great curse of the human race—fear and worry. 


They kill hundreds of thousands every year, and make life 
miserable for other millions. ...... An easy phrase that to 
roll off the lips, isn't it? We have become accustomed to it 
through theology. But let anyone, after burning his finger 
slightly, sit down and think what it would mean to have his 
entire body suffering these torments, not for a year, or a mil- 
lion years, but for ever and ever. Then, to this, add the fact 
that among the sufferers, according to the ideas of some relig- 
ious sects, would be included not only the wicked, the unwor- 
thy, the immoral, but men of spotless character, who don't 
choose the same spiritual road that you are pleased to follow 
Nay, further, according to the teaching of Calvin, innocent 
children, who are not of the elect may be roasted forever and 
ever in a furnace—a literal furnace. Isit any wonder that the 
human mind, emerging from the slavery of medieval super- 
stition, and the subsequent thralldom of bigoted puritanism, 
is at the last beginning to revolt against such horrifying and 
blasphemous doctrine? 

But this is not a sermon on religion, only a few suggestions 
on hygiene. Don’t allow yourselves to be oppressed by fear— 
either fear of the present, of the immediate future on earth, 
or of your future in heaven, for of what is going to happen 
after you die you know exactly as much—exactly as little—as 
any other living human being. No one has yet returned from 
that bourne to tell us what lies beyond the veil, unless, indeed, 
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we are inclined to credit the silly twaddle that is handed out 
by spiritualistic mediums as utterances from beyond the grave. 

Yes, indeed, cast out fear. Don't hurry, don't worry. and 
keep your bowels open. Also, do all the good you can to your 
fellow-Christians, during the short time you spend on earth. 
So shall you be healthy, and happy, and fully as wise in re- 
gard to what is going to happen to you when you take fare- 
well of this.mortal sphere, as any man who preaches down to 
you from a pulpit every Sunday. 


"WHO IS THE INFIDEL?" 


FAY MILLS, the “reformed evangelist,” adresses 
H. large audiences of intelligent and liberal-minded peo- 
ple every Sunday in Los Angeles. Recently he took for the 
subject of a "sermon" the question above quoted, and from his 
address I present herein some of his most radical and pertinent 
paragraphs, as follows: 


'T he infidel differs among different races and among different 
people. The Christian is an infidel to the Mohammedan, and 
the Mohammedan is an infidel to the Jew, and the Jew is an 
infidel to the Christian. And so it sometimes depends on where 
a man lives as to what the answer shall be. 

Socrates was put to death for infidelity, Jesus was crucified 
because He was an infidel, according to the views of the peo- 
ple in power in Histime. Luther was regarded as an infidel 
in his day; and Ralph Waldo Emerson was considered one of 
the American leaders of infidelity when he was in his prime. 
I was brought up to regard Emerson as much an infidel as Col. 
Ingersoll is regarded today. The name by which the early 
Christians ordinarily were called was the idea of the Ro- 
mans that the Christians did not worship any God that was 
worthy of the name..... Many orthodox ministers have told me 
that they do not believe even the modified kind of orthodoxy 
that is taught in our churches today; but they seem to think 
that if they told the truth the people would suffer. This is 
what I call infidelity. ...... When Col. Ingersoll says that he 
is a disbeliever, and at the same time says that he is willing to 
trust the order of things, he is uttering a sentiment of the pro- 
foundest faith. : ; 


While I do not agree with Col. Ingersoll in all of his opin- 
ions,-I believe that his belief is infinitely nobler than to believe 
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in hell and smile, or to believe in hell and not give one's self to 
a long life of crucifixion or anything that might keep those 
around us from sinking into eternal fires. It is far more hon- 
orable to disbelieve in a God who administers a place of never- 
ending torture than to believe in the divine permission of per- 
manent evil anywhere in the universe. 


SMILEOGRAPHS. 


[Selectod. ] 


Charles: "Your uncle is a very religious man, I understand?" 


Henry: "Oh, yes, indeed! He positively hates everybody 
who belongs to any other church than his own." 


"Say, pa," asked Willie softly, "what does a chopping sea 
chop?" “I guess," answered his father, not wishing to ap- 
pear stuck: "T guess it must chop the. sea-board." "Wrong," 
said Willie, "It chops the captain's log!" 


A little 4-year-old miss, being told to pray for her father, 
who was absent, her small brother, who was ill, and the ser- 
vant who had sprained her ankle, did so, and to her mother's 
astonishment concluded as follows: ‘‘And now, God, please 
take good care of yourself, for if anything happens to you 
we'll all be in the soup." 


Any old whaler will tell you about the sailor who fell over- 
board and was gobbled up by a big sperm whale that happened 
to be going that way. Itisa tradition among these rough and 
ready seamen that a whale cannot keep tobacco juice in its 
stomach, so this quick-witted chap began immediately to chew 
and expectorate. Before the whale coughed him up he had 
time to strike a match, and he solemnly swears that he saw 
carved upon one of the ribs of the monster this legend: ''Jo- 
nah, 700 B. C."—F. J. Haskin. 


At a country fair in my youth there was a show devoted 
almost entirely to Biblical relics. I wish you could have seen 
the faded cloth, the dusty nails and the brass jewels that-did 
duty severally for a piece of Solomon’s robe, an earring of the 
Queen of Sheba’s, Absalom's hairpin, David’s sling, and so on. 
In place of honor hung a sword, and the showman said: '"This 
is the sword that Balaam was going to kill his ass with." "But," 
“I interposed, I thought that Balaam had no sword. I thought 
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he only wished for one.” ‘You're right," said the showman. 
"This is the sword he wished for."— Gen. Blackmar, National 
Commander, G. A. R. 


PARENTLESS SEA URCHIN. 


Oh, poor little parentless urchin, 
Without any trace of mamma, 

You're never to find in your searchin’ 
Any proof that you had a papa. 


A chemico-physico Adam, 
The first to be made ‘‘while you wait,” 
With forefathers none—if you had ’em 
You couldn’t make claim to be great. 


You're famous forever and ever, 
Oh, urchin without a papa; 

You're from—and it’s awfully clever— 
A pathenogenetic larva. 


No cousins, nor uncles, nor aunts 
Shall gather to call you ''a dear,” 

Are you really retreat or advance, 
You parentless Loeb pioneer? 


—New York Suz. 


T wo thousand years of careful selection, by weeding out and 
burning every man who could think and reason on religious 
subjects, have given to the world a special breed of mankind 
that can reason on any mortal thing in the world except relig- 
ion; they are just as much an artificial production as the pouter 
pigeon. If a pouter pigeon take pleasure in puffing up his 
breast and strutting about with his head in the air, I have no 
desire to let the wind out of his crop. If it give him pleasure, 
let him enjoy it. Andsoitis with religious people; they have 
a strong and abiding faith, and they wish to exercise it upon 
something. They are proud of their faith—quite as proud as 
the pouter pigeon is of his breast; they seek something very 
difficult to believe in order to exercise their faith, and the Bi- 
ble furnishes them with the exact article they require.—Sir 
Hiram Maxim, in the Literary Guide. 
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'The most sacred and sublime psalm is a harmonious life. 
The best evidence of what a man believes is what he does. 


What one professes to believe is often greatly at variance 
with what he actually believes, as demonstrated by his acts. 


Tas HUMANITARIAN Review stands for a Liberal Ration- 
alism that is superior to Christianity as a guide to and motive 
for right conduct. 


It has been said that it is what one does and not what he de- 
lieves that is of consequence; but belief is a great modifier of 
action, and one usually acts in accordance with his belief; and 
so a fallacious belief may, and generally does, lead to wrong 
acts, while correct belief and knowledge lead to right acts. 


The cheerful Christian who professes to be happy in his re- 
ligion though he believes in eternal damnation of a large ma- 
jority of the human family, including many of his very dearest 
friends, even his mother and his child, is either a moral mon- 
ster or a maniac, or else he is self-deceived as to his real belief. 
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A Stuffed Club for Every body is the rather bizarre and òmi- 
nous title of a very excellent monthly magazinelet that comes 
regularly to the Review. Dr. J. H. Tilden, the editor, isa 
radical and fearless Freethinker, whose specialty is the rational 
treatment of the sick, but he branches ont freely in discussing 
such questions as that of immortality, of a personal God, etc. 
Tt is published at Denver, Colo., at $1 year. Itis O. K. 

—— 0 


A recent letter from Prof. W. F. Jamieson, of Pentwater, 
Mich., informs me that he now has his little home secure, and 
he feels encouraged accordingly. He also tells me that he has 
taken to '''preaching,' to ‘save’ saints, sinners and Freethink- 
ers!” He has published a ‘‘Sermon on Honesty,” and will send 
anyone two copies of it for five cents, or ten copies for 25c., or 
40 copies for $1.00. Address him as above. 

——o 

M. M. Mangasarian, lecturer for the Chicago Free Religious 
Association and editor of the Libera! Review, has announced 
his intention of attending the International Freethought Con- 
gress to convene in Paris, France, September next. For pro- 
gram of that meeting, see HUMANITARIAN Review for March, 
the first (and so far, I think, the only) American Freethought 
periodical to publish it in full. 

oOo 

Among the much-esteemed exchanges that come to this of- 
fice are the /ngersoll Memorial Beacon, of 164 La Salle street, 
Chicago, and the Searchlight, of Waco, Texas—both able and 
worthy advocates of scientific Rationalism, They are monthly 
publications, their prices being respectively 50c. and $1 a year. 
Every Liberal Freethinker should take them both, as well as 
the HUMANITARIAN REVIEW. 

—9———— 

Prof. Wakeman's lecture on The Past, Present and Future of 
Freethought may be obtained by addressing Dr. Dora Greene- 
Wilson, University Building, Kansas City, Mo. Price, 10 cts. 
And do not fail to read the Professor's able lecture now being 
published serially in the Review. 
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In this number of the Review is printed a second installment 
of Prof. Wakeman's lecture, which I had expected would con- 
clude the series; but the serious mishap to Mr. Wakemen men- 
tioned in last month's issue has prevented the preparation of 
the copy of several pages. It is now hoped that the publica- 
tion will be completed in the May number. See a letter from 
Prof. Wakeman in the "Communications" department. 

————0 

The Humanitarian’s ''God" (not Jahveh) is his highest ideal 
of human perfection; his church, the wide world; his congre- 
gation, the whole human race; his Bible, the Book of Nature; 
his prayer, labor; his creed, Do Right; his sacrament, kindness; 
his ritual, art; his pulpit, the printing press; his sermon, 
science; -his savior, Truth; his hell, sympathy with the suffer- 
ings of others; his heaven, joy in the fruits of a life well lived 
and rejoicing in the happiness of others 

— 0 


So far as anyone knows to the contrary, man is ''the Supreme 
Being,” if personality is implied in the word being. That is, 
man, the race, is superior to the individual man, and by natur- 
allaw the individual owes allegiance to that Supreme Being 
even to self-sacrifice under certain circumstances; just as the 
individual honey bee under certain circumstances destroys the 
drones that the colony may survive, and even freely sacrifices 
its own life in battle in defence of the hive. 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


? or f. These are the "signs" of the two great world-inter- 
ests of today, Science and Superstition, or Rationalism and 
Christianity. The one, t, is at the same time a cross, a sword, 
and adagger, emblems of vicarious suffering, propagandism by 
warfare, and the treachery of the Inquisition. "The other, ?, 
emblem of the inquiring eye of scientific research concentrated 
upon a point of observation—that interrogation which leads the 
devotees of science on to the conquest of the mysteries of the 
universe and an overwhelming admiration and reverence for its 
majesty, an abiding faith (confidence) in its inexorable laws, 
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a recognition of universal kinship, especially of all animate be- 
ings—pre-eminently so of mankind, that inspires a broad sym- 
pathy and benevolence—an enlightened Humanitarianism that 
may well be called the ‘“Monistic (Oneness) Religion," or the 
**Religion of Humanity,” now being "revealed" in the modern 
‘t scientific dispensation.” Under which flag do you choose to 
march—the blood-stained one bearing the sign of the cross, i.e. 
a sword or dagger, t, or that pure white banner of peace bear- 
ing the emblem of rational observation and inquiry, ?, that 
leads on to human enlightenment and a sound morality? 


TRUTH VS. “BELIEF CAUSED BY IGNORANCE." 


In the article in this number by Mrs. C. K. Smith, in the 
last paragraph, page 135, this question is asked: ''If what he 
believes concerning God or the devil helps to make him a good 
citizen—helps to make him to be more upright in all his deal- 
ings than he would otherwise be, who should condemn even a 
belief caused by ignorance?" Such an argument is accepted 
by many people as logical and conclusive; nevertheless it con- 
tains a fatal fallacy. The sophistry consists in assuming as 
true the very thing sought to be proved and using the assump- 
tion as the major premise in the syllogistic argument. The lit- 
tle word “if” is scarcely noticed; but it is big enough to spoil 
an argument and lead into error. 'The real question is: Does 
a belief in the existence of gods and devils, or God and Satan, 
help to make one a better citizen, etc., or the reverse? Only 
facts should be used to prove that it does one or the other, not 
mere suppositions or assumptions. One who believes in ghosts 
cannot realize that the erroneous belief does him any harm; yet 
no intelligent person who does not believe in ghosts would be 
willing to have his child deceived into such belief. The gods 
and devils are only ghosts ‘‘of larger growth." ‘The assump- 
tion that ''a belief caused by ignorance" “‘helps to make one 
more upright" would lead to the abandonment of all science, 
all education, all reasoning, even all observation, and would 
reverse evolution and carry the human fam:ly backward and 
downward to the very bottom of the ladder of universal life; 
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for the object of reason and animal "instinct," even the power 
of the simple animal or plant cell to accept the useful and reject 
the injurious and useless, is to lead out of error. Many people 
have quoted Shakespeare's *' When ignorance is bliss, 'tis folly 
to be wise," and considered that the statement proved that ig- 
norance is bliss and wisdom folly! It proves nothing. AsRa- 
tionalists, we must stand by the general principle that the iruth 
is to be trusted; that ‘‘belief caused by ignorance" is the arch- 
deceiver of mankind, and leads astray, and that the exceptions 
to the rule are only apparent and dependent upon ignorance of 
all the facts connected with them. Beware of the "ifs!" 
Since putting the above into type the Agnostic Journal of 


London, for March 4th, came, and I find in it this: "Here isan- 
other condensed gem of truth: 'If Jesus performed all the mir- 
acles attributed to him, then he bears unmistakeable credentials 
as a teacher sent and endorsed by God.' [Rev. Torrey.] What 
a delightful ‘If!’” 


WHY DOES NOT GOD SPEAK ENGLISH? 


Why does not God speak to men in words, as man speaks to 
man—as a father speaks to a child? It will not do to say that 
an omnipotent and omniscient being ''can't" speak the ordi- 
nary vocal languages of man; besides, if "his written word" is 
acknowledged to be genuine, we are bound to believe that in 
days of old Jahveh, "the Lorp,” could and did speak Hebrew 
or Aramaic—to Adam, Cain, Abraham, Moses, Paul, the con- 
gregation at the baptism of Jesus, etc. But for nearly 2000 
years he has uttered no word even in answer to billions of solic- 
itations poured forth in awful anguish by ''his own peculiar 
people." Logically speaking, God is not.omnipotent and can- 
not speak the modern languages, or he is not merciful and kind 
and will not speak, or there is no personal God. Take your 
choice—a finite, more or less impotent God, a merciless, cruel 
God, or no God. An omnipotent, omniscient, just and merci- 
ful God would demonstrate his existence and divine attributes 
every day by speaking naturally to his poor, finite, imperfect 
children, and there could be no such thing as atheism or even 
agnosticism, That he does not speak proves his non-existence. 
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HAS THE ATMOSPHERE WEIGHT ? 


Refutation of the Theory of Atmospheric Pressure, is the 
title of-a pamphlet by Chas. Heintz, of San Pedro, Cal., re- 
cently published. Mr. Heintz is a Freethinker and a patron 
of the Revtrew, and has kindly sent me a copy of his little 
book. It is a booklet of twenty pages. No price is given, but 
it is probably ten cents, and can be procured from the author, 
‘The phenomenon usually called atmospheric pressure, and 
which is the effect of gravitation of the atmosphere, he as- 
cribes to "magnetic cohesion and adhesion." But he says that 
“the earth with the moon, and all the planets, including far- 
off Neptune, are all held by the same magnetic force to revolve 
around the sun," which science affirms is the same force as 
that which causes atmospheric pressure but calls gravitation 
instead of “‘magnetic force." It is hard to see how a mere 
change of names can disprove a theory. Mr. Heintz argues 
the questions involved from various viewpoints, and gives 
many illustrative drawings which are supposed to prove his 
theory correct and the generally accepted one erroneous. I 
cannot here undertake a criticism of his argument, but, ad- 
mitting the ingenuity and plausibility of it, I think his logic 
is defective through misapprehension of certain fundamental 
facts and principles. I prefer to advise everyone who is inter- 
ested in the study of physics or civil engineering to procure a 
copy of the book and study it thoroughly. Right or wrong, 
it is interesting; and his facts and illustrations are likely to 


help the reader to a clearer insight into some of the principles 
discussed. 


DETERMINISM VS. "FREE WILL." 


Some time ago I printed in the REvIEW an article in which I 
tried to elucidate the idea that man, physically, intellectually 
and morally, acts wholly under natural immutable and excep- 
tionless laws. and that our notion of a ''free will" is the result 
of illusion. Since, I have read a treatment of the same matter 
by one of the most clear-minded and most profound thinkers and 
writers among modern scientists, George Gore, F. R. S., LL. D. 
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The article was entitled ‘The Coming Scientific Morality,” 
and was published in the Jours! of April, 1904. As confirma- 
tory of the views I set forth in the article above referred to, 
and as expressing the ideas better and more authoritatively, I 
'quote the following paragraph: 

‘Under the influence of universal motion and causation, act- 
ing according to invariable laws, all material bodies, ourselves 
included, ‘do as they must,’ and we are so far justified in all our 
actions, whether moral or immoral. Some persons are alarmed 
at this great scientific statement, as if it were wrong to submit 
to greater powers than ourown; but whether we corisider it 
right or wrong, we have no choice in the matter; even the great 
globes in space are compelled to obey, and why should not we? 
It might be supposed that if this were true, it would render un- 
necessary all praise and reward, punishment and blame; but 
as causation is not suspended in the mutual presence of any two 
bodies, we are still compelled by the influence of our environ- 
ment to encourage ‘right’ and discourage ‘wrong’ by all ordi- 
nary means. We may reasonably conclude that even the great- 
est criminals ‘do as they must,’ and this is the truest charity, 
‘because while it does not prevent correction of immoral conduct 
it calms revengeful feelings, and prevents undue punishment." 


THE "FIRST CAUSE " FALLACY. 


In my articles in the Rzvigw on ‘Which God?” and ''Psy- 
-chism," and elsewhere, I have tried to make plain the true re- 
lationship of cause and effect, that the terms cause and effect do 
not designate two kinds of things, but the same things in differ- 
ent relations to each other, and that there can be no ‘‘first cause” 
as every cause ts itself an effect. Prof. Gore, in the article above 
quoted from, ably and clearly presents the same view, thus: 

"Many persons want to know ‘the first cause of all things,’ 
not thinking that this is quite beyond our feeble powers, and 
that every cause must have an earlier one to produce tt. [Italics 
mine.—Ep.] Causation acts as surely in a complex machine, in 
a man as in a widmill, in morals as in mechanics, provided that 
all the necessary conditions are present. This statement is 
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based upon the great principles of rndestructibility of motion and 
continuity of cause and effect, but the degree of certainty in 
morals seems to be less than in mechanics, because the more nu- 
merous conditions confuse us." 

Again: As to the impersonality and non-mental and non- 
moral character of the inherent physical motions (or so-called 
Forces) of universal matter, which some call "the Immanent 
God,” and as to ''soul," “spirit” or mind as an entity and capa- 
ble of existence independent of living brain and nerve tissues, 
which I discussed in those (and other) articles, Prof. Gore per- 
tinently supports the position of the Review as follows: 

‘The abstract idea of universal molecular motion is very 
similar to that of a Deity, and many persons have unscientifi- 
cally spoken of God as being ‘all-pervading mind.’ It is true 
that such motion has the qualities of omnipotence, omnipres- 
ence, infinity and invisibility, but it has not that of personality; 
nor is it really ‘mind,’ because the existence of mind in the ab- 
sence of nervous substance has never been proved. The idea of 
the existence of a ‘mind’ or ‘soul’ as a separate entity, whether 
in the body or out of it, is another error opposing moral pro- 
gress. It is really only a mental abstraction of our collec- 


tion of thinking faculties, The independent existence of mind 
has never been proved, and the idea has for ages deceived mil- 
lions of persons,” 


THE EVANGELISTIC HELL—Worse than “ Fire and Brimstone.” 


One of the evangelists who lately tried to debase Los An- 
geles to the level of medievalism, the Irreverent M. Stough, 
in one of his alleged sermons took for his text the story of 
Dives and Lazarus. I extract a few sentences as examples of 
what ignorance, superstition and fanaticism can do for a man 
even in these days of science and general enlightenment. As 
reported in the 7772s. he said: 


The men who are bound for hell and sure to get there if they 
keep their course, are not only the flagrantly wicked people, 
but the people who have cut God out or their daily lives and 
are living unto themselves. 


The speaker said that all such persons—all unbelievers—are 
‘on a par with Hars, whoremongers and idolators; that was the 
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rating given them by Christ, and they would all go to hell to- 
gether. 


[That is, no matter how moral you are, how much you love 
your neighbor and sacrifice yourself for the welfare of others; 
no matter how pure in thought, how virtuous in act, and how 
beautiful in character you are, you are classed with the vilest 
and most criminal people and consigned with them to eternal 
torture, unless you '' believe" that which you have no evidence 
of being true, and hence cannot believe! While he who lives 
seventy years of the most self-degrading debauchery and ends 
his life on the gallows for the murder of his innocent wife or 
neighbor, goes direct to Paradise if in his ignorance and super- 
stition he is able to ''believe" the impossible!—Ep. H. R.] 


The gospel according to St. Luke (xvi:22) is lacking in de- 
tail as to the death of Lazarus aud the disposal of his body; it 
merely says that “the beggar died and was carried by the an- 
gels into Abraham’s bosom.” Mr. Stough described the inci- 
dent more circumstantially. He said that Lazarus was accus- 
tomed to hang around the outbuildings of Dives' mansion and 
wait for hand-outs from the servants of the rich man, broken 
remnants of bread, cake and terrapin. One day, he said, Laz- 
arus, who was a forlorn and miserable fellow, keeled over 
while hanging around Dives' carriage-house, and his corpse 
was dragged to one side by the servants, so that their master 
should not be annoyed by the sight. Soon afterward a gar- 
bage cart came along, and the beggar’s body was lifted and 
thrown into it. In due time the sore-plagued clay of the dead 
man was deposited on a garbage heap outside the city gates 
and burned. Then Dives died, and the manner of his funeral 
was very different. Mr. Stough gave some description of the 
floral pieces that graced the rich man's obsequies. 

Ten thousand demons of a lost world, said the preacher, 
welcomed Dives' lost soul into hell, to which region he had be- 
longed for a good many years. But when the soul of Lazarus 
took its leave. 10,000 angels stopped singing in heaven's choir 
and came down to earth and lifted it from the beggar's body 
that had been cast on the garbage heap for cremation, and 
bore it God ward, singing: "Lift up your heads, O ye gates, 
and be ye lifted up, ye everlasting hills!” 

Mr. Stough gave the following reasons for his belief in hell: 
1. The eternal justness of God. 2. Belief in the Bible from 
cover to cover, which teaches thoroughly the doctrine of retri- 


*« 
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bution. 3. Belief in his own innerconciousness. 4, Belief in 
heaven; by the words of the Bible, a book of revelation, heav- 
en and hell rise or fall together. 5. Belief in the teachings 
of Jesus Christ, discarding, if desired, all of the Old Testament 
and one-half of the New and standing only on the Acts of the 
Apostles. 


[Closely scan Mr. Stough’s ‘reasons for his belief in hell" and 
they will be found to be utterly unreasonable assumptions and 
not demonstrable and verifiable facts; the alleged ''reasons" be- 
ing as devoid of evidence of their truth as the existence of hell 
itself. His true reason is, he ‘‘needs it in his business!”—Ep.] 

The speaker said he wished he could believe in hell as 
nothing worse than ‘‘a lake burning with fire and brimstone,” 


but that itis a rule of rhetoric that a figure of speech is always 
weaker than the thing sought to be expressed. 


[Rules of rhetoric prove nothing. In fact exaggeration, hy- 
perbole and striking figures of speech are commonly used to 
arouse interest in things /ess sensational—condiments in con- 
nection with insipid food.—Ep.] 


God, concluded the speaker, is not responsible for hell and 
has nothing to do with sending men there. 


[The Bible contradicts this. God made man incapable of re- 
sising temptation to do wrong, and then provided the tempta- 
tion and a tempter to entrap his innocent children; at the last 
he is to be the judge who is to declare, ‘‘Depart from me, ye 
cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his an- 
gels!” Accepting the Bible, we are bound to believe that God 
only is " responsible for hell,” and has everything "to do with 
sending men there,” and that the whole scheme is the work of 
a treacherous and infinitely cruel monster. But I prefer not to 
accept the biblical story and its theory of ''retribution."—Ep.] 


CORNELL'S PRESIDENT WHACKS THE BIBLE. 


An exclusive dispatch to the Los Angeles 77mes dated Itha- 
ca, N. Y., Feb. 5, contains the following: 

“President Schurman of Cornell University startled the stu- 
dents assembled at the chapel today, during an address on 
‘Christian Faith,’ by declaring that educated men no longer 
regard the ‘facts’ in the Bible as true, and that the Bible must 


n, 
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be considered as only a mold into which religion was poured 
2000 years ago. He said: 

The Christ of the twentieth century differs from the Christ 
of the nineteenth and preceding centuries. No longer do edu- 
cated men go to the Bible as a text-book of physical science. 
It seems strange that men should have ever regarded the Bi- 
ble as such. I do not think there is any history in the Bible, 
simply because the Hebrews never wrote history. I don’t at- 
i a explain the miracles attributed to Jesus Christ by the 

ible. 


In the matter of securing funds from the Government for the 
support of sectarian Indian schools, as disclosed by Senator 
Bard of California, the Roman Catholics, of course, gobbled 
up nearly the whole of the funds, getting for the year ending 
next June, about $98,460 as against $4,320 obtained by the 
Lutherans, who appear to be the only Protestant sect who 
“enjoyed” the steal. The claim that the Indians petitioned 
for the distribution of the funds was made, but it is more than 
likely the petitioning was engineered by the priests and the 
Indians were merely their tools. 


el 


The anniversary of the birth of Robert Emmett, March 2, 
1905, was celebrated in Philadelphia by the Paine Memorial 
Association, which secured as speaker for the occasion Mr. J. 
C. Hannon, who addressed the meeting on ‘‘The Real Robert 
Emmett.” The address has been printed in pamphlet form, a 
copy of which has been received from James B. Elliott. Em- 
mett and Paine were friends, and held similar opinions as to 
religious and political questions. 


———0 


In a note from Prof. Wakeman just received, I extract the 
following appreciative remarks: '"The HUMANITARIAN REVIEW 
for March has come, and I must say again, ‘just splendid!’ Of 
course I can’t be a judge for others of my own work, but every- 
thing else in it is good, and worth the trivial price asked a hun- 
dred times over. I wish to call especial attention to that little 
editorial, ‘The Object of Life.’ Like that other little editorial 
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on ‘Matter neither Living nor Dead,’ it cuts right down to the 
core of things—like your motto, ‘The highest duty of Man is 
his duty to Mankind.' Pain and pleasure are the instruments 
of evolution in working out and making possible the higher 
destiny of our race, and our intelligence is another of its instru- 
ments enabling us to do its work knowingly, wisely and well." 
M 


Prof. J. S. Loveland recently delivered before the Los Ange- 
les Liberal Club one of the most able, logical and clearly-ex- 
pressed addresses ever delivered before that Club. His theme 
was the necessity of united organized effort of all liberal peo- 
ple, regardless of minor and comparatively unimportant differ- 
ences of opinion. He used the best of English, and his delivery 
was calm and impressive, such as plainly distinguishes the rea- 
soning thinker from the ranting, ignorant egotists who so often 
inflict their crudities and silly stuff upon the Club. "The Pro- 
fessor is eighty-seven yearsof age, but his intellect is still won- 
derfully clear and vigorous. 

——— 


In a letter from Robert Gunther is sent his renewal for the 
Review, and an order for my booklet, The Sctentific Dispen- 
sation, but he says: ''I do not believe that I will agree with 
anything in that pamphlet—I only want to see what can be 
said on that side of the subject.” That is certainly an extra- 
ordinary statement. What "side of the subject” does he ex- 
pect to find advocated? A critic should at least wait until he 
sees a book before he decides. Briefly the ''side" that the 
book sets forth is this: Science and not supernaturalism is the 
true source of ethical and true religious rules of actiori—using 
the word religion in a sense therein carefully defined. 


Chaldeo-Babylonian Civilization, by Judge Parish B. Ladd, 
in pamphlet form, good print, fine, heavy paper and neat cov- 
er, published and for sale at the Review office; price 10c. 


For only 15 cts. I will send you a copy of an extremely inter- 
esting little book, '''Teachings of Jesus Not Adapted to Mod- 
ern Civilization," by Geo. W. Brown, M. D. Order it now. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


1- That a letter is printed in this department does not im- 
ply that the editor endorses everything or even anything the 
writer says; each writer is alone responsible for what he says, 
and he may or may not express the sentiments of the editor. 


EXPLANATORY.—FROM PROF. WAKEMAN. 


To the Readers of Tax Review and all Friends: 


Nearly two weeks ago, while at my farm work, I was ona 
treacherous stone fence trying to pull a grape vine from an old 
apple tree, when the snowy stones slipped from under me and 


I fell upon stones not snow-covered, and I lay some time with 
the feeling that ''the last of earth" had arrived. Result: a rib 
was broken and the bruises were so sore that my body became 
a kind of painful, immovable log. After enduring this for a 
week or so, I crawled out of bed and tried to go on with my 
writing; but the result was such that my doctor said I must 
give it up and rest, or give up for good. Hence the copy for 
the last pages of my Lecture could not be prepared in time for 
this number of the Review. But I am not ready to give up the 
fight yet; for the “‘spooks” still live. 


So those out of the old prison must renew their efforts to 
get others out; for there is no health, satisfaction or complete- 
ness in or to this world until science exorcises the spooks, gods 
and devils out of it. And the trouble is that the disease is so 
old, latent and general, that it is the hardest of all the diffi- 
culties in the way of progress. People the least suspected are 
badly infected, and even so-called Liberals often the worst. 
After hearing them talk about science, just as though they 
had been emancipated by it, you have only to get its Roentgen 
rays through them to see under their jacket or corset a ‘spook 
bigger and blacker than a woodchuck!” 

"What is to be done?" do you ask? Why, this: The basic 
laws of science, the laws of correlation or "substance," as Prof. 
Haeckel calls them, and the law of economy in nature's pro- 
cesses, must be made known so generally that there will be a 
change in public opinion. When these laws are understood 
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and applied, people will be as ashamed of this mental delusion 
of spook and spirit as they are now of a preventable physical 
disorder. 'This knowledge, it seems to me, is now deliberately 
suppressed by those whose duty it is to make it known—the 
press, the teachers, the universities and the reformers, They 
are practically under the duress of the spook religions. I earn- 
estly hop? that Prof. Haeckels new movement towards eman- 
cipation may go far enough to enable us to discover the real 
Liberals, so that real scientists may know their friends and 
their strength. 'To know the truth ought not to make one a 
solitary in this age—but it does. 

Let us begin the campaign, then, "by circulating the docu- 
ments"—such as Prof. Haeckel's Theses, Ingersoll's Address 
before the Free Religious Association of Boston, the last of 
his efforts, and the grandest and best, and my lecture on the 
“Past, Present and Future of Freethought.” These should all 
be read together, and they contain the true scientific remedy 
for all phases of spookism—the application of the laws of sci- 
ence to it. That scientific argument has never been answered 
and never can be. I have stated it publicly many times and 
tried to get some Spiritualist to answer it, but they dare not 
touch it. Years ago, when the Liberals had their Congress 
in New York, I had it in my address before them, with Inger- 
soll in the audience. He gave me hearty congratulations, and 
said "that is bed-rock and unanswerable." In that last lec- 
ture of his, he repeated it in his own inimitable and poetic 
way—''Every event has parents," etc., to the end. For want 
of this knowledge, the masses of the people are deluded, hum- 
bugged and swindled out of the real worth of this world, and 
of their lives. 

The same revolution that was made in astronomy by science 
(in 1600) must now be made in the science of the mind, and 
we are here to do our part in that work. 

Now let the Liberal editors tell us where and how these 
documents can be best had, and let us see that the new and 
saving light is no longer kept under a bushel. 


Yours sincerely, T. B. WAKEMAN. 
Coscob, Conn., March 5, 1905. 
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SCIENCE VS. SUPERSTITION. 


Whenever you wish to believe in something you don't or 
can't possibly know anything about, all you need do is to let 
your sense and reason go out for awhile, and let faith and 
superstition come in; for brains and faith can't occupy the same 
space at the same time without quarreling. 

Faith undertakes to account for one mystery hy another. 
Superstition is the child of Ignorance and the mother of Misery. 

Science and reason teach us that a fearless, moral life, doing 
to others as we would have them do to us, with this world for 
our country and doiug good for our religion, is worth more to 
us than al! the superstition and faith of the last two thousand 
years. Scientific truth is the real savior and redeemer of man- 
kind. It civilizes, ennobles and purifies; it is the mother of 
joy. It destroys bigotry and superstition. 

So hoping all readers of the Ravirw may earnestly search 
for truth, I am 

Yours in search of truth, JosL M. BERRY, 


National Military Home, Ohio. 


WOMAN AND PROHIBITION. 


I have found much pleasure this winter, in my lonely coun- 
try home, in reading your magazine. I have just been readiug 
the January number, and found Mrs. Smith's letter of special 
interest. '' Why are not Prohibitionists numerous and popu- 
lar?" I will answer this question just as I feel in this matter 
myself. I believe there are more women Prohibitionists than 
there are men Prohibitionists, for the reason that so many 
poor women are burdened with drunken husbands—men who 
find pleasure in drinking with every other man that invites 
them; and many men are self-invited when they see one of their 
kind enter one of these devil's dens where liquor is sold. Such, 
of course, take no interest in anything controlled by women or 
women’s societies, and to them the name of ''sissie" is insult. 
ing and humiliating. But they take pride in telling how much 
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they can drink and still not be drunk—for no man ever believes 
he is as drunk as the other fellow. 

Why do we have a drunken neighbor or relative? Simply 
because women are too timorous to allow themselves to be 
heard, and many of them dare not raise their voice agaiust the 
husband's bad morals. 

I am in hopes that when the Government gets through with 
the postoffice thieves and the beef trusts that it will take up 
the whiskey problem. For of all the curses that could be vis- 
ited upon a people, to my mind, the manufacture and sale of 
intoxicating liquors is the worst. 

I think every lover of good roads should vote to punish the 
rum-seller by compelling him to keep so many miles of country 
road in good shape each year so that when one of his patrons 
becomes disabled from too much booze to drive over bad roads 
his poor horse could take his master home safely and without 
dumping him upon the road, thereby causing extra work for 
his poor, weary wife. Laura E. CALDWELL. 

Gladstone, N. D., March 1, 1905. 


FAITH OF SOME DISTINGUISHED AMERICANS. 


Many of the most distinguished men of this nation, includ- 
ing Washington, Lincoln and Grant, have been claimed by in- 
adequately informed persons, to have been Christians. "To de- 
termine the truth or falsity of the claim, Prof, J. E. Remsburg, 
who spent much time in investigating the evidence relative to 
the faiths of those distinguished Americans, offered a liberal 
reward for evidence that either of the above-named persons 
had ever held that Jesus was a supernatural being. The offer 
of Mr. Remsburg was published in several papers about seven 
years ago, but no evidence was ever offered or denial made of 
Prof. Remsburg's contention. Recently a resident of 'T'oledo, 
Ohio, stated that the late Mayor Jones of that city was a 
Christian, but the fact that he repudiated the miraculous con- 
ception—the supernatural birth story about Jesus—is evidence 
that he was not an ''orthodox" Christian. In the words of the 
eloquent Congregationalist preacher of New Haven, Conn., 
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Rev. Dr, Munger, "He stood too near God to be deceived by 
such rendering of his truth." The good Samaritan, as Jesus 
puts it in his parable—the good and just gain a blessed im- 
mortalitv—righteousness opens the door for humanity. Like 
that scholarly preacher, Jenkin Lloyd Jones of Chicago, the 
Toledo mayor repudiated the ''vicarious atonement,” a super- 
natural savior, a miraculous salvation, a cramped heaven, an 
ample hell, as belonging to the credulity of ignorance; of itself 
a mark of the unsaved, the evidence of damnation, the dam- 
nation of oue who sets convention and tradition against science 
and history, and the ever-expanding vision of the wise. The 
departed mayor was the true brother of all those high and 
bright spirits who are striving to make the soul of this age fit 
to inhabit, and nobly impel al! that is best and inspiring. 


J. H. SHERWOOD. 
Wauseon, Ohio. 


SCIENTIFIC VS. CHRISTIAN PROPAGANDISM. 


January 29th, Rev. Dr. McKim, of this city, preached from 
the text, ‘‘Our God shall come and shall not keep silence,” and 
he remarked that ‘‘God does not directly make himself known. 
No voice from heaven breaks the silence." [I wonder why?— 
Ep.] ‘The universe is the whispering gallery of God.” 

The regents of the American So. of Religious Education are 
going to send lecturers of all the denominations to the chief 
towns of the country. They say “this commission will begin 
operations in the 'Trans-Mississippi region, covering all of the 
Western states." What I desire, and think the country needs, 
is that true scientists be sent to tell the people all over the 
country that theology is a humbug, and that “‘in science alone 
does truth reside." I wish scientists and Freethinkers would 
unite in raising a fund for that purpose. But many of them are 
not brave enough to be true scientists. 


Mrs. M. M. Turner. 
Washington, D. C. 
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HUMANITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS. 


Prepared expressly for “The Finisia Review” 
BY ELIZA MOWRY BLIVEN. 


SERIES ON MORALITY. 
HELPING OTHERS. 
[From "The Altnónt."] 
If you were me and I were you, 
And each should know we were the other, 


How would we speak, or think, or do, 
Except to be to each a brother? 


If we could feel the pain of others, 

Or sense the pleasure which they feel, 
How would we act, except as lovers, 

'To give no pain, but seek their weal? 


Yet thus we are each one a part, 
To make the social bond of man, 
No two alike, but each impart 
By helping others all he can. 


LESSON XIX.—FOR LITTLE ONES. 
BY ELIZA MOWRY BLIVEN. 

Little Billy found that when he cried his mother let him have 
anything he wanted. He kept her doing things for him all the 
time. She said: ‘‘He is too little now; when he is bigger I will 
teach him to do right.” But the bigger he grew, the worse he 
acted. He ate anything he chose, and would not obey; so he 
often got hurt or sick. He went where bad men gathered, list- 
ened to their nasty songs, stories of quarrels, cheating, gam- 
bling, thieving, etc., and then did such things himself, and 
grew up to be a bad man. 

Georgie's mother never gave him anything he ought not to 
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have. If he cried she said, "No; but when you stop crying you 
can have something it is right for you to have.” Soon he found 
that he fared best when he controlled himself and obeyed his 
mother. She kept him learning what was right and doing 
right. She told him never to listen to bad talk; it would stay 
in his mind and lead to bad thoughts. 

Good reading, thinking-out the why and how of things, learn- 
ing how to do things, having good playmates, taking care not 
to needlessly hurt other children or animals, etc., all help boys 
to grow up to be wise, kind, honest and honorable men. 


LESSON XXVII—FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
BY RUDOLPH SCHNEIDER. 


You want to become good citizens, and happy men and wo- 
meg. The object of our life is happiness. All men have 
equal rights to strive for happiness. Do not conclude that 
every person has the right to do anything he pleases to sat- 
isfy his desires and wishes, without regard to others. "That 
would take us back into the condition of barbarians, where 
neither life nor property of the individual is safe. "The fact 
that all men strive for happiness, with equal rights, is why we 
have duties and obligations toward each other. For the rights 


of one man only go to where the rights of the other begins. 
We must grant everybody the same right which we demand 
for ourselves, and treat everybody the way we waut to.be 
treated by them. In order to tell what is right or wrong, we 
must judge our actions by their consequences; by the effect 
they have on the happiness of others. Any action, by which 
any person is injured, either his body, his property or reputa- 
tion is wrong. We are responsible for the consequences of 
our actions toward our fellow creatures, (Give examples.) 


LESSON XXVIII.—FOR GROWN FOLKS. 
BY RUDOLPH SCHNEIDER. E 


To do what is right, and avoid the wrong, to comprehend 
justice, to have sympathy with the sufferings of others, to be 
kind and forgiving, is morality. It is knowledge of realities 
and relations of life, which has to be acquired by each gener- 
ation. As morality is indispensable for the happiness and 
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welfare of mankind, parents and teachers should hand it down 
to their children as early in youth as possible. A firm con- 
sciousness of what is right and wrong, is the only thing to 
give a man the necessary strength of character to control his 
pest and resist temptations in the unavoidable struggles 
of life. 


Many people commit numerous offences because they are not 
aware of what is really beneficial or harmful to themselves or 
others. Every wrong thus committed creates the demand 
for laws and organized government, with authority to pro- 
tect the rights of the individual. 


For Mothers and Teachers. By Eliza Mowry Bliven. 


Help children to make a list of wrong acts. Show how each 
harms somebody—brings ill-will, revenge, discouragements, 
poverty, diseases. Show how each wrong act harms the doer. 
Teaching children to be sorry for others’ misfortunes, and 
searching out the causes, cultivates their self-control and mo- 
rality. Kind, just, moral conduct wins friendliness, respect. 
Honestly earning ones living makes skillful workmen, good 
citizens. Truth and self-control of appetites, passions and 
desires, gives stability of character, self-respect, better health, 
abilities, wisdom; children better trained and healthier, hap- 
pier homes, long life, peace and pleasant memories. 


The Humanitarian Sunday School Lesson Leaflets are in- 
tended for use in homes, schools and Sunday schools, to help 
teach morality, health, nature study and good citizenship. 
Send 10 cents for 25 copies and distribute them; or subscribe 
$1. for 25 copies of a new Leaflet each month for a year; i. e., 
300 for $1. Order direct from the '*Review" office, 852 E. Lee 
st., Los Angeles, Cal. For less than 25, send to Eliza Mowry 
Bliven, Brooklyn, Conn. "''Zenda hand! ” “Do it Now!” 

To the first woman or girl in each State who starts a Hu- 
manitarian Sunday School, and reports to me every three 
months the attendance, how the school is conducted and what 
they do at the school, I will send free for one year ten copies 
of the H. S. S. Leaflets each month. ELIZA Mowry BLIvEN. 


The Bohemian Sunday Schools of Chicago have recently or- 
dered three sets (75) of the Leaflets each month for a year. 
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wA. If the number opposite your name on the wrapper is less 
than 28 it indicates that your subscription is so much past due. 


N. B.—T ax Review is sent to those who order it till they 
order it discontinued, at which time all back dues must be paid. 


Payment may be made in advance for one year, or for six 
months, or for three months—to suit convenience of the sub- 
scriber. To clubs of four or more, one year, 75cts. each. 
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“THE WONDERS OF LIFE." 


SUMMARY OF PROF. ERNST HAECKEL'S NEW WORK. 
BY JOSEPH M'CABE. 


[Professor Haeckel's new work, Die Lebenswunder, has been 
translated into English hy Mr. Joseph McCabe, and published 
simultaneously in England and America under the title, 77e 
Wonders of Life. The translator has prepared a careful digest 
of the work for Watts’ Literary Guide, of London, which was 
published jn a supplement to the January number of that pub- 
lication. Omitting the introductory portion pertaining chiefly 
to Haeckel's preceding great work, The Riddle of the Universe, 
I here reproduce this excellent summary.—Enrrog H. R.] 

N England, Germany and the United States, the Riddle 

_ had (for a work of its class) a phenomenal circulation at 

a price that put it beyond the reach of any but serious read- 
3: MP EFT 'The great bulk of Haeckel's admirers (though they 
may not agree with every position he takes up) are among the 
keenest and most thoughtful and best-informed readers of every 
country. ...... No competent zoologist has attacked his view 
of the origin and nature of life, or the evolution of mind. No 
psychologist of repute has endeavored to save the personal im- 
mortality of the soul or freedom of the will from his attacks. 
No distinguished thinker of any school has sought to reinstate 
the idea of a personal infinite deity. .... However, the great 
interest excited by the Riddle put Haeckel's position in a new 
light. He could no longer feel that he was preaching a gospel 
of despair in a decadent age. ...... 'There was a widespread 
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and deep interest in the work, and a desire that the biological 
passages in it should be further developed in a popular form. 
A SUPLEMENTARY VOLUME. 

Haeckel has met this desire by the issue of a large volume at 
a low price dealing almost exclusively with ‘‘ wonders of life." 
In the fairy-land where those wonders are found Haeckel is one 
of the most competent living guides. Technically, he is known 
as a zoologist; but he began his career with a comprehensive 
ideal, and so has made himself a master of almost every branch 
of the science of life. To use the older and popular names, he 
has a commanding knowledge of anatomy and physiology, em- 
bryology and botany, as well as of zoology proper. As the 
great questions of biology cannot be solved by the narrow spe- 
cialist—useful as that worker is in detailed investigation—we 
look particularly to a man like Haeckel for guidance. The in- 
organic world has now been virtually abandoned to the scient- 
ist with his mechanical methods. Physicists seem to imagine 
that the use of such methods is unsuccessful in the realm of 
life, and hence we have men like Sir Oliver Lodge and Lord 
Kelvin advising people to look in that direction for scientific 
encouragement. It was, therefore, well for Haeckel to concen- 
trate on biological issues, and throw the full weight of his sci- 
entific authority in the scale against the new pretensions. 

WHAT IS TRUTH? 

There is one group of his critics that Haeckel does not leave 
unnoticed—the metaphvsicians. How they threw up their arms 
at his disparagement of Kant, and what high disdain they ex- 
pressed of his '"za/ve realism"! He meets them by a further 
examination of the bases of Kant's philosophy, and a develop- 
ment of his views as to the theory of knowledge and the nature 
oftruth. He might have retorted by pointing tothe paralyizng 
confusion that reigns in modern metaphysics (see the article on 
that subject in the new Zucyclopedia Britannica), the scores 
of indications that philosophy is returning from Kantist dreams 
to the solid paths of realism, and the way in which the latest 
school of philosophy (pragmatism) is laughing the older no- 
tions to scorn. He prefers to make a direct attack on Kant and 
a direct appeal for a positive theory of knowledge.  Haeckel 
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is careful to distinguish between sound and unsound philoso- 
phy. While ignorant clerics are saying that he rejects God 
and the soul because ordinary scientific methods of investiga- 
tion do not discover them, he is really fighting his scientific 
colleagues in Germany for a broader and more philosophic con- 
ception of scientific work. His new work opens with the old 
plea for reasoning and experience. You must begin with facts 
(not with fancies, as the metaphysician does, nor with tra- 
ditions, as the theologian does), but you must not end with 
them. He reminds Virchow, his chief opponent in this, that 
his own great achievement—the creation of the new pathology. 
— was itself a new departure from the narrow empirical view; 
and he reminds Kirchoff, another such critic, that his founding 
of spectrum analysis was a similar justification of the broader 
ideal. Science can make no advance whatever, he points out 
in every chapter by actual instances, without a liberal use of 
hypotheses in advance of (though founded on) the actual evi- 
idence. But vour speculations must start with facts, and keep 
in touch with facts, he then saystothe metaphysicians. Kant's 
principles are sterile and negligible, because they start from 
assumption, and so cannot, except by accident, come near the 
world of reality. Perhaps the best of the new points he makes 
against the Kantists is the reminder that the evolution of the 
mind was totally nnknown in Kant'sday. "The force of the 
obscrvation is obvious. It is perfectly absurd to ask us to re- 
tain, now that we know the woderful story of the evolution of 
mind, a guess at its nature that was formulated in pre-evolu- 
tionary days, The problem has entirely changed. In other 
words, Kant was dealing with a totally different problem—a 
largely imaginary problem—from that which remains for us to 
face, and so the cry of "return to Kant” is a ridiculous anachro- 
nism. The mass of new evidence as to the relation of mind to 
brain and the localization of functions, has much the same force. 
THE NATURE OF LIFE. 

After this preliminary skirmish—to which Haeckel returns 
again and again with something like affection—we are led at 
once into the heart of the subject by a chapter on the nature 
of life. The question is ingeniously introduced with a consid- 
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eration of the comparison between life and the flame. But 
the crux of the matter is the supposed gulf between life and 
non-life, and the bulk of the chapter bearson this. He rejects 
the practice of comparing the organism to a watch or other 
machine (and so of raising the question of the watchmaker) 
by pointing out the difference of the raw material in the two 
cases. A whole world of possibilities lies between the rigid, 
chemically simple parts of the watch and the infinitely com- 
plex and plastic material of the living organism. Moreover, 
a glance at the simplest known organisms—the monera— 
shakes the ‘‘watch theory” to pieces. He describes the sim- 
ple structureless character of these mere grains of plasm, and 
shows that there is less '"gulf" between these and the higher 
forms of inorganic matter than between the monera and high- 
er forms of life. In other words, the gulf does not exist. The 
material they are made of is quite familiar to the chemist; and 
there is not a single function of their rudimentary life that 
has not analogies in the physical world. Yet in these tiny 
unicellular beings we have the fundamental qualities of what 
we call life. 'The most recent experiments (Ostwald, Ver- 
worn, etc.) are explained, and it is shown how in physics and 
chemistry we have sufficient indication of the forces which we 
afterwards encounter in the living organism. The curious 
phenomena of growth in the crystal, and the latest studies of 
catalysis in the inorganic and organic worlds, show how feeble 
is the claim that we cannot extend the ordinary forces of na- 
ture to the life of the moneron; and, given the moneron, it is 
difficult to see where we must halt to question the validity of 
the mechanical explanation. Vitalists are merely building on 
temporary gaps in our knowledge of life, and these gaps are 
filling up with every decade of scientific progress. 

To Haeckel, in fact, the vitalist attitude is only a part of a 
general credulity and an impulsive readiness to leap beyond 
the evidence into the supernaturalist position. He therefore 
immediately follows with a chapter on the belief in miracles. 
He traces the growth of the belief in the supernatural up 
through the slowly evolving lower races, and examines it as it 
lingers in modern creeds, and even philosophies. He finds a 
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common strain running through them all, from fetichism to 
Kantism—a belief in the duality of the world and its forces. 
The negative side of the whole history of scientific progress 
has been a refutation of this dualism and thrusting back of the 
supernatural. In the dualism of his Kantist and his vitalist, 
as well as his theological opponents, Haeckel sees only a ling- 
ering trace of this anti-scientific attitude. 

THE SCIENCE OF LIFE. 

In the chapters that immediately follow we see especially 
the scientific teacher. Many of them are wholly uncontrover- 
sial, except in the scientific sense, as when Haeckel has a not 
infrequent passage-at-arms with Weismann or Nageli or some 
other colleague, whose fundamental views agree with his own, 
But the condensed biological pages and references of the Rid- 
dle stimulated inquiry, and this is met by a series of chapters 
on purely biological questions. The work does not profess to 
be a manual of biology, nor is there a single chapter in it 
which has not an indirect but important bearing on the funda- 
mental issue of monism in biology, and therefore on the relig- 
ious controversy. But it is in the main constructive. 

In dealing with ‘‘the science of life" Haeckel not only ex- 
plains the work of the various branches into which biology is 
now divided—and a very clear table of these countless 'ologies 
will be found useful by the reader—but takes occasion to cor- 
rect many of the confusions with regard to his position. "The 
controversy over the Riddle brought, among other absurdities, 
a recrudescence of the confused talk about materialism, and 
he meets this by a few clear pages about the use of some of 
these much-abused terms. He is not in any sense a materialist. 
This is not an ingenious distinction made to avoid odium, a 
thing he has never shirked. But materialism would mean 
that one attempted to build up the universe by matter alone, 
and neglected force, which is, to say the least, equally import- 
ant. As a fact, one of the first charges flung at you, if you 
confess yourself a materialist, is that you cannot explain the 
mind, for instance, by matter alone. As Haeckel has never 
laid any such narrow stress on matter alone, and never even 
regarded force as something secondary to matter, it is shecr 
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ignorance to speak of him as a materialist. However, he at 
the same time emphasizes the important distinctions between 
theoretical and practical materialism which is so sadly (but 
conveniently) overlooked by his opponents. ''Many convinced 
supporters of theoretical materialism lead very simple, blame- 
less lives and are little disposed to material pleasures. On the 
other hand, many priests, theologians and idealist philoso- 
phers who preach theoretical idealism are pronounced hedon- 
ists in practice." It is one of the many symptoms of the reck- 
lessness with which this controversy is conducted that a dis- 
tiuction so obvious in practical life is so persistently ignored. 
DEATH. 

The first section of the work closes with a chapter on the end 
of life. In this we naturally find the author renewing his em- 
phatic rejection of the belief in immortality, as well as his at- 
tack on Weismann's theory of the immortality of the unicellu- 
lars. But the bulk of it is occupied with physiological consid- 
erations of the subject. Death—apart from accidental or ex- 
ternally-inflicted death—is now known to be a purely chemical 
phenomenon. 'The plasm of which all the organs are made up 
reaches a certain acme of vitality, aud then follows a down- 
ward grade, like the outworn machine. Gradually it loses its 
power to ''regenerate," or to replace the used-up cells or parts. 
The inert, irreparable matter clogs the organism and hampers 
more and more the still active plasm. The inevitable result of 
this is that the organism at last naturally ceases to function. 
There is no question of a supernatural malediction having 
"brought death into the world." The power of regeneration 
which distinguishes life, and the decay of which means ap- 
proaching death, is traced in an interesting way through the 
kingdom of life. In loosely-organized beings, like certain alge 
and polyps, a small part has the power of regenerating or re- 
constructing the whole. But as we ascend the scale of com- 
plexity of organization, this becomes increasingly impossible. 
All this tells in favor of the mechanical theory of life and death. 
The simplicity or unity of the higher life-form is a clear effect 
of division of labor and differentiation of structure. 

However, in most cases the enfeebled organism 1s brought to 
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an end by external causes, and these suggest to the author a 
number of philosophic reflections. When they lead him to des- 
cant on the absurdity of the belief in a moral and benignant 
ruling of the course of events, in face of the awful tragedies of 
daily life, he is on familiar ground. But hesuggests new prob- 
lems in connection with suicide and the painless extinction of 
the incurable and of abnormal children. He holds that a man 
has a perfect right to depart from the world when he pleases. 
Few but blind followers of the old ideas will differ from him in 
this, but he works out his principles with fearless consistency. 
He gives the statistics of lunacy, and asks with some force why 
we should prolong the lives of incurable patients of this type. 
He also holds that a physician should be allowed, at the request 
of patients and their friends, and acting under a qualified com- 
mission, to supply the incurable sufferer with the means of 
making a painless departure from the world; and he advocates 
the destruction of children that are born with evident disabili- 
ties for the struggle of life. We may expect some of Haeckel's 
paragraphs in this chapter to be quoted from our pulpits with 
fresh thrills of horror. 
THE BASIS OF LIFE. 

'The rext ten chapters rarely depart from the biological pro- 
gram which the author has laid down. "They deal with the 
living organism in all its chief aspects, with its structure and 
its functions, its forms and categories, its origin and its evolu- 
tion. 'The charm and the worth of the treatment come from 
the fact that the author has before his mind the whole breadth 
and variety of living nature. The specialist is a necessity in 
modern science, but he does not answer the questions that 
arise in the mind of the general reader. It is life as such— 
the totality of living things, or the unity that we vaguely 
grasp below this infinite variety—that chiefly attracts our at- 
tention. It is to this aspect of biology that Haeckel now ad- 
dresses himself. 

English readers have been familiar since the publication of 
a famous essay of Professor Huxley’s with the unity of "the 
physical basis of life." But to say that protoplasm, or plasm, 

as Haeckel rightly prefers to express it, is the "'basis" of life 
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is not enough. Life is not a superstructure raised somehow on 
plasm. It is the activity of plasm in its normal condition. Es 
pecially when we look to the lowlier organisms, there is no 
reason whatever for thinking otherwise. It is essential, there- 
fore, to have a clear idea of the nature of plasm, and a long 
chapter is devoted to it. It is admitted that “we are still far 
from a satisfactory solution of this fundamental problem of bi- 
ology." Haeckel does not pretend, as Sir O. Lodge has been 
telling people, to explain everything, even in his own depart- 
ment of science. It is extremely difficult, as will be readily un- 
derstood, to isolate and examine by the usual methods living 
plasm— becomes dead plasm and loses its characteristic features 
as soon as you isolate it. We know its chemical components, but 
the molecule of plasm is so camplex—it is probably made up of 
more than a thousand atoms—and the range of the microscope 
is so limited, that there is room in every molecule of plasm for a 
most elaborate structure of which we are totally ignorant. But 
it is just this very complexity of albumen or plasm that warns 
us to avoid hasty vitalist theories. We are dealing with a 
unique kind of matter, and it is futile to say what it can or can- 
not do. Besides its complexity, we now know that carbon is 
the chief ingredient in its composition, and so we are well on the 
road to understanding that instability of plasm which is at the 
root of the life-movement. In its lowest forms, at least, life is 
little more than a constant building-up and pulling-down of 
this complex structure we call plasm, There is sensation in 
these lowly forms only in the sense in which it is found in inor- 
ganic matter; their movements are purely physical; and their 


reproduction is only an excess of growth, such as we find in the 
crystal. Plasmodomism (the formation of plasm) is their life- 
work; and they effect this by processes that are, taken sepa- 
rately, familiar enough to the modern physicist. When we pass 
to the somewhat higher forms of life, the plasm begins to show 
an anatomic structure; but the functions are only gradually 
changed, in harmony with the law of evolution. Even in its 
more complex forms, however, plasm does not escape physical 
explanation. Haeckel gives at some length the various theo- 
ries of its structure and the experiments that led tothem. We 
are on the border-land of the organic and inorganic worlds. 


(To be concluded in the June nnmber.) 
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[From Manuscript prepared expremly for “The Review" by the Lecturer.] 


SCIENCE IS RELIGION: 
THE MONISTIC RELIGION. 


A Lecture before the Manhattan Liberal Club of New 
York, on his 70th Birthday, Dec. 23, 304 Era of Sci- 
ence and Man (C. E. 1904), as “The Conclusion of 
the Present Year on 'The Important Matters," 

BY THADDEUS BURR WAKEMAN. 


(Professor of aw, Sociology and Applied Science in L. U. O.) 


NoTz— For the Basis of and Introduction to this Lecture see 
"The Theses” of Prof. Haeckel in the December number, and 
the Diagram '' Five-Story Mansion” in the February number, 
of Tas HUMANITARIAN REVIEW. 


(Continued from the April Number.) 


THIRD STORY. 
3. Humanity and its Sociology. 


We now come to the middle and main story of our mansion— 
Soctology, the queen of the sciences, the keystone of the arch 
of the sciences. On one side, the two sciences of matter (ma- 
teriology) and of life (biology) lead up to and found it, while 
from it, on the other side, are chiefly deduced the human sci- 
ences of law and politics (nomology), and of art, imagination 
and aspiration (ideology), which make human life a “pleasing, 
as well as an anxious being,” and ever draws it onward to real- 
ize its better future. ‘The great lesson for all intelligent peo- 
ple of our day is this new science first announced and named by 
Auguste Comte in 1838, and which was followed by his equally 
happy word, altruism, which made a real science of morals or 
ethics possible. People who refuse or neglect to learn what 
these words mean and how they are to be applied are behind 
the age, no matter what their pretensions and reputation may 
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be. Than this, no reading or study can be more interesting or 
important. We come upon the roots and beginnings of it in 
the realm of biology, and must begin its story there among the 
lower animals. 

When we look at living things, whether microbes (protists), 
plants, animals or human beings, it is impossible not to see 
that each specimen is part of its race, which by heredity has 
provided for and begotten it. Every cell, egg or seed, has in- 
herited its structure, conditions, and the food laid up with orin 
it, so that it starts life upon a capital provided by its parents. 
Thus the race provides for its continuance, its continuity. 

But after this start in life is begun, no living thing can “‘go 
it"long alone. It must have the help, protection and sympathy 
of its fellows, or it will soon fail to answer to its environment, 
and disappear. Where we find one specimen, we have only to 
follow it up to find the colony, swarm, plantation, flock, tribe or 
race from which it came, and which, in one way or another, 
make the conditions and environment in which its so-called in- 
dividuality is possible. This mutual or common interdepend- 
ence of each race is its solidarity. 


The common notion that the "individual" was first, and the 
race, society and community afterward as a mere ''collectivity" 
of individuals and of their properties and qualities, is one of 
the sad results of the old "creation" theology and ‘‘soul-entity” 
metaphysics. These false notions are the father and mother 
of all anarchy, which is simply theology gone to seed. The in- 
dividuals and the race are one and the same, and have grown 
up together by evolution common to both. "There was no cre- 
ation and no beginning of either independent of, or separate 
from, the other. The continuity and solidarity of egg and hen 
mean that they are merely different forms of the same evolu- 
tion, of which the race with its species and varieties are the 
result. They make each other. They grew up together, and 
neither had precedence or creation before the other, the egg-cell 
being continuously common to all in continuity aud solidarity. 
The only ''individuals" are the first ‘‘specks” of protoplasm 
formed naturally in spontaneous generation (archebiogenesis). 
That these are formed now in and under proper conditions, is 
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highly probable, but it is not practically possible to get a mi- 
croscope fine enough, and in the right time and place to detect 
the initiative of life in the vast and multifarious laboratory of 
nature. Prof. Haeckel said years ago that the conditions of 
new life would be found, or made, in our artificial laboratories, 
and this prediction is now being verified by Prof. Loeb, of Chi- 
cago, and others. By the laws of correlation and economy, we 
now know that “every event has parents," natural parents, and 
that the supernatural creation never did and never can exist or 
take place. We know, therefore, that the “event” of living 
protoplasm on this planet was by the chemical and vital union 
of its well-known and ever-present elements (C. H. O. N. P. S.), 
and was a natural process, in all probability of frequent occur- 
rence now—and soon to be made a common event in our labora- 
tories, if it is not already, as it is claimed to be. 

But such "individuals" are only those that ever have existed, 
or are ever likely to exist, on the earth. All living beings are 
plainly the enlargement and repetitions of those simple begin- 
nin gs— whether the giant Sequoia or the giant brain of man 
and its intellect. And all of them are evolutions in and by 
their race-continuity and solidarity, which form the domain 
and science of d/o/ogy, when considered as to their anatomy, 
physiology and evolution; and the foundation of the science 
of sociology when considered as to their natural independence, 
co-operation, protection and resulting gregarious and social 
modes of living and propagation. 

We are thus brought to consider the most interesting intro- 
ductory science of comparative sociology, as it is called; that 
is, the science of all social relations of living things below the 
higher forms which have been worked out by the human race. 
‘This introductory science is the natural supplement to biology, 
and of the highest interest and utility. No one ignorant of it 
is fit to have charge of domesticated plants or animals, to say 
nothing of human beings. To know how far facts can be 
superior to fiction, become acquainted with the literature of 
which the following are well-known specimens: Darwin on 

the Fertilization of Orchids, on The Expression af Animals, 
and on the Descent of Man; Haeckel on the Social Meduse in 
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the central part of Dr. Paul Carus’ Soul of Man; Lubbock 
on The Ants; Langstroth and Maeterlink on the Honey Bee; 
Morgan on Tke Beaver, and Haeckel and many others on the 
lemurs, monkeys, and higher anthropoids, which leads up to 
the "missing link" recently discovered by Dr. Dubois in the 
island of Java. But in fact all of those sub-human “‘bi-mana” 
in the East Indian archipelago (Insulinde) are mighty close 
onto us, and bring us to the opening chapfers of our sociology. 

How came mankind to have a wonderful and decisive superi- 
ority over all other animals—the general control of all affairs 
on our planet, and a longing for other worlds to enjoy or con- 
quer, or to realize on the earth, when he finds that he has no 
other world? Such questions have always been answered by 
all theologians, metaphysicians and spiritists by ascribing this 
wonderful superiority to the influence of gods and spirits, or 
spooks of some kind—always to some supernatural influence. 
This answer is a real test whether the person is a complete 
scientist or only a specialist or partialist—a supernaturalist of 
some kind playing with science, as, for example, the naturalist 
Wallace, and the chemist, Prof. Crookes. 


But now that we know, by the laws above referred to, that 
the supernatural has vanished, like the old ''firmament" heav- 
en, never to return, the answer to the above question is one 
first and chiefly of natural unconscious sociology; and that 
now the hope of the future continuance of that human superi- 
ority rests upon man’s conscious and teletic, purpose-full sociol- 
ogy in the future. Those who have learned to live in this éhird 
story of our enduring scientific home (see our picture diagram) 
are soon to become convinced that the main cause of human 
superiority has been and is man’s ever-increasing power of so- 
cial co-operation. Many subsidiary advantages and capacities, 
like the hands and the thumb, the upright position, etc., have 
contributed to this result, but the social habits of the tribal 
inhabitants of the trees soon combined all other advantages 
into a tribal and social superiority, and therefore strength, 
that no animals—not even the lion or the elephant—could pre- 
vail against; nor the fatalities of nature, as heat, cold, the 
earthquake or disease. ‘The battle thus won, the victory has 
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ever increased; and now by the help of conscious science and 
evolution, will continue to increase until our planet will be- 
come the cultivated farm and ''Paradise" of man, where the 
dreams of his "other worlds" will be substantially realized, 
and he will enjoy and cease to dream. 


Indeed, such is largely the case now. Those who foresee and 
**forefeel" this social future are becoming disgusted with this 
dreaming, longing and crving after "spirit worlds.” as though 
we were stil] children crying for the moon. This '"'other- 
world" state of heart and head is proof positive that those 
who still continue to indulge in it are quite behind the means 
of grace which is afforded in the study of sociology and men- 
tal science—not the old, but the zez, correlative psychology. 
Thereby illusions in and of the mind, including all "spirit 
phenomena," will disappear, though common now, just as the 
illusions in astronomy were dissipated by the Copernican dis- 
coveries. Mr. Conway (AulobrograpAy, vol. ii. p. 111) reports 
Carlyle as saving: '"Swedenborg was just crazy enough to be 
unable to distinguish between inward and outward impres- 
sions." This inability can be removed only by an acquaint- 
ance with the laws and results of scientific psychology, and 
by learning from sociology how those inward illusions and de- 
lusions obtained such hereditary power over the human ''soul" 
that even some noted specialists in science, advanced in other 
respects, are as much children before spook-illusions as was 
Newton before the ''prophecies," Still, such illusions are 
very regrettable and barmful, as it would be for intelligent 
people to try, and to pretend, to believe that the sun really 
rises! When the shadow of the giant Superstition falls over 
the human intellect it not only cannot see, but falls paralyzed. 
See Goethe’s Tale in Carlyle's Mrisechanies, 

The remedy for this survival of delusion is not ghost hunt- 
ing and spooking after the manner illustrated in Dr. Funk's 

Widow's Mile, but in a clear knowledge of the laws and facts 
of science, above referred to, which cut up the whole delusion 
by the roots, and make all fooling with it as if it »g// be true 
absurd and rediculous. The ''facts" and ''confessions" of 
witchcraft which caused millions of human lives to be sacri- 
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ficed in obedience to "Holy Writ"—'"Thou shalt not suffer a 
witch to live"—have never been "answered" and cannot be, 
except by the scientific laws which show that it is absolutely 
impossible for a witch to exist. Our modern spiritualism is a 
case exactly parallel to this in every respect, and those who 
now waste time over its "facts" and "phenomena" are simply 
making fools of themselves and others over a notion as utterly 
impossible as the Chinese national emblem, the dragon. Yet 
in that almost countless millions have believed and their suc- 
cessors still believe! It is relevant to say that I cannot find 
that any Spiritualist has ever even tried to escape the appli- 
cation of said laws of correlation and economy which make the 
complete end of their ''ism" at once, and which are stated in 
Ingersoll’s last lecture before the Free Religious Association at 
Boston, and in my lecture on ‘‘The Past, Present and Future 
of Freethought," before this club—all of which are in print 
and may be obtianed from any Liberal publisher or bookseller. 

This whole subject is also relevant to sociology, for some 
kind of “religion” is the bond and ''soul" of all societies, and 
inspires, furnishes and controls their greater activities. Men 
have been and are chiefly moved, first, by their material neces- 
sities, and then by the beliefs and ideals of their religion; and 
all of the religions prior to the religion of science and humanity 
or ‘‘Monism” have been of the spook variety, enforced, guided 
and used by ancestralism, paternalism and despotism, under a 
very limited empirical knowledge of the facts, laws and pro- 
cesses of nature. 

With these introductory remarks you will be able to read up, 
or review, the five stages of historical evolution of the vari- 
ous peoples of the human race in the third story of our picture- 
diagram. "The great object and use of this study is to realize 
the world and environment of these peoples in each of the suc- 
cessive stages of social evolution, so as to understand and know 
how to treat them justly, and so help their upward progress 
practically because intelligently. For instance, the American 
Indians could have no more idea of a European title ''deed" to 
land than the buffalo they hunted. ‘The deeds they were in- 
duced to sign, became simply traps and excuses for murdering 
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them by thousands. The Hawaians have been destroyed in a 
similar way. The Negroes, Egyptians, Hindoos, Chinese, 
Philippinoes, and other ''subsidiary peoples,” present burning 
issues for the application of the laws of social evolution by 
their ''more advanced guardians,” who rashly assume ''the 
white man’s burden” and execute it, in many cases, selfishly 
and blindly. 


The Japanese seem to be an exception to the laws of social 
stages in evolution, but on the contrary are really the best 
illustration of them. They are, or rather were, in the transition 
stage from ancestral, fetichistic astrolatry to polytheism. Their 
spookism was, in an early stage, limited to home and family 
*'spirits" which added much to family and tribal devotion, and 
which made ita glory to die for them and their honor and coun- 
try, as they well illustrate now inthe Russian war. They kept 
the Christians off until 1850—and then only learned and bor- 
rowed from other peoples. They took Herbert Spencer's socio- 
logical advice (read his letter to Count Ito), and thus kept their 
line of evolution intact, and their spirit of home devotion un- 
broken. ‘They have thus become a most interesting study to 
the peoples, especially to those of the United States, who must 
find or revive the enthusiasm for a simalar devotion to the 


Great Republic, which is the next subject to which we must 
pass. 
FOURTH STORY. 


4. The State—The Republic. 


It took two great discoveries in science to give man his new 
world; and we cannot enter that world until those discoveries 
are realized. The first was the discovery of the true external, 
objective world, universe and real solar system by Copernicus. 
'The other was the discovery of the true internal, subjective 
world of man—that his life, feeling, sensation, memory, mind, 
thought, will—all his mental faculties—are not a material gas 
or aura, or "entity," but a continuous sense of a process and 
change in his body and nervous system; in a word, that the 
'"'soul" (one collective name for all of these) is a nerve process, 
and not a thing, or spirit, or entity at all. 

As soon as these epoch-making discoveries began to be sus- 
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pected even, the interest of the more intelligent part of the race 
began to change from the old heaven which did not exist to the 
earth which did exist—from the gods, devils and angels which 
were not, to the human beings and their concerns which by this 
change became the matters of supreme human interest. The 
chief of these concerns was seen and felt at once to be, not the 
old church, but ¿že Sfafe—the social action of each people for 
their protection and general welfare on the earth--no longer 
merely a temporary purgatory of probation for the heaven or 
hell of another world. The effect of this inevitable line of 
thought was a death-knell warning to all of the old divine and 
selfish despotisms which had cursed the human race ''by the 
grace of God," that their end was in sight, and that, in the 
phrase of Webster and Lincoln, a new era of '' government of, 
for and by the people”—in a word, the Republic, the only true 
State, was destined to take their place. 

The first great manifest result was the mighty social and 
political revolutions in America, France and Europe, a century 
ago, by which the gods and their creatures were ''retired from 
politics." It has taken a century to realize this fact; but per- 
sonal government is now approaching its end in America and 
Europe, for soon Russia will cease to be an exception—and the 
repubic will be the State of all civilized peoples. 


It becomes, then, the part of all up-to-date people to live in- 
telligently and usefully in the fourth—the Political story of 
our new-world and new-era mansion, and to answer the ques- 
tion: How can it best be 21 and £e! in order for the benefit of 
all? The answer to this question must come not from gods or 
popes, or priests, but from the people, guided by the science of 
sociology. Just as in navigation, the great questions are an- 
swered by astronomy and geography; and in the realm of life 
and mind, by the new biology and psychology, soin the matters 
of social co-operation and government, the facts, laws and mo- 
tives—that is, the science of human welfare, there prevailing, 
must be the final arbiter and umpire. This science, empiric- 
ally older than Aristotle's "politics," but now consciously re- 
vived and enlarged, and taking the place of celestial powers 
and traditions, bears the most important message to every hu- 
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man being. This was manifest enough when the Common 
Sense of Thomas Paine originated the modern Republic in 
America, when Jefferson and Washington published and estab- 
lished it before the world, and when Paine followed up his 
Rights of Man by initiating it in France, where it is becoming 
triumphant today. 

This science begins by notice that every human being is not 
a selfish angel or animal, divinely created to get and endure 
what he can here in order to get and enjoy more in a world 
hereafter, but that first of all he is a socfus, born and to live, 
and to be absorbed and continued in all life effects by the great 
race and republic which he has inherited, of which he is a part 
and organ, and the future of which is his heaven on the earth. 
Such were the convictions and feelings of those who led the 
said great revolutions in America and Europe, of which this 
and the succeeding generations will see and enjoy the further 
triumph—if they do not forget the admonition of the Roman 
historian Sallust, that ''the republic can only be maintained 
and prospered by the same devotion and virtues out of which it 
grew." Each of the great American and European republics 
have honored themselves by honoring the heroes, often un- 
known, by whom such devotion and virtues were made effective 
in *'times that tried men’s souls." But can the republics be so 
conducted as to render their creative devotion and virtues con- 
tinuous and effective? The answer is plain: We cannot expect 
“‘each for all” unless all is for each, with a resultant interest 
and honor which will make the life and welfare of the republic 
that of its humblest socius, or member also. That such Spar- 
tan-like devotion is still possible is made manifest by the action 
of the Japanese people in their present Russian war. Their 
motives and inspiration are well set forth in the books of Laf- 
cadio Hearn on Japan, which should be read as important chap- 
ters in sociology.* 

It is said that these people are no example for the people of 


* Since the delivery of this Lecture I regret to learn of the 
death of this light-giving author. Let us make sure that death 
cannot dim the light he has given us, by doing all we can to 
spread it. 
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the United States, for, first, they are not Republicans but Im- 
perialists; second, that they have a religion which is false, and 
third, that they believe that the souls of their ancestors survive 
in "spirit" form and so are ‘‘spookists.” Of course they, like 
the Spartans, have not completed their course of social evolu- 
tion, but are in midway, asIhave described. But, if they do 
as well as they do at their present stage, what may not be ex- 
pected of us, who ought to realize that we have just entered the 
republican scientific position which invited them to come forth 
and take their part in the family of nations fifty years ago? 

We must remember that the great danger in social evolution 
is that the higher stages may forget to retain the virtues of the 
lower. The true tribe and family is always a little republic, of 
which the state is an enlargement. Thus the Mikado Emperor 
is a father, and not a despot or tyrant, and is utterly helpless 
without the willing service and devotion of the people and their 
national congress or assembly. "They have several religions, 
but only in the stages of nature and astral worship, which have 
not as yet developed the nightmare theology of our Catholics 
or Protestants. Their childish and comparatively innocent 
spookism is only of and on the earth, for their ancestors survive 
only with and about them as objects of reverence and regard— 
as the Roman penates. They personify the good influences of 
the dead, as the modern scientists do by pictures, busts, and 
urns of ashes after cremation. How different is all this mild 
superstition from the ''other-world" hell and damnation of the 
Greek church and its Russian czardom, from which these island- 
ers are trying to save their country and the Orient. 

Still the three objections above mentioned are sources of 
present weakness and future danger, unless their further 
growth is prevented by the incoming influences of pure science 
and humanity. Their ancestralism is a power for good as it 
is, but how much greater might it be if no supposed cloud of 
spooks hung between one generation and its successor, which 
should be not only its personified but its actual enlargement 
and heaven! Happy Japan! You may escape the ignorance 
fanaticism, torture, dark ages, hell-fear, witchcraft and bloody 
wars brought by the supposed Christ who is said to have said, 
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“Think not that I am come to send peace on earth; I come 
not to send peace, but a sword.” It is that Christian sword 
which is striking the East today, with no barrier but that lit- 
tle astral and ancestral Japan! 

Our great Republic must rise to a still higher devotion and 
patriotism without selfishness or superstition—the patriotism 
of Nathan Hale, whose portrait we have not, but who left the 
sunlight with the words, 'T am sorry that I have but one life 
to give to my country." Without the supreme devotion of its 
people the long continuance of a republic is not possible. For 
its enemies within and without are all the rapacities of self- 
ishness in human nature sanctified by the church aud all of 
the theologies, as we now see to be manifest in France aud 
latent here. 

Here is seen the foresight and wisdom of Thomas Paine, 
the father and founder, not only of our Republic, but also of all 
modern republics and republicanism, in urging that they 
should all become federated as one grand ‘Republic of Man 
and of the World.” * 

Tt is not possible to measure the gratitude due to Paine for 
his initiative in every phase of republican political evolution; 
but however great it may be, it has been well recognized by 
the falsehood, abuse, obloquy and disgrace by which those 
under theological influences have done their best to overwhelm 
his name and fame. There will be a future in which his ca- 
reer of singular and original beneficence will appear all the 
brighter from the fact such were the only enemies he made. 

But even those enemies are fading out, for in their so-called 
"science of theology" they have to thank Thomas Paine for 
every improvement suggested, from Moses and Jonah to the 
solar and ideal Christ. (See his Thoughts on the Prophecies.) 

The divisions and employment of the people who most con- 
cur and co-operate in advancing this new experiment in gov- 
ernment to the ideal it was designed to reach are indicated in 
the Fourth Story of our picture-diagram. It is essential that 


* See my addressat the unveiling of Wilson Macdonald's bust 
of Paine on his monument at New Rochelle, N. Y., on May 30, 
1899, published and for sale by the Truth Seeker Co., N. Y. 
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all of these occupation-divisions of people should learn to co- 
operate in the support of their common republic, as their indis- 
pensable protector, guardian and friend. Else we shall have 
repeated the sad catastrophe which overwhelmed the republic 
of 1848 in France. Many reformers then and there were dis- 
satisfied with the way the republic was being administered, 
and so they ceased to be active in support of any republic. It 
was enough for them to be working people, communists, so- 
cialists and liberty-lovers, etc. The constitution became to 
them an attempt to ‘‘provide against their future ignorance 
by their present wisdom”—especially of others. So they prac- 
tically withdrew from the support of the republic and looked 
after their special reforms, or local or class interests. The 
result was easily foreseen—it was the ''lower empire” of Napo- 
leon III. No chapter in political history is more of a warning 
than this. 


No republic is safe unless every political party within it is 
at bottom a republican party—whatever other name it may 
bear. 'This was the lesson of Paine and Jefferson, and it is 
repeated by sociology, with the intimation that its fundamen- 
tal law of progress requires that there should generally be 
three parties of that kind, viz., (1) a party of integration; (2) 
another of differentiation, or individual liberty; and (3) a peo- 
ple's party (whether formally organized or not) of independent 
voters, who practically and morally hold the balance of power, 
because they will not submit to party exigencies and control. 
The type of this three-party form of administration was the 
cabinet of Washington. There was Hamilton the Federalist, 
integrating organizer, and opposite to him, and generally op- 
posed to him, sat Jefferson, the Republican Democrat and ad- 
vocate of the “rights” of the people and of the States as 
against the extension of the Federal Government. But at the 
head of the table was Washington, committed to neither, yet 
using the ability aud experience of both for the general wel- 
fare of the new experiment of a ‘‘nation” composed of one 
people divided into states for their domestic government, but 
one people and a “Nation,” as Paine first called it, for all 
general purposes. 
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'This plan has been instinctively followed in the party divis- 
ions of our people. We had the Federal, and have the present 
Republican party, inspired by Hamilton, but offset by a Dem- 
ocratic party of which the ''soul" was originally that of Jeffer- 
son; while between and above both we have an uncommitted 
mass of voters, unorganized, unless when a ''People's party” 
is called for that generally determines when one party or the 
other has gone far enough and been in power long enough for 
the public welfare to demand a change. 

‘Thus is illustrated in the onward march of the great Federal 
Republic that law of progress, first noted of all living things 
in biology, but revealed in its full importance in all social co- 
operation—the law stated by Herbert Spencer and sociologists 
generally as fundamental in their science: That progress is a 
constant growth by means of a process of differentiation, indi- 
viduation and liberty, followed aud reciprocated by a counter 
process of assimilation and integration, attended by a final 
co-operation, co-ordination and organization of both processes 
in the interest of, and for the welfare of the whole organiza- 
tion. If this statement of the law is not sufficient, it is easy 
to find others which are. Wheu our people are generally pos- 
sessed by its meaning, its influence will be that of an assuring, 
reconciling good genius of the Republic—a Washington ever 
living, reconciling and saving when the storms of interest, 
sectionalism and party passion rage, as he had Hamilton des- 
cribe in his now too-seldom-read Farewell Address. 

Is it not well to ask ourselves to note and remember the 
virtues, devotion and education necessary to sustain it; the 
social law of its progress, and the balance and co-operation of 
the political parties by which it must be administered? For 
if these essentials are remembered by the people the time will 
never come when the beneficence and glory of the social, demo- 
cratic, co-operative republic can be forgotten. So now let us 
rise to the last—the highest Story of all, the world of Art, of 
Joy, of Aspiration and Transition. 


( To be concluded in the June number.) 
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Written for '* The Humanitarian Review. " 
THE REJECTED BUST. 
[See Frontispiece to this number of "The Humanitarian Review."] 


BY JAMES B. ELLIOTT. 


N the city of Philadelphia, in Concert Hall, July 4, 1876, 
there was called together an annual convention of the Na- 
tional Liberal League of the United States. It was composed 
of leading thinkers of the day, and Francis E. Abbott, of the 
Boston /ndex, presided. 

It was there decided to be fitting that a bust of the author- 
hero of the Revolution, Thomas Paine, should have a niche in 
the Hall of Fame, and with this in view the admirers of Paine 
in every state in the Union sent their contributions to the /ndex 
and the /nvestigator to the amount of $1,200. The services of 
Sydney Morse were secured to execute a marble bust of Paine 
to be presented to Independence Hall, in recognition of their 
appreciation of his services to the country as a patriot in the 
Revolution. A committee was appointed, of which Damon Y. 
Kilgore was chairman, to have charge of the matter of securing 
the acceptance of the bust. 

A republic’s ingratitude, in the city of Paine’s literary birth, 
on the centennial anniversary of the same, remains to be told 
twenty-nine years later. I shall endeavor to give the official 
proceedings as briefly as possible and with historical accuracy. 

Nov. 23, 1876.— To Select and Common Council: Your Com- 
mittee on Restoration of Independence Hall have considered 
the communication of Damon Y. Kilgore tendering, on behalf 
of a number of prominent clergymen and others, a marble bust 
of Thomas Paine, a patriot in the history of our country, to the 
city as a gift, and have agreed to report the annexed resolution 
accepting the bust and directing that it shall be placed on ex- 
hibition in the National Museum, and ask its passage. 


Signed: William Dixey, chairman; Louis Wagner, Geo. A. 
Smith, John L. Shoemaker, Jos. L. Gavin. 


Committee of Common Council. 
Nov. 29.—Resolution adopted and bust accepted by the fol- - 
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lowing vote: Allen, Bardsley, Bonsall, Cartledge, Clark, Coop- 
er, Doebley, Elkins, Fullerton, Gilbert, Haines, Hayhurst, 
Jones, Kaney, Kennedy, Lippincott, Marshall, J. Martin, F. H. 
Martin, Matthews, McClurg, McMonagle, Miller, Myres, Mor- 
gan, Piltz, Quinn, Rink, Russell, Slater, Schafer, Shedwick, 
Sabers, Tatem, Wagner, White, Weidner, Wolverton, Wright, 
Caven (president); yeas, 40. McMullen, Thorton; nayes, 2. 
Select Council.—Resolution to accept the bust of Thomas 
Paine as approved by Common Council: Chas. T. Jones made 
an elaborate argument against accepting the bust. He thought 
that Paine was such a treacherous man that his monument had 
no right among those Revolutionary patriots. President Ad- 
ams said of Paine: "I had rather countenance Ariel and Cali- 
ban.” Paine deserved great credit for the articles he wrote 
against England during the Revolution, but it is not generally 
known that he was paid $800 per annum in addition to his pay 
as clerk of the Committee on Foreign Affairs. This sum was 
paid out of the Secret Service Fund, and he required the name 
of Robert Morris as security, refusing to accept the name of 
George Washington. Mr. Jones then preceeded to read extracts 
from several letters of Paine in which he continually dispar- 
ages "Mr, Washington,” accusing him of “‘pusillanimity, in- 
titude, incompetency,” etc., and declaring that he would be 
‘puzzled to decide whether he [Washington] was an apostate 
orimpostor.” In regard to Christianity, Paine’s billingsgate, 
borrowed from Voltaire, could never injure that. It was too 
contemptible. Mr. Bickel moved to amend the resolution by 
adding the portrait of Bob Ingersoll to the gallery; the chair 
declared it out of order. 


The motion to accept the bust was lost, but four votes of those 
present being cast in the affirmative. The names are not given 
in the Journal of Proceedings. This outrage upon justice was 
committed twenty-nine years ago, on the 29th of the month 
(Paine’s birthday), and the centennial of the Declaration of 
Independence. The bust was at once removed to the office of 
Mr. Kilgore, where it still remains. 

As a matter of justice to the memory of Paine, something 
should be done to place this bust in the Library of Congress, or 
it should be presented to France, where it would be assigned a 
place of honor. I would be pleased to hear from those favorable. 


No. 3515 Wallace st., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SOME WHYS. 


BY ELIZA MOWRY BLIVEN. 


EW think it desirable to attempt starting searchers' 
Sunday schools—there are not enough around them of 
the right class, or it may interfere with business interests or so- 
cial relations, or they haven't time for it. Others do not favor 
any kind of Sunday schools. Bul many recognize that mo- 
rality ought to be taught, based on humanitarian, materialis- 
tic reasoning; and that women, children, and men also, ought 
to meet together for social, educational and beneficial pur- 
poses on Sundays—the working peoble's chosen rest-day; and 
they wish that humanitarian and scientific teachings could be 
introduced in place of theology in all churches. 

Printing and distributing the right kind of leaflets will aid 
toward it. Idistribute between fifteen and twenty each month 
in a little Unitarian Church here. The Leaflets are read, 
appreciated, and thankfully received. 

Last month, one woman said she hoped I would continue 
writing them; another said, after reading hers, she gives it to 
others; a boy sat reading his in meeting. Last Sunday the 
sermon was one of the best moral lectures I ever heard. "The 
speaker taught that all morality has been learned by experi- 
ence, and in those ways that bring the greatest good to the 
greatest number. 

Rudolph Schneider, of Lima, Ohio, who is ably helping 
write the Leaflets, has nine children. The church people 
blamed him for not letting his children attend either of the 
several Christian Sunday schools. His distribution of our 
Leaflets works well in convincing those people that his chil- 
dren are receiving their share of moral training at home. 

Why teach morality? Happiness is the aim of all living 
creatures. Church people may deny it, but in their prayers, 
self-sacrifices, and endeavors to please their God, they are but 
hoping thereby to secure more happiness in a future life. 
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When convinced that there is no future life, it becomes their 
aim to secure more happiuess in this life. Harming others 
and all species of immorality diminish our chances for happi- 
ness. Proofs of this must become the great incentives to right 
living, justice, self-control, and all morality. Search out why 
doing right brings more happiness than wrong doing. Teach 
the young people to gather convincing examples. The more 
such proofs we can furnish, the sooner we can convince people 
that there is no need of teaching belief in a hell and heaven, 
or any kind of future life or God, to make folks live moral 
lives. Just teach both grown folks and children that right 
doing brings more happiness than wrong-doing, and the whys; 
that right-doing is harmless, but wrong-doing harms some 
one, then reacts and harms many. Practical illustrations 
from real life are most convincing. 

Some of our subscribers, for various reasons, do not wish to 
distribute the LeaBets. There may be others, who have not 
means to subscribe, but would gladly distribute twenty-five a 
month to thinkers, mothers, teachers or children. 

We want $36.00 subscribed, to print and mail 1,000 Leaflets 
every month, for another year, and thirty-six distributors to 
use them. Which will you do? 


Brooklyn, Conn. 


From the San Francisco '* Evening Post." 
THE RELATION OF BELIEF AND CRIME. 


R. H. C. Minton, professor of theology in the San Aselmo 

Seminary, in a lecture delivered at the First Presbyte- 

rian church at Berkeley, declared that ''educated unbelievers 
are only trained criminals." 

In the creed of the bigot an unbeliever is one who does not 
agree with him. "'Unbelieving dogs” is the appellation which 
the Mohammedan applies to all Christians. ‘‘Mohammedan 
Infidel” is the characterization which the Christian applies to 
the Mohammedan. 

Belief in its most rational acceptation is the conclusion of 
the mind, based upon evidence. Unbelief is referable to the 
want of evidence. There is, therefore, no merit in belief, or 
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demerit in unbelief, unless the mind has accepted insufficient 
evidence to establish the one, or refused reasonable evidence 
in arriving at the opposite state. If belief is merely the sub- 
ject of the will, then creeds are not founded in truth, but are 
merely the result of a consenting mental attitude which may 
be chosen or dismissed by the mind as the voluntary act of 
the will. 

The acceptance of the view that belief is a subject of the 
will degrades the body of religious doctrine to a creation of 
mere credulity, and deprives it of its nobler character as flow- 
ing from the profound and conscientious convictions of the 
mind and reason. Unless the religious as well as other con- 
victions of the mind flow from reason and conscience, they are 
merely the result of mental caprice, and may be taken on and 
laid off at will. If belief is the subject of the will, and any 
man may choose to believe anything, then the stake wasa 
proper remedy for heresy. The heretical conclusions of the 
mind were not the result of honest conviction, superinduced 
by evidence which justified itselt to the reason of men, but 
the voluntarily assumed attitude of hostility towards the pre- 
vailing faith of the time. Heresy was, therefore, a voluntary 
offense, and not the exercise of either religious conscience or 
faith. The beliefs and opinions which are born of hearing 
and determination are in very truth the only real beliefs of 
mankind. Whatever is merely assented to by the will, un- 
founded on the conclusions of the mind based upon the sys- 
tematic reasoning toward such conclusions, cannot in justice 
be characterized as belief. It may be assent, it may be tolera- 
tion, it may be hypocrisy, but has no place in the convictions 
or the judgments of men. 


Since it is clear that belief is the result of evidence, it would 


be interesting to know whom Dr. Minton characterizes as un- 
believers. He evidently has in his mind a class of persons to 
whom he applies this term, who, in his opinion, when they are 
educated become criminals. An intimation of the class to 
whom the doctor refers is found in subsequent statements in 
the same address. He says: "Our schools omit Christ and the 
Bible." The unbelievers referred to, then, must be those who 
do not agree with the prevailing orthodox faith af the time, 
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and this is the class who fall under the condemnation of Dr. 
Mora and who, when educated, become “‘only trained crim- 
inals." 

An examination of the prisons of California, made by a com- 
mission appointed by the governor of the State, disclosed the 
fact that ninety per cent. of the criminals of the State accepted 
with unquestioning faith the commonly-received religious ten- 
ets of the time, "They were in its truest sense unquestioning 
believers; yet they were criminals. They were uneducated 
believers, and therefore untrained criminals, according to the 
standards of Dr. Minton; but they were criminals just the same. 
'T'here is no essential difference between the religious conclu- 
sions of the criminal and non-criminal classes, and this state- 
ment cannot be controverted by the testimony of the criminals 
themselves. Durrant, ''the criminal of the century," was a be- 
liever, but his crimes did not flow from his belief any more than 
the crime of any other criminal flows from his unbelief. 


According to the standards of Dr. Minton, the entire Jewish 
race are unbelievers, and yet, in all the history of America, 
there has been but one Jew executed for murder. Alexander 
Goldenson, who was executed for the murder of a little girl in 
this city, was the only Jew ever sentenced to the gallows in 
this country. Pagan Japan has never been cursed with the 
brigandage which has afflicted believing Italy and Spain. Per- 
sonal and national honor among the adherents to the doctrines 
of Confucius is quite as high as in any Christian country of the 
world. In the common observation of men who have had a 
large experience and a broad contact with their fellows, there 
are no marked differences between the standards of human duty 
adhered to by the believing or unbelieving classes of citizens. 


Essentially, criminal natures are such despite the creeds to 
which they yield credence. Penologists have never been able 
to correlate the criminal tendencies in the mind witb the relig- 
ious beliefs of the same mind. Not one per cent. of those who 
die upon the scaffold could be ciassed as unbelievers. Nearly, 
if not quite, all prove by their penitence the latent acceptance 
in the mind, of the prevailing faiths of the time. 

The declaration, therefore, of Dr. Minton that "educated 
unbelievers are only trained criminals," must proceed from a 
spirit of intolerance and an inherent attribute of bigotry. It 
isa declaration that unbelief in its essential is criminal, and 
that education only enlarges and energizes its criminality. 
All the facts derived from the observation of the students of 
penology proclaim the fallacy of this conclusion. 
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Haeckel's works should be read by every Freethinker who 
wishes to base his ''faith" on the ''revelations" of science. 


There are professed ‘‘Infidels,” ‘‘Freethinkers” and ‘‘Liber- 
als” who as reasoners are not above the Salvation Army plane. 


To read the works of Haeckel does not imply that one is 
bound to agree with him in all of his theories and hypotheses. 


A reasonable optimism is necessary to the health of both 
body and mind. Baseless pessimism is a disease of the liver. 


No matter how much any intelligent Freethinker may disa- 
gree with Haeckel, he will find a great body of facts in Haeck- 
el's writings that cannot be rejected, and scientific generaliza- 
tions that are irrefutable. 


The lecture by Prof. Wakeman being published serially in 
the Review, is to be published at this office in pamphlet form. 
It will be a book of about forty-four pages and cover, and will 
soon be out. Send a dime for a copy. 


As an introduction to Haeckel's writings, read the first ar- 
ticle in this number of the REevrEgWw, and then send three 2-cent 
stamps to this office for a copy of his theses on A Untversal Mo- 
nisttc Alliance, which I have just printed in a neat pamphlet. 
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A photograph of the Paine monument at New Rochelle, N. 
Y., has been sent me by Capt. Geo. W. Loyd, who has my 
thanks for the same. 


Through the kindness of Lady Florence Dixie, the zealous 
Humanitarian writer, copies of several interesting British peri- 
odicals have come to me. I hope to copy in the Review more 
of Lady Florence's writings from time to time. 


‘The frontispiece to this month's Review isa fine one. For 
historical matter relative to it, read J. B. Elliott's article, "The 
Rejected Hust," page 182. On this and other accounts, this 
number is eminently valuable and worthy of preservation. 


Tux Review Office will print pamphlets, tracts, circulars, 
etc., for patrons anywhere in the United States. Good work 
and moderate prices. Friends of the magazine can aid it by 
having their printing done in its office. Address the publisher. 


THE HUMANITARIAN REVIEW is opposed by some because 
it is too "religious," and by others because it is too irreligious, 
and it is, as it were, "between the devil and the deep sea;" but 
it has broad-minded, liberal friends, and for them it lives and 
labors regardless of bigotry, orthodox or heterodox. 


Observe that the editor came pretty near being crowded out 
of the Review this month—perhaps for the better. Shall I 
enlarge the magazine? If so, let each of its friends procure as 
many new subscribers as he can now, and it will be enlarged 
proportionately, without increasing the price. Will yor help? 


'Two new Freethought booklets have just been printed and 
published by the Review Office: Science ts Religion: the Mon- 
tstic Religion, by Prof. T. B. Wakeman; 44 pages, 10c.; and 
A Universal Monistic Alliance, by Prof. Ernst Haeckel, the re- 
nowned scientist of the University of Jena, Germany; pp. 12; 
5c., by mail 6 cents; both, 15c. See ads. on 3d p. of cover. 


The June number of the Review will be an unusually good 
one. There will be the concluding pages of Prof. Wakeman’s 
instructive Lecture, an exceedingly interesting article on ‘“The 
Wilderness of Worlds," by Hon. D. K. Tenney, another by J. 
T. Patch on '"Why People Do Not Go to Church," and one of 
general interest, but especially interesting to young people, 
descriptive of the strange and curious Island of San Nicholas, 
by Walter Collins; editorials, letters, H. S. S. Lessons as usual. 
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"THE DELUGE AND ITS CAUSE: 


Being an explanation of the Annular Theory of the Forma- 
tion of the Earth, with special reference to the Flood and the 
Legends and Folk-lore of ancient times," is the title of a new 
book by Prof. Isaac Newton Vail, of Pasadena, Cal., author of 
The Earth's Annular System, etc. It is published by the Sug- 
gestion Publishing Co., 4020 Drexel Boulevard, Chicago, to 
whom inquiries as to how to get the book may be sent. Prof. 
Vail has kindly sent me a copy of the work, but, for want of 
time, I have not as yet been able to give it a thorough reading. 
The general features of the theory are quite plausible, at least, 
if one admits the correctness of the astronomical nebular the- 
ory. Whether one accepts or rejects the new theory, the inge- 
niousness of it and the contemplation of the wonderful natural 
phenomena it presupposes renders it highly interesting. After 
I shall have read the book with due care I shall probably print 
in the Review a critical discussion of the theory, especially as 
to its relations to the Semitic deluge myths. 


THE EDITOR PUT RIGHT. (?) 


The editor “catches it" this month! No less than three of 
the Review’s highly-esteemed contributors felt called upon to 
take exceptions to some ''innocent" little editorial comments 
in last month's magazine. Butit’s all right. If anybody is to 
score this editor’s writings, he is glad that intelligent, well-read 
and Liberal people doit. If I cannot support with facts and 
sound argument any proposition I make. I shall be glad to have 
capable people demonstrate it. Reasonable, respectful discus- 
sion is quite acceptable, but mere tirades and baseless asser- 
tions are not. In the present cases, I have briefly replied in the 
Letter Department to two of my critics; as for the other, Prof. 
Wakemen (page 192), I have given him space twice as large as 
that occupied by the little ‘‘note” he criticises, and simply reply 
here that the "note" is still there and speaks, briefly, for itself! 
(See page 130, April number.) I hope to soon print an editorial 
article on ‘The Use and Abuse of Hypotheses in Science" that 
will thoroughly discuss all of the "points" mentioned in that 
note, as well as other related ones. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


Owiug to inexcusable negligence I have not paid my sub- 
scription to the Review for the current year. I now inclose 
$1. for the same and take this opportunity to assure you of 
my high appreciation of it. It reflects my own convictions in 
the philosophical field better than any publication I take. 


E. A. POTTER. 
Springfield, Mass., March 31, 1905. 


Dr. McKim's proposition to make a connection between State 
and religion, through the Ten Commandments in the public 
Schools of this city, meets with much opposition. Dr. McKim 
says ''the voice of God himself must be employed." This 
voice has been solicited for thousands of years as it seems to 
little purpose. Mns. M. M. Turner. 

Washington, D. C. April 13, 1905. 


I write to request you to change my address for the REVIEW 
to Portland, Or. Iam here trying to regain my health, and 
expect to remain six months or maybe a year, and I cannot 
think of dispensing with the pleasure of perusing the most 
interesting monthly I take; and I shall endeavor to get you 
some subscribers in this city and the country round about here. 
My great desire is, that you may long continue to live, pros- 
per and issue your great educator. J, T. HOUSER. 

Portland, Or. 


UNBELIEF, EDUCATION AND CRIMINALITY. 


I inclose herewith an article clipped from the S. F. Evening 
Post, which I think is a complete reply to the assertions of 
Prof. Minton. Ithink it ought to be publisbed in every Lib- 
eral paper in the United States. [See article at page 185 of 
this Rgvrzw.] Unbelievers are known all over the world as 
persons of the utmost veracity and intezrity. Shellev, the 
poet was noted for his virtue. Gibbon, the great historian, 
was the idol of society; Hume, the historian and philosopher; 
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Adam Smith, author of the Wealth of Nations, declared that 
Hume was as nearly perfect as the frailty of human nature 
would permit. John Stuart Mill, called the Socrates of Eng- 
land, was an upright man, and one who eschewed evil. Ger- 
ard, the philanthropist, was noted for his benevolence. Wash- 
ington, Jefferson and Lincoln, unbelievers in Christianity, 
were not “Educated Criminals.” Some of the most noted 
writers and philosophers of the present day, although edu- 
cated unbelievers, are not criminals, and to make such an as- 
sertion is a slander, which Shakespeare labels "the foulest 
whelp of sin.” 

You must excuse my poor writing, as I am 82 years of age and 
sometimes a little nervous. Dr. A. A. BELL. 


Madison, Ga., March 20, 1905. 


DISAGREEMENT WITHOUT DIFFERENCE. 


The editor’s note to my lecture on page 130 of April number 
of the Review was a surprise to me, as it must have been to 
the reader. The “rough” part of it is the words ''not scien- 
tifically correct," which the text, context, and the ‘‘note” itself 
show are not deserved. The text is all right; viz: 

1. Of course no “‘new forms" of matter have been ''added" 
to the world, objectively: they have always existed or added to 
only naturally. But subjectively, which was the view in hand, 
as the “note” itself says, the "ether" and ''plasm" have been 
"added" by some to new classifications of the ‘‘forms of mat- 
ter." As such it is the "universal living substance" which is 
considered in the sixth chapter of Prof. Haeckel's last book 
The Wonders of Life, p.121, which every one who can read 
should. To distinguish these “forms of matter" from the 
other three forms which are a/so its ‘‘states,” they are printed 
in alics in the Diagram of the ''First Story," p. 43 of the 
February Review. The word ''added," in this view and con- 
text, properly applies to the new ‘‘classifications” of the 
"forms" of matter, which are of course from their nature al- 
ways subjective, as a// classifications are! 


2. The next note-point is, that since gases, fluids and solids 
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are "states" and also forms of matter, that etherial and plas- 
mic matter-forms may not be classified with them—for temper- 
ature causes the former, and motion or moisture etc., the latter. 
But where ''forms" of matter is the on/y subject considered, 
they may not be omitted—all must be included. There is no 
confounding of their ''states," elements or causes in so doing. 
They are subjectively, that is practically used and considered 
as "forms" in the world's make-up, and a// must be so inven- 
toried in order to be “‘strictly scientific" and truthful. 

3. The next note-point is, that the existence of e/Aer has 
never been ''concretely demonstrated." Prof. Haeckel an- 
swers this well in his Wor/d- Riddle. which see. ‘‘Concretely” 
means grown together, so as to be “‘objectified.” Is our mat- 
ter and motion so concreted in and by the ether? All the 
editor says is overwhelmingly agreed to in the three para- 
graphs of the text preceding this very note. Not a further 
word is needed. Where there is no difference let disagreement 
end, lest we help the enemy by needlessly confusing our 
friends. T. B. WAKEMAN. 

Coscob, Conn. 


APPRECIATIVE. 


I inclose stamps for which send me the pamphlets, ''Some 
Psychic Experiences of an Octogenarian," by Loveland, and 
"Bible Mythology," by Davis. I am a subscriber to the Hu- 
MANITARIAN RxviEW and am well pleased with every issue. 

Hoping you may live long to teach the doctrine you advocate, 

Iam yours fraternally, J. F. Proctor. 

Evart, Mich., April 4, 1905. 


“IFS” AND SUPPOSITIONS. 


Yes, as the editor says, "truth is to be trusted." Every 
honest man follows what he believes to be truth and trusts 
the same. But honest and conscientious men differ as to what 
is truth. They view the same subject from different stand- 
points, hence do not see alike. Any person is liable to be 
mistaken. We know for a certainty very little except what 
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we have experienced. If my neighbor has experienced some- 
thing that I have not, am I justified in saying it is not so, or 
that my neighbor is mistaken? Habit is so abiding and po- 
tent, is it not better for a man of vicious propensities to be 
restrained from wrong doing by hope of heaven or fear of hell 
than to go unrestrained? A habit persevered in from what- 
ever motive will have its effect, and he may thereby cease to do 
evil and learn to do well. We have witnessed such examples. 

All should be governed by principles—doing right hecause 
it zs right, not through selfish fear or hope of reward. We 
have to deal with people as we find them, not as we could wish 
them to be. Deal with them in a way to reform them. 

It is what a man does rather than what he believes that 
helps or hinders. He may believe that his unfortunate neigh- 
bor does not deserve assistance, but the kindness of his heart 
prompts him to render it. On the other hand be may believe 
the neighbor to be in need and eminently worthy of assistance 
put make no effort for his relief. 

Most people believe that honesty is the best policy, but do 
most people practice what they believe ? 

It is well to beware of the “‘ifs,” and also the suppositions! 

Mrs. C. K. SMITE. 
San Diego, Cal., April 4, 1905. 

CowuzNT.—Mrs. Smith's letter is a good one, but as an an- 
swer to my comments on her article last month is wholly irrele- 
vant, for the reason that the writer has misapprehended my 
meaning. I said nothing about whether or not there was any 
God, future life, heaven or hell; that is not the point. The 
"if" in the article did not refer to these questions, but to the 
effect of belief in the existence of those things. Mrs. Smith 
said: ''If what he one] believes concerning God or the devil 
helps to make him a good citizen—helps him to be more up- 
right in all his dealings than he would otherwise be, who should 

.condemn even a belief caused by ignorance?" Now, the point 
is, Does such belief have the effect here assumed? and does a 
"belief caused by ignorance” produce good effects, as a gen- 
eralprinciple? I deny both. "The history of Christianity, of 
the Inquisition, and of crime in Christian countries piles upevi- 
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dence mountain high that such belief in ''God and tbe devil” 
not only does not make men more upright, but more criminal. 
As to the general principle, let me show the fallacy of the de- 
duction by putting the statement in the shape of a formal syl- 
logism: 1. Belief in God and the devil make men more upright; 
2. Belief in God and the devil is caused by ignorance; 3. There- 
fore beliefs caused by ignorance make men more upright—and 
none should condemn error, which is more beneficial than the 
truth! The sophistry is thus plainly apparent.—Eprror. 


HE ANSWERS '" WELL, YES; WELL, NO!” 


In the Review for April, 1905, I notice a kind comment on 
my Refutation of the Theory of Atmospheric Pressure. 

You say: “It is hard to see how a mere change of name 
can disprove a theory." You would be right, if it were the 
mere changiug of a name, but it implies the recognizing of a 
different force, or rather forces. If I were to tell you that the 
air presses and holds together a horse-shoe magnet and its 
armature, you would at once “see” that a different force is 
acting in this case, and you would call that force magnetism. 
So it is with the well and pump; water does not rise in the 
pipe of a pump because air presses so hard on the surface of 
the water in the well; but it rises because it is drawn up by 
(suction) cohesion and adheston, a resultant of the law that 
nature will not permit a vacuum, and that all space must be 
filled by one substance or another. 

The same phenomenon happens with the Magdeburg hemi- 
spheres as with the magnet. It is not the ''spook" of the (no- 
where tangibly perceived) outer pressure of the air that res- 
ses the two hemispheres together where the air is exhausted, 
but it is the resultant inner cohesion and adhesion that draws 
them together. 

Comrade Davis, I have often been asked the very question 
you ask: '"Hasn't air weight?" Well, yes! Well, no! Grav- 
itation is only comparative. Air is certainly material; so is 
ether, too, and ‘hat does not press on the earth's surface. 
When we say air is heavier tham ether, it simply means that 
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air will seek a lower level than ether—a level nearer the sur- 
face of the earth. 

Air may (deceptively) indicate weight, as (erroneously) 
supposed to be illustrated in some physical experiments given 
in text books. For instance: take a copper sphere; let it fill 
with normal air; close it well; balance it carefully with a me- 
tallic weight; place it—scales and all-—under the receiver of 
an air pump; extract the air from in the receiver; and the text 
book would tell you that having relieved the pressure of the 
air in the receiver, from around the sphere, the sphere would 
sink, which would indicate that air had weight. The effect 
is well described, but the cause is misunderstood. The sphere 
being now filled with coarser air than that iu the receiver, 
outside of the sphere, the sphere sinks only because, as above 
stated, coarse air seeks a lower level than rare air. But this 
apparent weight or gravity ceases as soon as the sphere is 
again placed under normal conditions, amid air Of its own 
density. Air being an active, animate substance, does not rest 
on the surface of the earth witha ‘‘dead weight;" but the par- 
ticles move freely among themselves, and create no more pres- 
sure on the surface of the earth than a flock of birds fying 
over a wheat field would create pressure on that field. 

CHARLES HEINTZ. 
San Pedro, Cal. 

CowwENT.—If water does not rise in a pump because of at- 
mospheric pressure, why is it that such rise is limited to about 
28 feet? And why will the water in a pump at sea-level rise 
higher than in a pump at an altitude of, say, 6000 feet? And, 
if the water iu a pump rises '' because it is drawn up by (suc- 
tion) cohesion and adhesion," why cannot a “‘suction pump” be 
made to lift water 50, 100, or even 1000 feet? If the atmosphere 
has no weight or pressure, why do we feel the wind blow, why 
does a tree fall in a storm, why does a ship sail, why do the 
waves of the sea beat upon the beach with a “pressure” that is 
irresistible even by the granite rocks of the coast, and why does 
a balloon rise in the air? If the air is '' animate," it must be 
subject to the laws of gravitation like all animate things, and 
like man, the whale, the elephant and the hummingbird, is not 
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in the least exempted because of animation. But the ‘flock of 
birds flying over a wheat-field” do ''press upon the earth,” the 
weight of the birds being added to and combined with that of 
the atmosphere. If all the birds in the world were to take flight 
simultaneousiy the atmospheric pressure upon the entire sur- 
face of the earth would be increased exactly as many pounds 
as the birds weigh at their distance from the earth. —EDITOR. 


FROM THE SECRETARY OF PAINE MEM ASS'N. 


I have been invited by the Librarian of Congress to assist 
in making the collection of Parne‘ana the most complete in 
the world. I have already sent them many rare and curious 
editions of Paine’s works, which were lacking in their collec- 
tion, and they have already the Conway Collection used in 
compiling Paine’s biography. 

I have fully appreciated your work and the fact that you 
have given space to the defense of Paine from injustice—and 
that in California there are more defenders of Paine than in 
any three states in the Union. I shall write personal letters 
to those Paine defenders who believe in the ultimate victory 
long delayed, to send and subscribe to the Review, and help 
us both in the cause of the vindication of the character of 
Paine from the calumny that has been heaped upon him. 

I fully endorse the contents of the circular sent with the Hv- 
MANITARIAN Review and cheerfully recommend it to all Lib- 
erals who receive a sample copy to subscribe for one year, orat 
least for six months, until you become acquainted with its edi- 
tor and contributors. The publisher has offered to add to its 
present attractiveness the portrait of some prominent Ration- 
alist with each number. This adds considerably to the cost of 
each issue, and I hope this additional burden will not have to 
be borne by the publisher, but by those Liberals who desire 
to become better acquainted with those liberal-minded pioneers 
who have made it possible for us who are living today to enjoy 
religious and political liberty. Think of what the tyranny of 
religion has cost—and what freedom of thought is worth to you 
and remember that the pudlisher is just as necessary as the 
proclaimer of advance thought. Don't let him perish or be fro- 
zen out of existence for want of your support—like some others 
who preceded him. Now is the accepted time—/Voze/ 


Philadelphia, Pa. Jas. B. ELLIOTT. 
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HUMANTTARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS. 


Prepared expressly for “The Humanitarian Review” 


BY ELIZA MOWRY BLIVEN. 


SERIES ON PRESERVATION OF HEALTH. 


"Let alone the gin, the brandy and the whiskey; 
Let the doctors go to the Bay of Biscay! 
Take the open air—the more you take the better; 
Follow Nature’s laws, to the very letter; 
Eat the simplest food, drink the pure, cold water, 
And you will be well—or, at least you ought to.” 


LESSON XXIX.—FOR LITTLE ONES. 


Bess and Flora took Christmas dinner at Aunt Frank’s. Bess 
ate lots of everything—turkey, pudding, pie, cake, nuts, etc.; 
then she went to the Christmas tree, and ate an orange, some 
popcorn, cake, candy and ice-cream. She felt bad because her 
stomach was too full, was sick that night and as snarly and 
hateful next day as an old cider-drunkard. Why? Because her 
stomach could not manage so much food. ‘The food lay there 
until the sugar and fruit soured, like apple-juice turning into 
hard cider. ‘That made bad blood, so that she was half drunk. 
Flora had been taught to take but little of each kind, eat slow- 
ly, so as to enjoy all the flavor, and to not eat anything late in 
the evening. Next day she was well and happy, enjoying her 
Christmas gifts. 

Name some of the kinds of work that strong men and women 
do. Sick folks cannot work; they are weak, pale and suffer 
pain, cannot eat or sleep well, and are unhappy. 

It would be terrible to grow up wrong, sickly, weak, suffer- 
ing. It would be grand to grow up strong, healthy and happy. 
Do not do that which makes people sick. 
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LESSON XXX.—FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


To become strong and healthy, find out what make people 
sick, and the whys. Cultivate self-control, to choose the 
healthiest foods, drinks and habits, avoiding the disease- 
makers. Never over-eat. Men that do hard, heavy work out- 
doors, grow strongest. Lazy, idle folks are generally weak. 
Use every muscle—working and playing out-doors every day 
to strengthen them. 

Keep yourself cheerful; think and talk pleasing things; for 
worry, anger, envy, fear, hatred, dreading work, morbid dis- 
satisfaction, dwelling on evils and cant's, injure health and 
destroy our own and other people's happiness. 

The life-essentials are fresh air, water, food, activity and 
sleep. The strong, active, healthy Japs keep windows open, 
wear loose clothes, and practice deep full breathing. Why? 
Find in your Physiology what pure air does to the blood. 

Every grown person should drink two quarts of water every 
day. Water and plain food make the best blood. Tea, cof- 
fee, cider, beer, and all intoxicants, vinegar, tobacco, spices 
and medicines injure the blood. Don’t begin using them, for 
they create a hankering for more. So does sugar; the less 
you use the better. Sugar causes sore-throat, rotten teeth, 
dyspepsia, etc. 


LESSON XXXI.—FOR GROWN FOLKS. 


We eat, drink and breathe to make blood. "The circulation 
must supply every muscle, bone, brain, etc., with their kinds of 
material, or some part grows weak or diseased. If everyone 
knew what machinery the body contains, the use and structure 
of each organ, all would know why they become diseased, stop 
the cause and recover without physician or medicine, or avoid 
Causes and diseases. Physiology and Hygiene should be thor- 
oughly studied in every home, school, church, Sunday-school 
and jail. (Discuss results.) 

Chinese women bandage their feet to make them smal’. 
Foolish! American women wear corsets, snug waists, heavy 
skirts with tight waist-bands, reducing the size and activity 
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of all the Zr/e-organs. All clothing should be loose, hangi 
from the shoulders. Tight waist-bands prevent stomach 
tivity for dissolving food and liver activity for cleansing blood 
crowd down several organs with the bowels; crowd up hear 
and lungs, diminishing their space and activity. Smaller 
lungs means less air purifying and vitalizing the blood. The 
heart pumps too much blood to the brain, causing headache;: 
too little blood below the waist, making poor clogged circula- 
tion, cold feet, constipation, women's painful diseases, '"'racial 
suicide." 


The Humanitarian Sunday School Lesson Leaflets are in- 
tended for use in homes, schools and Sunday schools, to help- 
teach morality, health, nature study and good citizenship. 
Send 10 cents for 25 copies and distribute them; or subscribe 
$1. for 25 copies of a new Leaflet each month for a year; i. e., 
300 for $1. Send your order to Singleton W. Davis, 852 E. Lee 
st., Los Angeles, Cal. For six assorted Leaflets send 3 cents 
to Eliza Mowry Bliven, Brooklyn, Conn. 
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THE SUN'S DAY SABBATH. 


BY SINGLETON W. DAVIS. 


HY Sunday should be observed as a solemn holiday— 

V V a day of pessimistic, depressing and enervating atti- 
tude of mind and inactivity of body—is unanswerable. In the 
the first place, it is the Dre Solis of the Romans—the sun's day 
—the first day of the seven-day week named in honor of the 
first and chief of the seven ''planets" of the ancient astronomy, 
and the chief, dens primus or first or "lord" of the gods. There 
is nothing solemn about the sun; sunshine is symbolic of hope, 
joy, gayety, play, bright-eyed happiness, and the Romans de- 
voted the Sun's Day to relaxation from the cheerless labors of 
the other six days and to the activity of the faculties of play and 
inspiriting enjoyments. 

Even asa sabbath celebrated in commemoration of the rest- 
day of the mythical six-day creation, it has, rightly, no element 
of solemnity; forit implies merely this same relaxation from 
the dull monotony of solemn, strenuous daily labor. and the 
natural means of recuperation from the mental and physical 
weariness from work is play. 

But Christianity has no original right to the Sunday asa 
holiday. It simply adopted the Roman Dye Solis in deference 
to Roman pagan custom, and engrafted upon it the Hebrew 
sabbath in deference to the Jewish element—a compromise ad- 
opted 321 years after the reputed birth of the mythical Christ— 
the Greco-Hebrew variant of the conventional spring-sun god 
invented by the monks of the Alexandrian monasteries. 
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[From Manuscript prepared expresky for ‘The Review" by the Lecturer.| 


SCIENCE IS RELIGION: 
THE MONISTIC RELIGION. 


A Lecture before the Manhattan Liberal Club of New 
York, on his 70th Birthday, Dec. 23, 304 Era of Sci- 
ence and Man (C. E. 1904), as “The Conclusion of 
the Present Year on The Important Matters," 


BY THADDEUS BURR WAKEMAN. 
Professor of Law, Sociology and Applied Science in L. U. O., 


Notrge—For the Basis of and Introduction to this Lecture see 
‘The Theses” of Prof. Haeckel in the December number, and 
the Diagram ''Five-Story Mansion” in the February number, 
of Tae HUMANITARIAN REVIEW. 


[Continued from the May Number.) 
THE FIFTH STORY. 


5. Arts, the Ideal, Aspiration and Transition. 


Over this Story, built and sustained by Nature and man, I 
would write the words of the lost but restored Perdita (human 
nature) in Shakespeare's Winters Tale—the truest, deepest, 


grandest words he ever wrote—his and our farewell to the super- 
natural: 


"Yet Nature is made better by no mean 
But Nature makes that mean; so o'er that Art 
Which you say adds to Nature, is an Art 
That Nature makes." 

Sociology makes the stream of time that of humanity living 
with human life, blood and art. That symbol stream is oneof 
he most sublime and beautiful of human conceptions. To use 
Goethe’s phrase, the final object of life is to ‘add endurance to 
time," and that, he taught us, must be done by our art. Every 
human is necessarily more or less of an artist, and as in social 
affairs so in art, man took his first lesson from his animal ances 
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tors. The cave and tree nests of the birds and of the anthro- 

poids begin the story which leads up to the Cathedral of Co- 

logne, the Capitol at Washington, and the ideal Temple of 

Humanity, in which will meet the ‘‘Parliament of Man” which 

Tennyson borrowed from Thomas Paine, when the ‘‘Federation 

of the World" shall realize his "Republic of the World and of 
n. 

Art is a natural result of the necessities, and so of the 
thoughts and feelings of man. One of the best lessons in his- 
torical sociology is a display of the sacred architecture of the 
successive religions of man. Each temple is the natural out- 
growth and picture of each ''world view” which is the back- 
bone of every “faith” that has been a people's life. The 
sphinx and pyramid of fetichism and astrology; the horizontal 
lines of the Greek and polytheistic temples; the Basilica, and 
Gothic cathedral of the Roman Empire and church; the broad 
dome of the Pantheon and St. Sophia; the contracted form of 
the dome by the Moslems; the enlargement thereof in St. Pe- 
ters, St. Pauls, and our grand federated capitol at Washington 
—what are all these, but each faith, world-view and aspiration 
secreting its form as naturally and inevitably as does the lob- 
ster or turtle its shell! 


Carlyle was right in his Sartor-Resartus: If we would learn 
the real history of the soul of man we must study its clothes— 
its architecture and arts. These therefore will be fundamental 
in this Fifth Story—this final education of man by a revelation 
of his past, as the basis of present activity, and ot future hope 
and aspiration—in a word, his ;/Zea/s. Yet, forget not that 
under all of our art, religions, morals and life, nature lies, and 
that the ''means" that nature makes. Neither La Place in 
astronomy nor Goethe in art had auy need of the supernatural 
orcreational. Our planet, the earth, is the best observatory, 
museum and picture gallery possible. Think how by its daily 
revolutions and around circuits and flight with the sun of a 
million miles a day, it opens up the infinite universe for us, 
and takes its motion, its order, strength and beauty therefrom! 
Well have the ages from thence evolved in man the love of the 
useful, true and beautiful, so that his art and fine arts may 
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use, adoru and beautify the earth as his enduring home. 

We hear much of the narrowness, crudeness, uncouthness 
and general barrenness of what we call ‘modern Infidelity.” 
Much of this talk is exaggerated because those who indulge 
in it are not well enough acquainted with it to distinguish 
that which is new to them from that which is really objec- 
tionable. But to remove these objections and even the appear- 
ance of them, let us learn enough of the art world to be at 
home in our Fifth Story. Well will it be, too, if we can bring 
those who are unacquainted with Constructive Liberalism to 
become first acquainted with it there and on its esthetic side. 
It is only by becoming acquainted with our Fifth Story that we 
gradually become convinced that the bringing of "heaven" from 
the ‘‘mansions in the sky" to our mansion on the good, real, 
solid Mother Earth, can be made a realizable fact in our hearts 
and lives. Nay, it becomes as clear as daylight that all of that 
Sky heaven was simply an imaginary mirage, pre-reflecting and 
anticipating the far more satisfactory reality which evolution 
is now asking us to prepare for ourselves. "That reality will be 
the improved earth and our successors in whose hearts our fu- 
ture "heaven" is to be found. 

The fabled Tower of Babel was to reach the heavens of the 
“firmament.” That was and is the great object of theology: 
but it always has failed and always will fail for want of a com- 
mon and sufficient language, and of a /ocus in quo wherein any 
heaven up there could possibly exist. Bruno’s '"Co/um non 
esse" and the telescope ended that celestial, and aZ celestial, 
undertakings. But thereby was brought into reality their “r- 
restial counterpart, with the question, how to be here realized 
by means and place? 

As to the 2/ace for the terrestial Paradise, enough has been 
said already. If any doubt, let them read until they realize it 
—what Shelley called '"'that astonishing chorus” by which the 


Prologue in Heaven opens the First Part of Faust, in which 
these lines occur: 
“And swift, inconceivably swift, 
Spins ever earth's splendor, 
Alternating Paradise brightness 
With deep aud awe-inspiring night." 
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Indeed about the 2/ace there is no possible question because 
there is no possible change. We have but one home, and we 
are here to make it all we wish it to be. 

As to the means, we have spoken, except as to the language. 
As to that, the question is difficult. The motto of our Greek 
Testament used to be: ‘“The earth's inhabitants speak many 
languages—the Celestials but one." This points at a truth to 
be realized when it is found that the earth itself is our real ce- 
lestiai body and its inhabitants the only celestials, for shen the 
universal language will be ours. Which or what that will be, 
we may not here inquire, further than to say that of all spoken 
languages an improved English seems to have an easy lead, for 
it hasa neuter gender always known, aud a wonderful variety 
and versatility to which both Northern and Southern Europe 
have contributed, d 


But perhaps no spoken language will then be much needed. 
It may be stupid to talk much where music and "'feeling is all.” 
We learn from both Swedenborg and Goethe that the language 
of "heaven" is chiefly art, symbols and sympathetic mind-read- 
ing; and such it is likely to remain. "''Speech is silver, silence 
is golden," has already been discovered by those who most fre- 
quent our Fifth Story, where the higher preparation for the 
real heaven is mostly in progress. In the picture gallery of all 
time, the music hall of real ‘‘angels,” in the symbolism where 
signs and figures so/ve, like the unknown quantities and letters 
in mathematics, when all feelings and ideas are telepathic 
mind-reading—how stupid and discordant would any of our 
present languages be! 

We certainly begin our progress in, or towards, the higher 
enjoyment of life by the social cultivation of such arts as are 
named in the Fifth Story on our picture-diagram—and espec- 
ially in symbolism, which has been pushed out of vogue by 
modern novels, card-playing, and toolish games or gossip. 
The pantomime and tableau should return and enable us to 
realize the art of the Fairy Queen, the Pilgrim's Progress, The 
Tempest, The Tale, (Marchen) and the wonderful Faust of 
Goethe, and its closing scenes and lines describing and reveal- 
ing the true “spirit world" which is here and now. In such 
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exercises and exhibitions of art the music and the dance will 
find their highest function in ministering to the health, joy 
and continuance of the human, which will become the higher 
social world, in which even ''death" will become euthanasia 
and the needful and pleasant transition. 


Notice that here aud in the Diagram ''Death" is a quotation, 
for in science it marks not so much an end as a transition. 
The innocent readers of Faust are surprised to learn that Faust 
does not die. His material body, when the vital action ceases, 
is laid by the /emurs—the undeveloped ones—on the earth, its 
mother taking again its own. But the vital and “‘soul’’ action 
had been already, during a long life, all invested and wholly 
spent for good or ill in the human race itself. The veil is 
simply raised, and in that real spirit-world human influences 
as angels and devils seen in conflict as to which of them can 
rightfully have the reality of his earthly days in their contin- 
uance. Those who have read those judgment scenes and have 
forgotten their symbolism are to be pitied. In the end, Mar- 
garet and the angels all human (and not Mephisto and the 
devils) triumph! "That life had made its ''heaven" as it had 
lived itself through the earthly days "day by day." 

Faust bad saved himself in his blind struggles before the 
vital processes ceased. That now every human being may do, 
not blindly, wildly, and so cruelly as he often did, or had to 
do, under the human-devilish powers, but with the light of a 
true knowledge, and the aid and sympathy of human angels 
who make a joy in and as part of the earthly Paradise forever, 
where 'the eternally feminine" (womanly) draweth ever on- 
ward and higher! 

Itonly remains to thank and encourage Prof. Haeckel and 
the influences that must continue the movement he has inaugu- 
rated. It is but just to him and helpful to others to note how 
the Professor has in these Theses suppressed the doubtful, and 
so avoided the pitfalls and stumbling-blocks upon which Liber- 
als have usually been led, to fall into or over, when they have 
sought before ‘‘the fullness of time" to construct this earthly 
mansion and unveil the continuous earthly and social life and 
"heaven" of which it is the home. He has escaped, unlike 
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Herbert Spencer, the depressive consequences of the ‘‘nebular 
hypothesis." We find nothing of any "personal Christ," noth- 
ing of ‘‘parthenogenesis,” nor of the dangers of ''class con- 
sciousness,” socialism and anarchy—all of which the Republic 
and the rest of the human race will have to live down and out- 
grow as best they can, but from which no immediate danger 
may be apprehended. 

Nor is it to be forgotten that these Theses are in themselves 
the result and evidence of evolution. This work which Prof. 
Haeckel has done so conscisely and well has been attempted 
again and again, and each attempt has been a step towards 
success, and the evidence of the necessity which must mean fi- 
nal success, even though this present "suggestion" should reach 
only an influence overindividuals. Indeed there is nothing left 
now but the initiative of individuals since the Congress ad- 
dressed failed to take any action, but left the matter open to 
the future. 

Nor should we close without some expression of sympathy 
and gratitude to those who have apparently failed in similar 
constructive work. To name some would seem partial and un- 
just to others, both as to organizations and individuals. Those 
who still survive will rejoice with us in the powerful improve- 
ment which Prof. Haeckel and his friends have brought to the 
cause of Constructive Liberalism by this timely aud well-con- 
sidered movement.* 

Still the great lesson of the past in all of these attempts and 
movements is “never to dispair of the Rapublic," nor of the 
Cause and Religion of Science and Humanity. For instance, 
this is my seventieth birthday— for fifty years I have lived 
among you and “gone in and out before this people” in the 
advocacy of the cause coming before you tonight in a newer 
and sironger phase than ever. Some people say that I have 
failed—that I ''came to my own and they received me not." I 
have been called “a Cassandra prophet." Do you remember 
that fabled daughter of Priam of Troy, the heloved of Apollo 


* The “Theses” here referred to have been published in pam- 


phlet form and may be procured of Prof. Wakeman, Coscob, 
Conn., or from the Revrrw office. Price 5c., postage 1c. 
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who promised to give her anything she asked? But when she 
asked "to know and tell the truth," the god replied: ‘‘Yes, 
fated ever to tell the truth, but fated never to be believed;" for 
mortals now could never stand to have the truth believed. So 
I have been said to be fifty years before my time, but yet I 
hope against hope and am not discouraged. We need not be 
and must not be discouraged as long as the stars of truth and 
evolution are moving with and for us. Time will remove the 
evil, this inattention and unbelief, which rests chiefly upon ig- 
norance, tradition, habit and selfish social conventionalism. 
Sometimes it seemed that we must retire and leave the result 
to the unhuman and unaided chances of nature, as even Schil- 
ler, in temporary despair, admonished at the beginning of the 
last century: 
In des Herzen's heilig stille Raume 
Musst du fliehen aus des Leben's Drang! 


Freiheit ist nur in dem Reich der Traume, 
Und das Schone bluht nur im Gersang. 


(In thy heart's holy, silent realm, 
Must you fly from out life's throng! 
For freedom is only in the land of dreams, 
And the beautiful blooms only in song.) 


Yet Schiller was ever the first to hope and the last to despair— 
the first to proclaim with Goethe's Faust: 

Die Geisterwelt ist nicht verschlossen; 

Dein Sinn ist zu, dein Herz ist todt! 


Auf! bade, Schuler, unverdrossen 
Die ird'sche brust im morgenroth! 


(The spirit world is not closed; 

Thy sense is gone, thy heart is dead! 

Up! scholar, and unweariedly bathe 
Thy earthly breast in the morning's red!) 

Yes! For as sure as the laws of the universe, is that law of 
evolution and progress which tells us that our morning's red 
is the aurora of the New Era lighting the way to our future 
“* promised land "—the Earthly Paradise! 


[ Concluded.) 
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Weiten for "The Humanitarian Review." 
THE WILDERNESS OF WORLDS. 
How They Are Lighted and Heated. 


BY DANIEL K. TENNEY. 


URRENT theories as to many of the great physical phe- 
nomena are altogether unsatisfactory to many reflecting 
minds. Scientific inquiry seeks the truth and that only. Still, 
it is known that the scientific vehicle gets into a rut occasion- 
ally and awakens the passengers to realize that they are on the 
wrong road. Scientists used to affirm that the sun is a body of 
incandescent matter lighting and heating the earth, and they 
guessed that aforetime the sun and all the planets were blended 
in one floating mass of intensely heated and attenuated gas. 
The writer denies the truth of both of these propositions, and 
invites the candid attention of the reader to his reasons for so 
doing. 

We were told in our childhood that the universe was made in 
six days out of nothing, and doubtless it was thought that its 
maker well deserved the rest from such herculean labor which 
he took on the seventh day. All this we had to unlearn when 
we arrived at the age of intelligent reflection and came in con- 
tact with the disclosures of science, which conclusively taught 
that the story of the creation was nothing better than a beauti- 
ful myth. During many years of our formative knowledge, 
we were thus nursing a delusion which required a long time to 
fully eradicate. 

In lieu of that cherished fable, there was later instilled into 
our minds another and totally different theory of creation, sup- 
ported very generally by men of science, and known as the neb- 
ular hypothesis. This hypothesis stands today, with many, as 
explaining the origin and development of the entire solar sys- 
tem, the earth, of course, and all there is in it, included. Let 
us see what that theory is. 

The sun is said to be a ball of fire, about 865,000 miles in di- 
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ameter. In the infinite and distant past, it was so much larger 
than it is now that it reached out and embraced the elements of 
all the planets and asteroids of the solar system—including 
their numerous satellites—not excepting the planet Neptune, 
which is near 3,000,000,000 miles distant from the sun. The 
sun at that time must, therefore, have had a diameter exceed- 
ing six billions of miles. All the hosts of the heavens which 
now occupy any portion of that diameter had then no separate 
existence, but were integral parts of the great orb itself. How 
much farther its diameter had extended before the birth of 
Neptune, we are not informed. It is demonstrated by astrono- 
mers that the solar system is only one of myriads of like kind 
bestudding the distant sky and visible by the telescope—the 
star Arcturus being, they say, eight thousand times larger than 
the sun, and Antares eighty-eight thousand timeslarger. If 
the central orb of our system at one time had such far-reaching 
and all-embracing scope, by fair inference from the observed 
uniformity in natural processes, we must suppose that all the 
other central orbs of the infinity of celestial systems were at 
one time equally continuous and comprehensive, each in its own 
domain, all composed of heated gas and nothing else. 

Now, the sun at that remote period, so the theory goes, was 
a vast body of incandescent gas, revolving in the incalculable 
frigidity of space. It began to cool off. In doing so there 
gradually accumulated on its exterior, and became detached, 
rings of cooler yet still molten matter, and these rings in turn 
were cast off by the centrifugal force of the rapidly-revolving 
sun, like water from a revolving grindstone, and grew by inhe- 
rent nucieation into planets—first Neptune, then in order, Ura- 
nus, Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Earth, Venus, Mercury, besides a 
multitude of asteroids. These planets, in imitation of their au- 
cestor, themselves, in cooling, cast off, by and by, other vast 
masses which concentrated into satellites. Of this style is the 
moon, which was originally a part of the superheated earth, 
but was thrown off by the ring rule, or by some other cataclys- 
mic force of nature, to do business on its own account. 


Now, if the material of the sun was so intensely hot in that 
long-gone period, when it constituted the solar system all by 
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itself, it must have been four hundred thousand times more 
attenuated than hydrogen gas, the lightest element known to 
science. It certainly existed in an element of intense cold, for 
the sun has been chilled, they say, from an original diameter 
of six billion miles to one of less than one million, and in like 
manner the planets and satellites have been frozen down so 
that the space now occupied by them and by the sun also, 
compared with the original diameter, is not relatively greater 
than that occupied by a like number of whales in the Pacific 
ocean Not content with this achievement, we are assured 
that the heat and light of all these planets and satellites pro- 
ceeds as such exclusively from the sun; that these are slowly 
but surely cooling; that the sun can yield only a certain 
quantity of heat and light, and that these are being continu- 
ally dissipated into space, with no means of reclamation. In 
the language of Professor Winchell, ‘‘the total emission of 
heat from the sun is 23.000,000 times the amount which 
reaches our earth, and sufficient to reduce the temperature of 
the sun two and one-fifth degrees annually, so that it is obvi- 
ous that the sun must speedily cease to warm our planet suf- 
ficiently to sustain animal or vegetable life," and thus that in 
time the earth will be clothed from pole to pole with sheets of 
massive ice forever. The sun also will ultimately go into 
cold storage. 

If the premises assumed by the great minds which have 
supported this nebular theory are correct, the result predicted 
will surely follow. The theory has certainly a degree of 
plausibility in many of its assumptions and in its concurrence 
with many observed facts, but it has for many years seemed 
to me, on the whole, quite as ridiculous as the tale of the six 
days cosmic genesis which preceded it. Iam unable to believe 
that any sort of god, whether anthropomorphic, spiritual, 
heathen, polytheistic, pantheistic or otherwise, ever pedicated 
a universe of hot gas to terminate it in a universal ice house. 
The entire scheme, to my mind, is no less preposterous than 
the story of the Gadarene swine, Lot's wife, or Jonah and 
the whale. 


Now the consequences of this theory which more particu- 
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larly concern the inhabitants of the earth, are these: When 
the sun had formed the ring which was destined to become 
the earth, and had cast it from the solar periphery into the 
surrounding space, the intensely heated and still nebulous 
matter thus ejected gradually assumed the globular form and 
itself continued the system of cooling and condensation which 
it had learned at the paternal fireside, until it formed a crust 
of cool and solid matter surrounding its still-molten interior. 
This crust through ages of heat and cold, fire and flood, erosion 
and abrasion, subsidence and upheaval, has finally developed 
into the earthly contour and substance which at present pre- 
vail, and which afford to us such curious and pleasant con- 
templations. 

Now, upon a subject like that under consideration, it is much 
easier to detect error than to ascertain truth. I shall attempt 
to do both. It has been definitely ascertained by scientific ex- 
periment, on high mountains and by balloons, that cold and 
darkness increase in a certain proportion to the altitude at- 
tained. No better proof of this need be cited than the per- 
petual snow and ice capping the tall mountain peaks. "The 
altitude of perpetual ice even at the equator is only two miles 
and a half. 'The temperature of space is variously calculated 
by astronomers at from thousands to millions of degrees below 
zero. Between the sun and the earth there are about 93,000,- 
000 miles of this inconceivable coldness. It is this very con- 
dition, coupled with the attraction of gravity, that has reduced 
the sun, so they say, from its former gaseous immensity, to 
the very small comparative compass now occupied by it and 
its associate planets. "The desperate cold of space is thus not 
only proven by scientific demonstration, but stands as an un- 
coutested fact. Now if this intense power of frigidity has 
been sufficient in the past, as the disciples of the nebular hy- 
pothesis claim, to thus cool down the entire solar system, what 
chance would an impulse of heat proceeding from the sun 
toward the earth through 93,000,000 miles of absolute cold 
have of reaching its destiny as heat? Clearly, none whatever. 
It would be more likely to strike the earth in the form of an 
icicle! It is said by the nebular scientist that the entire radi- 
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ated heat of the sun is equal daily to that which would be 
produced by the consumption of 384 feet thick of anthracite 
coal aglow over its entire surface, and it is added, that if the 
sun were composed of solid anthracite coal, it would be com- 
pletely burned out in less than 6,000 years. Now if this in- 
tensity of heat at the sun be conceded, although I regard it as 
arrant nonsense, it is certain that radiated into such coldness 
of space it would cease to remain as heat at any great distance 
from the sun. The heat of a fire, at the fire, is one thing; 
that of the same fire at a little distance is quite another. 
Strange, is it not, for instance, that a happy citizen of Seattle, 
that delightful citv of Puget Sound, basking on his veranda, 
is comfortably heated before a fire 93,000,000 miles distant, 
while the venturesome mountaineer who has climbed the 
heights of the grand and sky-cleaving Mount Ranier, in full 
view of the place and three miles nearer the same fire, must 
hustle or freeze to death? Wonderful theory— wonderful hum- 
bug? Soitis quite plain that no heat, as such, proceeds from 
the sun to the earth. "That theory is entirely imaginary. 
How about light? It is well established by careful observa- 
tion, that light decreases in proportion to the altitude above 
the earth. The writer has often perceived and marveled at 
this fact, when roaming over the Alps and other high moun- 
tains on a clear day. It seemed exceedingly strange that it 
should grow both darker and colder as we approach the sup- 
posed fountain of light and heat. Experiment has demon- 
strated that at a height of one-and-a-half miles above the sea, 
the light is only one-tenth as great as at the surface. Ata 
little over three miles, the sun appears no brighter than the 
moon, and at four miles, the supposed rays of the sun are too 
weak to produce the rainbow colors of the solar spectrum. 
Only the yellow is seen, and that without lines. It is thus 
demonstrated that the space beyond our atmosphere, instead 
of being radiant with light from the sun is in total and abso- 
lute darkness, and that the beautiful colored lines shown by 
the solar spectroscope are not caused by the chemical elements 
of the solar atmosphere, but by those always prevailing in our 
own. So it would seem that if old Sol were desirous of dis- 
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patching a cargo of heat and light to the earth to comfort us, 
he would have to tuck them up very warm at the start, or we 
would have to thaw them out before the stove on arrival; and 
and it would be necessary to accompany the cargo with a head- 
light to point out the way through the blackness of darkness ! 
The coolness of the earth's surface and its molten interior 
was one of the predicates of the nebular hypothesis. Science 
seeks to account for everything upon rational principles, and 
has done much in that direction. It was assumed, therefore, 
that because the earth is intensely heated in its interior it must 
originally have been a body of igneous matter, upon which a 
crust accumulated by cooling, and that it and all the other plan- 
ets and satellites have gone through the same process and are 
still engaged in the effort. It was an easy and rather plausi- 
ble way of accounting for the internal fires. If it be true, how- 
ever, of which I have no doubt, that neither heat nor light as 
such proceed from the sun, and that the earth, as to its condi- 
tion of caloric, was never materially different from what it is 
today, but that all these things can be rationally accounted for 
upon a wholly different basis, then there will remain no fur- 
ther need of speculation upon the nebular hypothesis, and no 
reason to suppose that either the sun or any of the planets or 
satellites are or ever were bodies materially differing from the 
earth in its substantial elements. The original “‘hot gas" and 
"ultimate cold-storage" theory, may then be laid at rest. 


It is due to that eminent body of free thinkers who have de- 
voted their lives to the development of truth, to say that noue 
of them have ever ciaimed that the nebular hypothesis is any- 
thing else than a system of scientific guess-work. The astron- 
omer royal of Ireland, Sw-R. S. Ball, says: “It is emphatically 
a speculation. It cannot be demonstrated by observation, or 
established by mathematical calculation." But it is true also 
that hundreds of volumes written by distinguished scientific 
men have been filled with eloquent speculations in cosmogony, 
based upon the assumed verity of this hypothesis, and well-nigh 
all text-books used in our schools and all popular scientific lit- 
erature also treat it as an ascertained truth. It appears to me 
to be the height of absurdity. 
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Whence, then, comes our solar light and heat? It is about 
this way: The earth is an immense dynamo magnet. Its at- 
mosphere and surroundings constitute a vast reservoir filled 
with magnetic and electrical energy. It revolves with a veloc- 
ity of 1000 miles per minute in its pathway around the sun, and 
1000 miles per hour on its axis. So also the sun and the mil- 
lions of star-worlds are all stupendous dynamo magnets, polar- 
ized in immensity, and revolving with ceaseless energy and 
rapidity. These vast dynamos, in rapid revolution, must and 
do generate and circulate between others of proper polarity, 
constant currents of electrical cnergy, in circuits as vast as the 
universe, and in manner precisely like that generated by our 
well-known dynamo machines, which distribute light and heat 
and power along smaller circuits. The power embodied in a 
mass in motion, and consequently its electrical energy, is esti- 
mated by multiplying its velocity in feet per minute by its 
weight in pounds. "The earth contains two hundred and fifty 
billion cubic miles of matter moving at enormous velocity. The 
mass and velocity of the sun and the other planets are in pro- 

: portion. 

Electricity is evolved by the rapid movement of material bod- 
ies not in contact. ‘The distance between the revolving celes- 
tial dynamos, compared with their velocity and capacity as 
electrical generators, and with the immensity of space, renders 
them sufficiently close for purposes of electrical generation and 
circulation. Light and heat are produced by electrical currents 
only when they meet with resistance. A familiar example is 
that of the small coil in the incandescent electric lamp. The 
current passing along the ordinary wire is so resisted in its cir- 
culation by the smaller coil as to give out heat and intense 
light. Inlike manner the vast and continuous electric current 
circulating between the sun and the earth meets for the first 
time that resistance from our atmosphere, and this produces 
(best in the lowest and densest atmospheric strata) the heat 
and light which we have hitherto attributed to the heat and 
light rays of the sun itself. Itis electricity in atmospheric con- 
tact that does the whole business. Electric currents circulate 
through space between the sun and the other planets, without 
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regard to its darkness or its temperature. The entire theory 
of interplanetary electrical currents, and the consequent light 
and heat on our planet, has been practically demonstrated by 
scholars and shown to comport in every particular with all 
scientific knowledge. Want of space forbids its further elab- 
oration here. 

The earth is by no means a cooling sphere. Its internal heat 
is well accounted for by the scientific axiom: ‘‘Heat is pro- 
duced by friction, percussion, compression, by arrested motion, 
and under certaiu circumstances, by electrical contact." These 
propositions are well known and indisputable. The force of 
gravity drawing toward the center of the earth every particle 
of its matter, the atmosphere included, undoubtedly produces 
a compression at great depths, causing many thousand degrees 
of heat continually. At a depth of 7,000 feet, the pressure of 
the over-lying mass in the Simplon Tunnel, lately completed, 
reaches 131 degrees Fahrenheit. Similar results have become 
apparent in hundreds of other borings and excavations else- 
where. Besides, the earth is in a state of perpetual tremor, 
agitation, friction, percussion and arrested motion, caused 
chiefly by the descending water which is converted into steam, 
at great depth, and seeking escape through the over-lying 
rocks. The record of all seismometers definitely establishes 
this fact. The cracks, crevices, tiltings, contortions, folds 
dykes, earthquakes and volcanoes, well known to investiga- 
tors, are products of this ceaseless agitation. How can any 
thoughtful scholar doubt that such well known friction, per- 
cussion, compression and arrested motion, ceaselessly acting 
in the interior of the earth, are entirely adequate to produce 
this internal heat-—always have been and always will be. 

I am pleased to see that this clear explanation of the iuternal 
heat of the earth, which I have been advocating for many 
years, has recently been adopted by Prof. T. C. Ghamberlain, 
au eminent geologist connected with the University of Chi- 
cago. In an address delivered at Ann Arbor recently he an- 
nounced ''that the interior heat of the earth is due to gravita- 
tional compression.” He also repudiates the nebular hy pothesis. 


| Every particle of matter cast forth from the earth by such 
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powerful agencies, and by hot springs, is replaced all along by 
the descent of other matter. There is a slow but continuous 
movement from the interior to the surface, and from the sur- 
face toward the interior. Electrical currents may also contrib- 
ute to the same result. Think, also, of the compression and 
arrested motion caused by the ceaseless winds and the pound- 
ing of the waves and tides of the sea upon its shores the world 
over! Do these not also contribute to the internal heat? If 
not, why not? It is conceded by all geologists that even that 
portion of the earth which consists of stratified rock was count- 
less millions of years in process of formation, and that the rocks 
underlying these, which used to be called primary rocks, are 
composed of rocks formerly stratified, and which, descending 
toward the earth's center, became metamorphosed by the in- 
ternal heat. If the stratified crust of the earth has thus existed 
for countless ages, with its interna] heat all along escaping to 
the surrounding atmosphere through hot springs, earthquakes, 
volcanoes and ordinary radiation, why is it that at a depth of a 
few thousand feet it remains yet in such an intensely heated 
condition? Would not a little eight-thousand-mile globe, if cast 
forth from the sun ages and ages ago in a molten condition, 
with its heat continually escaping, have cooled off from surface 
to center in a few thousand years, if it had no source of contin- 
uous supply? Who can doubt it? 

The internal heat of the earth is abundantly accounted for 
on rational principles. 'The crust of the earth has forever been 
in a continuous evolution. As high lands and mountains have 
been worn away by the tooth of nature and their debris spread 
upon the floor of the seas, the increased weight has pressed 
them downward to the firey center where they have been melt- 
ed, thrown up again by volcanic action, or elevated into moun- 
tain chains and the like, only to be again eroded and carried 
seaward in a perpetual succession, so that the interaction of nat- 
ural agencies has transformed the earth from hot to cold, from 
center to circumference and back again, times without number, 
and will so continue forever. If this circulatory rule prevails 
as to the earth, it is reasonable to assume that it does so in the 
sun and all other celestial bodies, so that al) may be as well ad- 
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apted for life, intelligence and beauty, as this little orb, our 
present abiding place. For reasons which astronomers claim 
to demonstrate, the climate at the poles has been torrid, and 
that at the equator frigid. Glacial periods and periods of great 
caloric have succeeded one another almost everywhere. No 
nebular theory can account for both. 

The conservation of energy is a modern scientific deduction 
now received by all scholars as a verity. By it, no force is ever 
lost, no atom wasted. Allis conserved somewhere in the uni- 
verse, so that its power and capacity for reproduction is always 
the same, though endless mutations continually occur. Apply- 
ing this ruie to the subject under consideration, the electro-mag- 
netic currents given out by the sun and received by the earth, 
or by any of the other planets or celestial systems, are in no 
part wasted or exhausted, but after accomplishing their errand 
are returned again in a never-ending and retroacting circuit, 
in accord with the eternal law of'supply and demand, that has 
ever controlled and sustained (and ever will) the entire cosmic 
scheme of nature. So that the professorial theory of Win- 
chell and many others, that ‘‘the sun must speedily cease to 
warm our planet sufficiently to sustain vegetable or animal 
life” is altogether foolish and unworthy of further eminent ut- 
terance. There is not a particle of evidence that either the sun 
orany of the other planets are contemplating a retirement from 
business at the old stand. 

Why longer pretend that the earth is a son of the sun? Why 
continue to ''hunt for a needle in a hay mow”? Scientists’ vis- 
ions-may be interesting, but are not always reliable. 

Madison, Wis., April, 1905. 


A great soul draws and is drawn with a more fierce intensity 
than any small one. By every inch we grow in intellectual 
height our love strikes down its roots deeper, and spreads out 
its arms wider.— Olive Schreiner. 


Of all points of faith, the being of a God is to my own appre- 
hension encompassed with most difficulty,— Cardinal Newman. 
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From " The Literary Guide." 
"THE WONDERS OF LIFE." 
SUMMARY OF PROF. ERNST HAECKEL'S NEW WORK. 


BY JOSEPH M'CABE. 
(Continued from Tun Revirw for May.) 
FORMS OF LIFE. 


HE next step is the building-up of this homogeneous plasm 

into the great variety of the living species. The ques- 

tion of evolution is deferred, and the chapters on the unities and 
forms of life aim rather at reducing to simpler features the 
amazing complexity of living nature. From molecules of plasm 
we advance to the cell; from the unicellular organism to the 
loose aggregation or striugs of cells, that found it an advan- 
tage to remain attached after their formation by cleavage of a 
parent-cell; and from these loose clusters we rise to definite 
"cell-communities," in which there is a division of labor, and 
so on to the enormously complicated cellular structure of the 
higher organism and social group of organisms. Division of 
labor is the obvious Darwinian key to all this growth in ana- 
tomical and physiological complexity. 'The idea of the cellas 
the ultimate unit of each organism has done much to make pos- 
sible this great generalization, and so the cell and the cellular 
theory are adequately treated. We can now see a wonderful 
unity in the whole world of living things, as we find the single 
cell multiplied in tbe multicellular organism, and the homo- 
geueous cell, that at first meets all the needs of the organism, 
differentiating into nerve-cell, muscle-cell, bone-cell, etc., and 
forming tissues of each kind to meet the extraordinarily com- 
plex life-needs of the higher organism. It is fitly pointed out 
how civilization is advancing today on the same principle of di- 
vision of labor that has been at work from the begiuning of life. 
In reducing the geometrical forms of lite to certain types or 
standards, Haeckel pushes a step further the monistic concep- 
tion of the unity of life. Incidentally, many an interesting 
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feature of organisms is illuminated for us. For instance, the 
unsymmetrical head-structure of the flat fish seems at first to 
lie outside of the range of his geometrical types; but it is ex- 
plained how they have a perfectly symmetrical form when 
young, and it is to their later babit of lying flat on the floor of 
the ocean for protection that they owe their peculiar structure 
and marking—even the bones of the skull growing crooked and 
the eye from the under side traveling around to the upper. It 
is a wonderful case of the tenacity of heredity (in the young 
form) and the modifying power of adaptation. The snailisan- 
other curious instance of the mechanical factors in the modifi- 
cation of forms. "The sinking of the early discoid shell to one 
side stunted the growth of the viscera on that side; the organs 
on the other side grew in proportion, and this unequal growth 
naturally led in the end to a spiral form. 
THE LOWEST FORMS OF LIFE. 

A special chapter is devoted to those interesting unicellular 
forms of life which the microscope revealed to science, and that 
play so important a part both in the theory and practical con- 
duct of life. In his earlier years, Haeckel, with his keen scent 
for evolutionary evidence, fastened on the monera as a pecul- 
iarly instructive field of study. It is now often said that more 
perfect instruments and more careful observers have found these 
monera to be less simple than at first announced. This is the 
usual grain of truth enclosed in a large shell of error. A few 
of the forms which he pronounced to be structureless have been 
found, with more advanced instruments, to have nuclei; but 
there are still today vast realms of easily-accessible monera to 
which all his original observations fully apply. These organ- 
isms without organs, the chromacea, figure prominently in his 
work. More than 800 species of them have been distinguished. 
The colored deposits one notices on damp trees or rocks, or on 
the surface of the sea, are often made up of countless millions 
of them. Many of them can live in hot springs at a tempera- 
ture of 50 to 80° C.; others will renew their life after a lengthy 
sojourn in a block of ice, or after having been dried up for years. 
They are mere structureless microscopic grains of plasm, living 
on the very frontier of the inorganic world, Next to them in 
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interest and importance come the bacteria. "These famous lit- 
tle beings are also organisms without organs, not even attain- 
ing the rank of real cells. No nucleus has yet been positively 
discovered in them. With all their well-known and varied ac- 
tivity in the world, they are mere particles of plasm in its sim- 
plest form. In the life of these microscopic beings we have no 
reason whatever for thinking of a ''vital principle." 


FUNCTIONS OF LIFE. 


The next five chapters deal with five of the chief functions 
of living matter—nutrition, movement, reproduction, sensa- 
tion, and mental action. It would be impossible to compress 
into a summary the vast encyclopedia of biological facts that 
fill these chapters. The aim of them is to illustrate once more 
the fundamental unity of living nature by tracing the vital 
powers up from their simplest manifestation in the monera to 
their most advanced embodiment in man. Along each of the 
five lines the path is extremely interesting. Inexamining nu- 
trition, we start from the simple plasmodomism of the protists 
—that approaches so closely to common physical osmosis—in 
which ordinary inorganic matter is taken into and set free from 
the spongy substance. Then, in the plant we gradually get 
the differentiation of roots (the "brain of the plant") and stalk 
(with conducting tubes), and leaves, and flowers; in the ani~ 
mal we get the formation of simple cavity with simple inlet and 
outlet, and this gradually shapes and transforms itself until 
we reach the elaborate alimentary canal of the higher organ- 
isms. "The evolution of the kidneys and lungs is explained at 
the same time. Reproduction is now regarded by all physiol- 
ogists as a "'transgressive growth." There is a limit fixed (by 
mechanical conditions) to the growth of the individual. When 
food is still taken in beyond this limit and built into plasm, 
some part must break away and form a new being. In the sim- 
ple protists the parent falls in two, or grows buds on its body 
like the crystal. The whole cell is reproductive, just as it is 
digestive. Then come into play the division of labor and dif- 
ferentiation of structure, until we reach the wonderful flowers 
of the higher plants, and the elaborate sexual apparatus of 
the higher animals. 
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In regard to movement we witness a similar evolution. The 
little protist makes its arms and legs as it wants them. As life 
advances, slender lashes or whips grow out of the cells, then 
special cells and special tissues are told off to perform locomo- 
tion, and we get the infinite variety of the animal world. The 
inexpert have little suspicion of the enormous and interesting 
variety of the motor apparatus ia the animal world. We reach 
more controversial ground in 'sensation." Haeckel rightly 
censures modern physiology for refusing so generally to even 
mention sensation. It has been left to the equivocal treatment 
of the psychologist, and is, in consequence, still a hunting- 
ground of dualists and spiritists, Haeckel now meets the diffi- 
culty of its origin in aninteresting way. He ascribes to it the 
same finality and eternity as to matter and force. It is, he 
urges, a third attribute of the fundamental substance. It must, 
of course, be borne in mind that he separates sensation from 
consciousness. The latter only makes its appearance with the 
formation of a complex nervous center, and is, presumably, a 
function of this. But we can follow sensation or sensitiveness 
down into the lowest depths of life. Some beautiful experi- 
ments of Verworn’s are described in which protists swimming 
in a tube showed extreme and uniform sensitiveness to a gal- 
vanic current. But the chemist speaks equally of the ''sensi- 
tiveness” of his photographic plates, for instance, and the art- 
ist of the sensitiveness of certain colors. Haeckel concludes 
that it is, at bottom, an attribute of all substance, and his only 
further work is to describe the ascent from the simple and 
general sensitiveness of the protist to the specialized sense- 
organs of the higher vertebrate. He follows the growth of 
consciousness and mental action along the same line, though 
here he does little more than emphasize the conclusions of 
the Riddle. 

THE ORIGIN OF LIFE. 


One of the most interesting and instructive chapters of the 
book is that which deals with the origin of life. The famous 
experiments of Pasteur seem to have engendered an almost 
hopeless confusion on the subject. Haeckel here gives us a par- 
ticularly clear and full and up-to-date account of the real con- 
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troversy. After dismissing briefly the creationist and agnostic 
positions on the subject, he describes the ''eternity hypothesis" 
of Helmholtz, Kelvin, Fechner and Preyer. These and a few 
other scientists sought to evade the problem of the origin of 
life by maintaining that it was eternal, and only embodied itself 
in organisms when favorable conditions supervened. Haeckel 
then goes on to describe the various forms of the theory of abio- 
genesis or archigony. He gives the theories of Nageli, Zehn- 
der and Pfluger, and points out that the latter’s cyanogen 
theory harmonizes with his own. Pfluger explains that the cy- 
anogen compounds which are the chief constituents of plasm 
are only formed at incandescent heat. This at once suggests 
a very strong reason why we may suppose the matter of living 
organisms to have been formed abundantly in the early stages 
of the earth's existence, though they may no longer be produced 
iu the ordinary course of nature. "The experiments of Pasteur 
are thus once more shown to have no bearing whatever on the 
origin of life a hundred million years ago. But Haeckel and 
Nageli go further. They do not admit that it is proved living 
things are not botn today by spontaneous generation; and 
Haeckel makes a number of suggestions as to the quarter in 
which we may yet find proofs of it. 

The chief new feature of the succeeding chapter on the evo- 
lution of life is the examination of several of the non-Darwinian 
theories of evolution, especially the idioplasm theory of Weis- . 
mann and the mutation theory of De Bries. Haeckel strongly 
contests Weismann's theory of heredity, and, in fact, his book 
is strewn with proofs of that inheritauce of acquired characters 
that Weismann denies. Haeckelisa staunch Darwinian, though 
he pleads rightly for a fuller appreciation of Lamarck. 

MORAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. 

The remaining chapters of the book deal with aspects of life 
that pass beyond the range of biology in the technical sense. 
The aim of the chapter on '"The Value of Life" is to illustrate 
the progress that has been made in the worth of it, personally 
and socially, in the advance of civilization. Chiefly following 
Alexauder Sutherland, he traces the growth of life-hahits 
up from the lowest savages to the civilization of the future. 
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Haeckel seems to become more deeply impressed every year 
with a sense of the sins of the modern State and the helpless 
misery of the peoples they govern and exploit. The retention 
of militarism and the dallying with churches are especially de- 
nounced. In dealing with morality, Haeckel goes more deeply 
into the roots of ethical feeling than he has done previously. 
He discusses at some length the nature and formation of habits 
and their gradual conversion into instincts. Moral feelings are 
merely 'social instincts, acquired by adaptation, and passed 
on from generatiou to generation by heredity." 'The same 
organic stability of habits is seen in the tyranny of fashion, 
which comes in for some caustic handling. Haeckel demands 
the purification of our morals from both conventional prejudice 
and ecclesiastical influence. Marriage, for instance, must be 
retained, but must be wholly secularized, and should be dis- 
solvable at mutual request. 


The concluding chapters on dualism and monism give a final 
summary of his view of life. The three fundamental and in- 
separable facts of life are matter, force, and sensation (uncon- 
scious). These are the three inalienable attributes of the in- 
finite and eternal substance that underlies the variety of the 
universe. The task of science or rational philosophy —‘‘the 
sure sign of a philosopher," he quotes from Schopenhauer, ''is 
that he is not a professor of philosophy”—is to reduce the to- 
tality of observed phenomena to these factors. In physics, 
chemistry, mathematics, astronomy, geology, medicine, and 
technology this has been once for all accomplished. It remains 
to effect the same unity in biology, anthropology, psychology, 
philology, history, psychiatry, education, ethics, sociology, 
politics, and theology. ''While occupying ourselves with the 
ideal world iu art and poetry, aud cultivating the play of emo- 
tion, we persist, nevertheless, in thinking that the real world, 
the object of science, can be truly known only by experience 
and pure reason." 


A Universal Monistic Alliance, by Prof. Ernst Haeckel, in 
pamphlet form, just published at the office of the Review— 
30 valuable concise scientific theses. Price, postpaid, 6c. 
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Written for '" The Humanitarian Review." 


WHY PEOPLE DON’T GO TO CHURCH 


BY J. T. PATCH. 


HE question why many people do not go to church seems 

to be taken quite seriously by many of our churches, and I 
believe there is a just cause for their apprehensions. The view 
generally taken is, that such a condition of things indicates a 
growing disregard for religion; that the abandonment of church 
attendance and church observances is an abandonment of relig- 
ion. This may have some truth in it, from the churchman’s 
view of what constitutes religion; but the consideration of re- 
ligion freed from the limitations of the creeds, I believe justifies 
the conclusion that such abandonment of church-going is not 
an abandonment of religion, but in many cases is a necessity of 
deep religious conviction. 

'There are many things, at the beginning of this century, 
that enter into a religions life. Civilization itself is in a large 
degree an expression of the religious sentiment; also, the re- 
ligious sentiment is in a large degree an expression of our 
civilization. Our ideas of right and duty as religion, and the 
same thing iu government and our business relations, are in- 
separable; hence civilization is the broadening process of ap- 
plied Christianity. The world of realities is the world of the 
absolute, which fixes the value of all things, and to attach the 
word church, or even religion, does not change the summary 
of human affairs. 'The great realities of true religion exist 
and are lived independent of the church; the Christian world 
seems to be lacking in a true comprehension of the spirit of 
our age. Tocharge devout, conscientious people, because non- 
church observers, with having abandoned religion, is to criti- 
cise our civilization; there are forces at work which can not be 
ignored; our popular education is emphatically modern, but 
orthodox Christian teaching invites to a civilization long since 
passed from the arena of real life, having no existence only 
as a matter of history. The Christ there is in it, is its only 
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salvation, but the civilization which is made the vehicle of its 
communication is harsh and forbidding. Theology is based 
upon a philosophy emphatically ancient; whatever virtues it 
may possess, or modernizing it may have received, it is still be- 
ing neglected because the world has found something better. 

The church has formulated methods of expressing our relig- 
ious nature which at this age but inadequately does so. The 
individual can be educated to believe the ancient doctrines are 
a sufficient statement of his spiritual life, and in this way the 
church still lives, but every new discovery in physics and in 
morals has added strength to the truth that natural principles 
underlie every manifestation of the universe, and religion can- 
not be excluded from this test. 

The devout churchman asks the question, why so many have 
abandoned church-going, when the question should be, why 
have so many ceased to be interested in church theology. 

It is evident that human conviction runs deeper than the 
theology of the churches. There was a time when theological 
philosophy was all-comprehensive, but religion now has a new 
civilization with which to express itself, and freedom to live 
out convictions has been reached. Church and religion are no 
longer synonymous. 

The Bible has been studied as a book isolated from modern 
literature and modern civilization; the lesson taught in the 
Sunday school making Elijah's ascent up through the clouds 
a fact, and the revelations of the modern telescope that there 
are worlds so remote that light traveling at the rate of 12,000,- 
000 miles per minute has been more than a thousand years in 
reaching the earth, is an illustration of the conflict that is now 
on. The remoteness of application and the limitations of Chris- 
tian theology, to modern thinking has made church patronage 
a matter of trifling importance in the minds of many good 
people. The fact that Christianity teaches morality, love and 
purity, is not sufficient to carry with it theology; but it must 
not be forgotten that true religion is just as much a fact today 
as at any other age of the world. The method of expression has 
changed; the permanently valuable has been absorbed into 
modern life, independent of theology; the study of physics has 
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completely reversed our views of the processes of the universe; 
we believe all things to be under the dominion of law, while 
the ancient theory made God in person the direct operator. 


Six days in our modern life makes a transition on the seventh 
to ancient life and thought incongruous and uninteresting. A 
conviction has also grown up that there is somehow a contrast 
between truth and religion—that they are in someway separate 
and independent of each other, a condition often existing with- 
out the individual realizing what has taken place. Truthis not 
only the same now as 2000 years ago but its source is the same. 
This source is open to the world now, as it always has been, 
and isalways a discovery. Religion, to reach its highest effi- 
cacy, must adjust itself to modern research and discovery. 

Man is a spiritual being, and his method of expressing his 
spiritual nature is his religion. However antagonistic this defi- 
nition may be to the traditional Christianity, it is in its final 
analysis true of all religions, and this interpretation of religion 
is rational and consistent, obviating many of the vexed quest- 
ions of old theories. 'The Buddhist, the Mohammedan, and all 
sects of the Christian faith, are giving utterance to their relig- 
ious nature, each in his own way. Soof those who are not mem- 
bers of any church; they express their spiritual nature just as 
fully as the church member. They may have rejected the form- 
ulas of the churches and put in their place the formulas of sci- 
ence—the principle is still true; the real fact at issue is the dif- 
ference of conviction; if one's convictions are purely scientific 
there is no reason why such should not be a vehicle ample and 
commensurate for the same purpose as church formulas. All 
departments of truth in the study of the natural universe are 
becoming the vehicle of spiritual life, and the Christian church 
must sooner or later realize this fact and acquire truth because 
it zs truth. Every modification of the creeds is advancement 
in that direction, and the reproach cast upon ubelievers is indi- 
tectly a reproach upon our civilization. 

The world today has more real faith in the laws governing 
the universe than it hasin the history of the supernatural. In 
the church, the individual is invited to illustrations and narra- 
tive remote from modern life and modern civilization. 

Homedale, Idaho, May, 1904. 
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Weiten for“ The Humanitarian Review." 
SAN NICHOLAS ISLAND. 
For Young Readers of the ' Review! and Students of Nature, Young or Old. 


BY WALTER COLLINS. 


INETY miles from the main-land in the Pacific ocean, 
opposite Los Angeles county, Cal., is an island about 
eight miles long and three miles wide. The northwest end of it 
is sandy and low, but it gradually rises from the ocean to the 
opposite end, where it is about 500 feet high and breaks off so 
abruptly that it is difficult for a person to get up or down. 
This island is a wonder in many ways. Unlike the other 
islands of the Pacific, it is nearly flat and covered with heavy 
clay soil, and has evidently emerged from the ocean. Nota 
tree or bush of any kind grows on the entire island, and no 
vegetation excepting a species of ice-plant that is indigenous 
to this western coast, and that covers the whole ground like a 
thick velvety carpet. No fresh water is found excepting after 
a rain; the spring-water is so charged with alkali that it is 
unfit for human beings to drink. The island is uninhabited, 
and the only living things upon it are sea gulls, shags and a 
few small brown birds somewhat larger than a sparrow, plenty 
of sea lions that come ashore to sleep and bask in the sunshine, 
a great many small red foxes and a few hundred wild sheep, 
the increase of an uncaught remnant of a domestic herd that 
was removed several years ago on account of the lack of water; 
their descendants are as wild and as fleet as deer and will not 
permit people to come within half a mile of them. Rats, mice, 
lizards, snakes and other main-land ''varmints" are unknown. 
You ask, what do the foxes live on? Well, that is one of the 
strange things of this strange place, and shows how nature 
will adapt itself toits surroundings. In the sands of the shore 
there are millions of little soft shelled animals about one inch 
long, not unlike a shrimp, known as ''sand fleas.” Well, they 
are the staff of life of the fox, although he has not abandoned 
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his inherent taste for fowl aud he frequently catches a sea gull 
or shag as he softly glides along the shore. Foxes are supposed 
to have been brought to these islands by the Indians as pets. 

'T he island is almost inaccessible, and is seldom visited, and 
then only by abalone fishermen and curio hunters. The wind 
blows a hurricane almost all the time. "There is no harbor 
worthy the name; an opening in the rocks on the northeast 
side, big enough to admit a very small boat bears the beautiful 
name of Pearl Harbor. It is about the size, I think, of one of 
those pearls in the gates of the New Jerusalem. It’s a gem to 
those that find it, but like the pearl of great price, it is hard to 
find. 'The writer was denied that pleasure and had to make a 
landiug riding in on a breaker, and then jump and run. 

‘This island is called San Nicholas; it was named by Cabrillo, 
a Spanish navigator, who discovered it about 400 years ago. 
At that time it was thickly populated by Indians, and was 
either densely populated at one time or had been inhabited for 
thousands of years. The entire coast line of over thirty miles, 
and for half a mile back from the ocean is literally covered 
with ‘Indian camps;" that is, places where the Indians had 
made their camp fires and lived many years in one spot. That 
may sound like a guess but I will tell you how it is known. 
Before the days of matches it was necessary to keep a fire 
constantly burning, and when it was not used for cooking or 
heating it was covered over with sand or dirt. After the dirt 
had been repeatedly used for that purpose, it was burned black, 
and in the course of a year the soil of a camp wil] be burned 
black possibly a foot deep and eight or ten feet around. In ten 
years it would not be very much bigger, because the same 
ground is used; but in time, the circle enlarges and the depth 
increases. Some of those camp sites are 25, 50, and 100 feet 
in diameter, and the ground is burned two, three and four feet 
deep, and always in acircle when the ground permitted. Now 
for another proof: Abalones, limpets and other shell-fish were 
the principal diet of the islanders. Cooking and housekeeping 
was not much of a task forthem. Nature furnished the food 
in a natural dish—the exquisite mother of pearl, painted with 
all the iridescent colors of the rainbow, which no artist has ever 
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been able to imitate. It was a plate, steamer and drinking cup 
all in one, and never had to be washed. When the dish was 
empty it was thrown outside the camp and a new one was pro- 
vided with the next meal. As you can readily see, the shell 
heap would soon become quite an affair, but you will hardly 
be prepared for what I am going to tell you. Ihave seen those 
shell heaps from two feet high and ten feet across, to some that 
are fifty feet high and covering several acres of ground; and 
those heaps encircle the whole island—larger of course, where 
abalones are more plentiful. I think I have now shown that 
the island was once very densely populated or moderately popu- 
lated for thousands of years. One of the greatest mysteries of 
today, is, what they did for fuel, but as there are fragments of 
petrified wood found, it is supposed that in the past the cli- 
matic conditions were different and vegetation flourished. 
Cabrillo speaks of the the island as being densely populated 
but those old Catholic buccaneers were such notorious liars, I 
would want other proof. In his day the conditions were com- 
paratively the same as now, which would not support a very 
large number. However there were Indians there in quite re- 
cent times and under the adverse conditions of which I speak; 
and in connection therewith comes one of the most pathetic 
tales that history ever recorded. It is known as the ‘Female 
Robinson Crusoe" and has made this island famous. In 1774, 
when Thomas Paine was heroically struggling to give a nation 
freedom, the Catholic church was proceeding to enslave the 
Indians of the western coast of North America. In that year 
they began a series of "missions," placing them as near as they 
could everv thirty miles from San Diego to San Francisco. 
They were more like forts or prisons than missions, and were 
well adapted to their purpose. The priests in charge of these 
forts were a lot of holy old scalawags, and like the plutocratic 
fathers of the present day, exploited the ignorant, as they al- 
ways have and always will, as long as there is ignorance for 
them to fatten on. It was not a very difficult matter for them 
to hypnotize the Indians into a more or less willing slavery 
and give them a portion of their labor back in beads, trinkets 
and food. It was such a success that they decided to remove 
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the Indians from the Islands under the guise of salvation. San 
Nicholas, being the farthest away from land, was the last to 
be visited—in 1822. While taking on the last load of people, 
a sudden storm arose and the captain hastily put to sea. In 
the excitement, one of the squaws missed her baby and declared 
it had been left behind. The captain refused to wait to find 
out and the woman jumped overboard and swam ashore. The 
storm continued and the vessel made for the harbor at Santa 
Barbara. Those in authority intended to go back for the wo- 
man and baby but the stormy season coming on, it was delayed 
and—forgotten. Years went by, and one man’s conscience 
(Capt. Nidever) troubled him until he visited the island. He 
found traces of recent fires but no living being. His report 
created some excitement and the following year a party went 
over but failed to find the woman and she was given up for 
dead. ‘Two years later (1844) Capt. Nidever decided to make 
a final and systematic search, and found the woman, alive but 
insane—not to be wondered at after being twenty-two years 
alone on a desert isle. Her baby had not been left as she sup- 
posed but was taken to the mainland on the boat. She had 
seen each of the rescue parties but hid from them, probably 
preferring to remain there alone than to go with such pious 
people who left her to such a fate for so many years. She was 
taken to Santa Barbara but had forgotten her language and 
only lived a few months. A sad affair, but only one of a mil- 
lion heartless tragedies enacted by the Catholic church in the 
name of God. 


Los Angeles, Cal., May, 1905. 


A- Persons living in Los Angeles or vicinity who wish to 
become subscribers, or those wishing to renew, should, if not 
convenient to call at the office, send payment by postal money 
order, as I am all the time too busy to call to solicit or collect. 


If you will buy some of the little books J advertise as for 
sale at this office, you will help the Review a little and get 
more than your money’s worth yourself. These books are good 
to read, and good to give or lend to your inquiring neighbors. 
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VOL. III. JUNE, 1905. NO. é. 
EDITORIAL. 


This is Whole No. 30 of the Revigw—sixth number for 1905. 


The Truth Seeker office has been moved to 62 Vesey st. New 
York, (P. O. box 1610). 


It is what one really believes, not what he merely professes 
to believe, that affects his conduct. 


The Ingersoll Mem. Beacon has moved into new quarters. Its 
present address is 78 La SaHe st., Chicago, Ill. 


Scientists are not infallible; and when one errs in some par- 
ticular, he may still be a scientist in many others. 


One of the most common errors of scientists consists in accept- 
ing hypotheses as demonstrable scientific principles. 


Mr. Kerr, of the "Church of Humanity," has a new adver- 
tisement on a cover page of this magazine. Read his offer. 


Science is an orderly arrangement of facts learned by obser- 
vation and experimentation, and the generalizations made from 
such groups of facts by induction. 


Prof. Wakeman's great Manhattan-Club lecture on Science 
Js Religion: the Monistic Religion, which has been printed in 
the Review serially, is concluded in this number, and the com- 
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plete address is now printed in a pamphlet of 44 pages and pa- 
percover. Price 10c. Order from this office. 


In writing to this office always give the street and number, 852 
East Lee st. Otherwise your letter may not be delivered. 


The Open Cour! (Chicago) for May was an exclusively Schil- 
ler number, in commemoration of the 100th anniversary of the 
death of the great German poet. 


A letter from Albert P. Lewis, late editor of the Press Writer, 
informs me that he has been compelled, by lack of support, to 
suspend publication of his paper. 


Something good to read and lend or give to thoughtful inqui- 
rers—the two new booklets just published at the Review office. 
See advertisments on 3d page of cover. 


In the Review for July will appear a highly instructive and 
interesting article by Judge Parish B. Ladd on ‘‘Zoroaster and 
Magianism." That alone is worth the price of the magazine. 


Walter Collins' article descriptive of San Nicholas Island was 
written ‘‘for the young readers of the HUMANITARIAN REVIEW," 
and it should prove to be both interesting and instructive to all 
such, but none the less so to older readers also. 


Tar Rzvigw this month is made four pages larger than be- 
fore in order to afford more space for the articles of its contribu- 
tors. If the contributions of its subscribers were as liberal as 
those of its writers, the Review could be permanently enlarged. 


A letter from Com. Charles Heintz, in reply to my question- 
ing comment last month or his non-air-pressure theory, is held 
over till next month, with several other articles crowded out of 
this number. But I print, on page 239, a letter from a convert 
to Mr. Heintz's theory, which, doubtless, will please him. 


In the Review for Juiy will be a brief sketch of the character 
of Sydney Morse, the sculptor who made the bust of Thomas 
Paine which was the original of the beautiful photo-engraving 
that was the frontispiece of the May number. Accompanying 
the sketch is a portrait of Morse that will be printed as a fron- 
tispiece for the July number. 
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Hypothesis is a generalization by induction from a limited 
and insufficient collection of facts and assumed tentatively to 
be true because it affords an explanation of certain phenomena. 


Mr. Joseph McCabe's summary of Haeckel's new book, The 
Wonders of Life, concluded in this number of the REvrEgW, de- 
serves the careful perusal of every thinker. The book itself may 
be obtained through this office. Price $1.50, postage 11c. 


"The Decay of Supernaturalism," an address delivered be- 
fore the Congress of the American Freethought Association 
last autumn, by Dr. T. J. Bowles, the well-known Rationalist 
of Muncie, Ind., will be printed in full in the Review for July. 
It is an interesting address, and deserves careful reading and 
as wide a circulation as possible. There will also be an article 
in that number by Stephen D. Parrish, of Richmond, Ky., that 
will be one among the many "good things" in that issue. 


A PROTEST—" The Review" on a Business Basis. 

Under the caption, ‘‘An Unwarranted Reflection Upon the 
Freethought Press," there is an editorial in the Searchlight for 
April in which it is said that a circular in the interest of a new 
Freethought periodical, to be called the Cu/turist, has been is- 
sued by Dr. J. B. Wilson, of Cincinnati, which ‘‘made some un- 
warranted reflections upon the Freethought press of this coun- 
try." Ihave not seen a copy of the circular, but base my com- 
ments upon the quotations from it made by the editor of the 
Searchlight. The Revirw goes regularly to Walter Hurt, the 
editor-to-be of the projected Cu/turist, and I have received ser- 
eral letters from him relating to the new publication; but he 
has not favored me with a copy of its prospectus. 

The Searchlight says: ‘‘Dr. Wilson says of the Freethought 
press: ‘Its continual appeals for aid have become a reproach to 
the movement and serve to discourage those who have been 
most generous in contributing to the cause,’ and ‘the publishers 
have learned to depend upon donations instead of upon prac- 
tical business methods for self-support.' After alleging these 
evils as having produced a condition of things most regretable, 
he commends, as a remedy, the Cu/turist, ‘which,’ he says, ‘will 
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be conducted upon a purely business basis and according to up- 
to-date, hustling methods employed by progressive publishers 
in other lines." Mr. Shaw quite fairly comments upon this, 
at considerable lenghth, but, on behalf of the Review, I must 
add a few words of protest. 

Some Freethought publishers do solicit donations, I know; 
but that is their affair, and I suppose they are justifiable from 
their point of view. No Freethought periodical is ‘‘a paying 
institution,” nor can they be made such while the cause they 
champion is so extremely unpopular. ‘They need and, in most 
cases, deserve much assistance over and above their receipts 
from subscribers; the only question is as to the propriety of the 
publisher soliciting such help. For my part, I prefer not to do 
it; and from the first I have often stated that Tue REVIEW is 
offered strictly on its merits; that I do not ask for donations or 
maintenance by contributions, but accept with gratitude what- 
ever anyone chooses to send it forthe good of the cause, as just 
so much in co-operation with my own contributions. I must, 
then, earnestly protest against Dr. Wilson's sweeping charge 
as embracing this magazine. I repeat: “Tar HUMANITARIAN 
Review is ‘conducted on a purely business basis’ and does not 
beg for or depend upon donations for its maintenance.” I will 
add that to ask people to buy stock in any Freethought pub- 
lishing concern is, in my opinion, equivaient to asking for do- 
nations, because such stock can afford no dividends and is more 
than likely to call for assessments. ‘The Review does not of- 
fer stock for sale. What it wants is, first, readers; second, pay- 
ing subscribers, and third, advertising patronage. 


SOME WIDESPREAD POPULAR ERRORS. 


What is evolution? What is eternal progression? What is 
meant by ''survival of the fittest? Was man originally a mon- 
key? What constitutes one being or species ''higher in the 
scale of life" than another? Each and all of these questions 
are quite generally given erroneous answers. Many who call 
themselves evolutionists think that the law of evolution effects 
a continuous progress from crudeness toward perfection, from 
lower forms of life to higher, from ''evil" and suffering toward 
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absolute ''good" and perfect, unalloyed happiness; many, es- 
pecially the Spiritualists, accept the notion of ‘‘eternal pro- 
gression” as a law of nature and a part of their creed—mean- 
ing by that term eternal advancement "upward " toward per- 
fection of all things—especially of man—never-ending growth; 
many believers in evolution, and nearly all opponents of it, un- 
derstand ''the survival of the fittest” to mean ''the survival of 
the best;” many think that "men were originally monkies," 
and many anti-evolutionists waste their energies combatting 
this erroneous interpretation under the delusion that it is or- 
thodox evolution. I will here very briefly give what I conceive 
to be scientifically correct answers to the above questions: 
Evolution, as I understand it, is a technical term used by sci- 
entists in two somewhat different relations: first, in relation to 
the history of life as being an unfoldment and growth from the 
simple to the complex, from generalto specialized organs and 
functions, but including an accompanying decline and disinte- 
gration from the acme of individual, special and general growth 
back to simpler forms and final extinction; and second, in rela- 
tion to the universe and allof its activities, which embraces the 
chemical and physical movements of non-living matter as well 
as the so-called vital activities of living matter and beings. In 
both these phases of evolution the law is one of revolution, of 
cycles of change, dependent upon the correlation, uncreatabil- 
ity and indestructibility of matter and its motions or ''forces." 
It is plainly illustrated by the revolutions of the heavenly bod- 
ies, the succession of day and night and of the seasons, and the 
rounds of plant life from seed to plant and to seed again, and 
of animal life from ovum to infant, youth, maturity, decline 
and death. Progress is eternal only in the sense of the progress 
of a given point on the earth's surface around the earth's axis. 
"Survival of the fittest” does not mean ''survival of the besh” 
but of the f//es! to a given envtronmenti—best adapted to the 
conditions of existence, and this is just as true in chemistry as 
in biology. Man did not originate as a monkey, but as the sim- 
plest form of bioplasm, from which he has developed to and 
above the present status of the monkeys and anthropoid apes. 
A being is "high" or ''low" in the scale of life according to the 
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complexity or simpleness of its organization—according to the 
extent of its functional specialization. 

That the universe as a whole is no more perfect today than it 
was decillions of years ago, and will be no more perfect decil- 
ions of years hence than it is today, is reasonably probable. A 
growth implies a beginning, and a beginning implies an end- 
ing. ‘The human race will progress “upward” until it reaches 
its meridian—the full manhood of the race; then the progress 
must and inevitably will be downward to the night of extinction. 
And not humanity only, but all earthly life must have its eve- 
ning as well as its morning, its night as wellasitsday. Do you 
shudder at the thought of human race degeneration? Behold 
the old man as he stumbles down to seventy, ninety, one hun- 
dred, and into the grave! Do you shudder at that? He is a 


race of living cells in its stages of degeneration and disintegra- 
tion. Should we, then, refrain from humanitarian work? If 
the race must degenerate and die, and the notion of eternal pro- 
gression is only an air castle, is all labor for human advance- 
ment useless and to be abandoned? Not at all. The child and 
the youth and the adult do not cease their efforts to improve 
themselves, develop body and mind and attain happiness, when 
they read their own fate in the decline of their parents. 


An Ingersoll Memorial Number. 

Tae HUMANITARIAN Review for August I propose to make 
an Ingersoll number asa memorial of his birthday. It will be 
embellished with a fine portrait of Col, Ingersoll as a frontis- 
piece, and the reading matter will consist largely of informa- 
tion regarding his life and character, and choice selections from 
his writings, including his famous last poem. I will print an 
extra number of that issue, and those who want copies for dis- 
tribution should order them immediately that I may rightly 
judge how many copies to print. One copy, 10c.; $1 a dozen. 

UR. Gc = SM Ep 

Suggestion, a monthly magazine edited by Herbert A. Par- 
kyn, M. D., and published at 4020 Drexel Boulevard, Chicago, 
is indispensable to those who are interested in the rational, sci- 
entific study of those mental phenomena usually considered oc- 
cult or mysterious, as hypnosis, thouglit transference. spiritism, 
suggestive therapeutics, etc. Price, $1 a year, with Prof. Vail's 
book on Zhe Deluge as a premium. Sample copy free. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


ENCOURAGEMENT BY WORD AND DEED. 


I enclose herewith $1. to renew my subscription to your very 
excellent magazine, which inculcates truths that, if accepted 
by struggling human beings, would heip to lift from humanity 
many of the evils that today afflict the race. But, alas, the 
minds of the masses are perverted by ancient superstition, and 
but few in a million can realize the truth when conveyed in 
such simple unsophisticating language as one will use who is 
sincerely in search of truth. But men like you require en- 
couragement, sympathy and the wherewithal to carry on the 
good work which you, through unselfish motives and a real 
desire to benefit humanity, have undertaken. 

Yours for truth. I. C. CAMERON. 


National Soldiers’ Home, Va. 


DETERMINISM AND ETHICS. 


A sample copy of the HUMANITARIAN REVIEW has been re- 
ceived and read. It is truly refreshing to an old Freethinker 
who has evoluted out of the merely destructive phase of 
Rationalism, to find a magazine that is distinctly constructive 
and ethical in its teachings, while wholly devoid of supersti- 
tion, cant or mystery. The editorial short statement or creed, 
“The Humanitarian's God," etc., contains practically, in a 
concise form, all of the basic truths needed iu constructing a 
true, rational, scientific system of ethics. Your editorial re- 
marks on, ‘* Truth vs. Belief Caused by Ignorance,” are perti- 
nent, and very much needed to be kept continuously to the 
fore in discussing any and all questions of importance. 

I see by your remarks on pp. 145-6 of the 77. R. that you are 
a Determinist. As all the evidence I have been able to find in 
a 20-years' search points that way, I am, of course, glad to 
find that you hold the same ''faith"—a rational faith, because 
based on evidence that appeals to reason. If the Determinists 
are right, it follows that everyone does not only as he must, 
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compelled by his environment [and character of organization 
inherited from his ancestors.—Ed.], but even his every thought 
is likewise a product of mental environment, and he can no more 
think differently while his environment remaius the same than 
he can “‘lift himself by his own boot-straps." This being con- 
ceded, it necessarily follows that if we desire to change the 
actions of people, we must change their mental environment; 
and it also follows that if we can do this—if we can succeed 
iu getting them to search earnestly for fruth, for truth on/y— 
whether pleasant or not, whether it squares with what they 
have supposed to be true or not, we can convert them from er- 
roneous views, and necessarily to a more ethical life. 

It requires courage that is “god-like” to fearlessly publish 
to the world truths which clash with the self-interests of those 
who have the power to crush us. However, armed with faith 
in the power of truth to conquer error and right to overcome 
wrong, we dare to speak our thoughts, be the consequences to 
us, individually, what they may. 

On another sheet I send you an order for the pamphlets Sci- 
entific Despensation and Which God? Jonn W. GRIGSBY. 

Dallas, Texas. 


ENDORSES HEINTZ'S WEIGHTLESS AIR. 


Heintz is about right. He must, however, quit dealing with 
and thinking in the terms of the academy. Atmospheric pres- 
sure does not explain why the air rushing out of the Mammoth 
Cave today is flowing into another cave-mouth far away, but 
in the same thermic zone. The Heintz philosophy lifts the 
veil, as it will also explain the phenomena of capillarity, en- 
dosmose, exosmose etc. Atmospheric movement, from a storm 
to a zephyr, is due to electrical causes. A bell-diver suffers 
head-pains from the surface till he touches ¿erra rma, then 
there is no pain; the same on return until the surface is reached. 
Reason this out. Its magnetic explanation will explain why 
down at Quito water will boil at 90° and in your office it re- 
quires 100° C. This also does away with the postulation that 
the body is permeated all through with air. I'm rejoiced to 
see the young West jumping into these old moss-back ideas. 
Encourage the movement. STEPHEN D. PARRISH. 

Richmond, Ky., May 8, 1905. 
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QUESTIONS IN RHYME. 
Has Man a Soul? If So, What Js Jt? and Where Located? 


Tell me, O ye saints and priests, please tell me if you can, 
Just what and where the soul is—immortal soul of man. 
"Webster says it's ‘the spiritual part'." 
Then tell me what a ''spirit" is. 
Can it be the brain or heart ? 
Or is it*all a fizz? 


I know just where the brain is—directing every action, 
Bat can't find where the soul is, to save me from distraction. 
With eyes I see and nose I smell, 
T've lungs for respiration; 
My liver does its work quite well— 
My heart's for palpitation. 


With hands I work and feet I walk, my stomach's for digestion; 
'The soul of which the preachers talk, is still an open question. 
The brain which guides us right or wrong, 
Is first, at death, to rot and mould; 
Yet preachers tell in speech and song, 
Of '' man's immortal soul!” 


Will some kind friend explain? P. M. OxtvEr. 
Gainesville, Fla., May 13, 1905. 


IS THE WORLD PRNGRESSIVE? 


In almost every book and periodical we pick up nowadays, 
the author has something to say in regard to our ‘progressive 
world." That the world is progressing very nicely we don't 
dispute. But when we ask if the people are keeping pace with 
the world and progressing along with it, we are, like God says 
he was, grieved at our heart to say they are not. In some of 
the various branches of scientific art and manufactures they 
have done very well, but when we look at the moral and relig- 
ious side of the question, we are compelled to stop and take a 
long breath. "This world is todav, and has been for the last 
2.000 years, and is likely to remain, under what we will call 
slavery or bondage to a religious freuzy called Christianity. 
'The people of this world have been blindfolded with its decep- 
tions. It claims to be a great moral teacher of the people, yet 
today there is more crime committed right in the face of it 
than at any other period in its history. Yes, the world is all 
right, but God help the people in it! There is no such thing 
as progress to Christianity; it is the same today as it was 2,000 
years ago; it has not advanced a particle and never will. It 
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goes just so fat, but no further. It will tell you, '"Thou shalt 
not kill,” but next breath will tell you, '"Putevery man his 
sword by his side, go in and out from gate to gate, through- 
out the camp; slay every man his brother, companion and 
neighbor." JoeL M. Berry. 


DOING RIGHT FROM GOOD OR BAD MOTIVES. 


Well-doing from whatever motive is better for a community 
than evil-doing. The prompting motive affects the doer more 
than it does the recipient. If a poor woman needs a home and 
a rich man gives her one for the sake of public commendation, 
the home may be just as comfortable for the woman as if he 
had done it for the love of doing good. I have heard remarks 
like this made: “‘If I knew that death ended all I would have 
all the fun in this life possible, even if my enjoyment did dis- 
turb others.” Fear of future consequences of wrong-doing 
evidently does induce people to walk circumspectly, and at 
least assume the appearance of doing as they would be done 
by. There are, of course, noble exceptions. All are not gov- 
erned by selfishness. Many experience that it is more blessed 
to give than to receive, without reference to ''reward of merit." 
Not all who join evangelical churches do so from fear of hell 
or hope of heaven thereby, but from a sincere desire of being 
more useful to their fellow beings right here iu this present 
wicked world. Mrs. C. K. Smita. 

San Diego, Cal., May 12, 1905. 


ORGANIZATION OF LIBERALISM. 


Your magazine keeps up its standard of excellence, and is 
doing great good. The one great need of the hour is organiza- 
tion of the Liberals of this country; and I am glad to know 
others are realizing the necessity of organization and a union 
of effort. Organization should be upon the basis of enlighten- 
ment and man’s social nature—no formulated statements of 
belief whatever, or even scientific propositions. The Christian 
world looks upon Liberal ideas as a floating sentiment with- 
out foundation or stability. J. T. PATCR. 

Homedale, Idaho. 
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HUMANITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS. 


— o 
Prepared expressly for “The Humanitanan Review " 


BY ELIZA MOWRY BLIVEN. 


HAPPINESS. 


LESSON XXXII.—FOR LITTLE ONES. 
By Eliza Mowry Bliven 
Willie West was cross and selfish; 
Johnnie Snow was kind and true, 
And he did to everybody, 
Just the way he ought to do. 


Willie West was seldom happy, 
And his friends were very few; 
Johnnie found, by cheering others, 

That his own enjoyments grew. 


Isabella was always wanting to go somewhere, or to have 
something that her mother must refuse; then she would fret 
and cry all day about it. So she was generally unhappy, and 
kept everyone around her unhappy. 

When Lucy could not have or do something she wished, she 
just stopped thinking about it right away, and turned her mind 
to something she could do or have. She says, “‘There are so 
many things one can play, and iearn, and see—so many things 
one can do to help and please mother and other folks, that it is 
foolish to fret about the 'can'ts' and lose your chance of being 
happy with the ‘cans.’ Everybody has ‘cans’ enough to keep 
them busy and happy all the time, if they only choose right." 
Her happiness makes others happy, and all love her. 


What makes animals happy? 


LESSON XXXIIL—FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
By Rudolph Schneider. 

On Mary’s tenth birthday, her mother made her a present, 
and praised her for being helpful and asunshine maker. Mary 
exclaimed, ''O, Mother! I wish all people were as happy as 
I.” Her mother said: ‘That is a beautiful wish. Let that be 
your guide through life. Share your happiness with others. 
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Never enjoy anything that injures another. The real value of 
a man's life consists in the good he does for his fellow-citizens. 


What are the necessities of life? "These necessities have to 
be obtained by labor. Hence, the first duty of man and the 
first step toward happiness is to be industrious in some way by 
which mankind is benefited. Thereby, man wins the good-will 
of others, and self-respect, besides the necessities of life; and 
also means to satisfy wishes of various kinds, which he con- 
siders his happiness. Some desire to live off of what others 
have earned without doing or giving anything for it. That is 
injustice. Idleness is disgraceful. 

Uncivilized and rude people gratify selfish desires and pas- 
sions without sympathy or regard for others. Enmity, strife 
and wrongs result. 

The morally educated man recognizes the equality of human 
rights and duties, desires happiness for all, and such con- 
ditions that every individual can enjoy the fruits of his efforts 
and partake of the pleasures of this life. 

'The misery and sufferings of others disturb his peace; he is 
moved by sympathy—that noble, humane emotion which ele- 
vates man highest above the brute. 'l'he morally educated 
man finds his happiness in the happiness of others. He enjoys 
the practice of love and justice, because they give him that 
contentment of mind which he calls happiness. Such men en- 
joy building homes for the aged and helpless, and promoting 
measures beneficial to the greatest number. 


LESSON XXXIV.—FOR GROWN FOLKS. 
By Eliza Mowry Bliven. 


There are thousands of ways to obtain happiness. We find 
enjoyment through each of our senses; through thinking, 
memory, imagination; through our relations to human beings, 
lower animals, nature's varieties, our activities in doing things, 
learning, books, conversation, friendship, amusements, etc. 

Little children change often from one play to another. If 
hurt or disappointed, their sorrows are transient- soon for- 
gotten in some new pleasure. Grown folks find that ‘‘a rolling 
stone gathers no moss;” so, to secure the necessities of life, 
wisdom, prosperity, pleasures, they "buckle down" to routine 
work. Happy-dispositioned people find pleasure in work, in ac- 
quiring skill, planning, anticipating and enjoying the results. 

Happiness is not in some imaginary future heaven, but mak- 
ing heaven of our surroundings here and now. How? Appre- 
ciate all harmless enjoyments within reach, carefully avoiding 
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evils, blunders, diseases and the craftiness of others. 

Choosing something too difficult or unattainable, glory or 
or wealth, or being envious, malicious, jealous, is striving for 
one treasure which frequently is never secured or proves un- 
satisfactory, while overlooking and losing a multitude of every- 
day enjoyments. 

What qualities secure the respect and good-will of one’s fel- 
low-citizens, and love in one’s own home? Culivating these 
qualities increases valuable happiness. 


The Humanitarian Sunday School Lesson Leaflets are in- 
tended for use in homes, schools and Sunday schools, to help 
teach morality, health, nature study and good citizenship. 
Send 10 cents for 25 copies and distribute them; or subscribe 
$1. for 25 copies of a new Leaflet each month for a year; i. e., 
300 for $1. Send your order to Singleton W. Davis, 852 E. Lee 
st., Los Angeles, Cal. For six assorted Leaflets send 3 cents 
to Eliza Mowry Bliven, Brooklyn, Conn. 
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ZOROASTER AND MAGIANISM, 


BY JUDGE PARISH B. LADD. 


N the fertile banks of the sleeping ages of the long time 

ago, we sit and listen to the babbling waters as they 

dash from the mountain tops af Bactria, to proclaim the birth 
of the Sage of Iran. When one tires of reading of the strife, 
persecutions and intolerance of Christianity, it is refreshing to 
turn to the history of this prophet of the long-since dead past, 


to behold the sunbeams of humanity in the precepts of Zoro- 
aster. 


Who was this reformer, and what land gave him birth? Iu 
following the obscure lines of archaeological history, we find 
it easier to ask than to answer these questions; but the reader 
is entitled to the best answer that history can give. Zoroaster, 
or as rendered in Greek, Zarathuster, was born in the east of 
Iran, in Bactria. Plato says he was the founder of the doctrine 
of the Magi, aud a son of Aromazes. According to Pompeius, 
he was king of Bactria and founder of the Magian art. A few 
details of his life are given. Pliny says he laughed on the day 
of his birth, and for thirty years held sacred commune with a 
single deity in the wilderness. 

The name of Zaroaster will slowly glide down the grooves 
of time as the noblest humanitarian that ever adorned the 
pages of religious history. We should know just when this 
man first cast his glowing light on the horizon of a benighted 
world; but the decrees of blind fate have been lost in the jungle 
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of past ages. "That he lived not later than 1800 years before 
the common era all agree; but just when or where he was born 
no one seems to know. A few writers assert that he wasa 
myth, while the weight of opinion and later research main- 
tains that he was a real man, and the field of his labors was 
iu Bactria—on the eastern confines of Iran, which joined Chal- 
dea on the southeast. Numerous books, claimed to be the writ- 
ings of this man, have come down to our time, but the matters 
presented in them are so heterogeneous as to give color to the 
statement that some, if not all, of them were written by others 
long after the death of the prophet, while some maintain that 
he left no writings; but the sincere and earnest spirit mani- 
fested in some writings ascribed to him, is too full of genuine 
sympathy for his people, to be the work of others. That Zoro- 
aster belonged to the desert, and like Mohammed, led the 
camel over the trackless wastes, seems quite certain, for it was 
in this capacity as a traveler from one country to another, that 
he inhaled the inspiration which gave vent to his hymns as 
portrayed in his 6za/4s. His life went out, not in search of new 
gods or a new religion, but to engraft on the old worn-out sys- 
tem a better life. 'This worn-out religion was a mixture of 
Chaldean and Hindu mythology, which had lost sight of the 
great solar god for the worship of sticks and stones. Nor does 
it seem that Zoroaster's sole object was of a spiritual nature, 
for he loved the wild and romantic life of the desert, and that 
of the mountain herdsman in his pastoral solitude. "The love 
of nature in her primitive simplicity won the affections of this 
roaming dreamer. 


Plutarch says of Zoroaster, that he held commune with a 


single god in all the wide world around him; while Dio Chrys- 
ostom says, neither Homer nor Heriod sang of chariot and 


horse, or Zeus, like Zoroaster. Hirimippus assigns the life of 
this great man to a period 5,000 years before the Trojan war, 
while Xanthus and Aristotle place him 6,000 years before 
Xerxes. 

That Zoroaster taught the Magian religion in all its purity, 
there can be no doubt, if his biography is reliable. As before 
stated, whether Zoroaster left any writings, or whether all the 
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writings ascribed to him were the work of others after his 
death, cannot be determined with certainty; that of the numer- 
ous writings which purport to come from him, it iscertain that 
they were written at times wide apart—most of them long 
after his death, and that they came from Hindu sources. From 
these writings a few facts may be gleaned from among the 
romances and legends which surround him. 


In the Avesta and the Yast, we are told that all nature 
rejoiced at the birth of Zoroaster; it was no little star of the 
east which followed and watcbed over his cradle, for the whole 
heavens and the earth smiled on his infantile face. While a 
mere boy his wisdom in debate overshadowed the officers of 
the king's court. 

A little later he gives battle to the demons and slays them; 
he passes through a mountain of fire unharmed; he turns his 
back on the devil, who offers him the kingdoms of the world to 
renounce his mission. It is not until he reaches the age of thir- 
ty years that the gods permit him to enter upon his divine mis- 
sion. When this time came, he went out into the world preach- 
ing and performing miracles. Finally, he notifies his hearers 
to prepare for the end of the world, which is to come in his 
time, when a new earth and a new heaven will replace the old, 
and judgment will be meted out to each one according to his 
deserts. The later Avesta makes him the hero of this divine 
world, while the Yasna makes him the messenger of the only 
revealed religion of the god Ormuzd. In the .Sha-Nana, it is 
said that he was crucified at Balkh. 

We know the early Christians were familiar with these sto- 
ries concerning Zoroaster, as well as the legends of Buddha and 
the Hindu Crishna, for all these things were household sayings 
in Greece, whence the germs of the biography of the hero of 
Bethlehem were borrowed. 'The story told of Christ in the four 
gospels follows closely the same lines of the biography of Zoro- 
aster, which in all essential particulars is but the stories told 
of Buddha, Apollonius of Tyana, Romulus, Cyrus, the Emperor 
Augustus, and numerous other pagan heroes. In the Aves/a, 
good and evil seem a little mixed, where the good spirits were 
atone time called devas, which in Persian renders div. The 
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Hindus and Italianos make diva, from the same root, the spirit 
of darkness, thus making the div or devas represent both good 
and evil. But it is said that good and evil were only different 
attributes of the one being, Ormuzd. Used in this sense we are 
carried back to the remotest antiquity, where the sun, the deus 
primus of all the gods, generated these qualities, which, in 
time, being found inconsistent in the one being, were personi- 
fied and became god and devil, each at war with the other. In 
short, this was precisely the position in which the early He- 
brews found themselves in relation to their god, for with that 
people both good and evil emanated from Jehovah. 

The Rig Veda calls the deus primus, Asura, while in later 
writings the corresponding word, ahura, represents evil spirits. 
When this word is used to represent the sun, or supreme god, 
it is Asura-Mazda. The word mazda, like the corresponding 
word Christ, was, with the Zoroastrians, as with the early 
Christians, used as an adjective, signifying good, pure, koly. 
Thus Asura once represented the higher attributes, deva, the 
lower, of the same divinity. Out of these attributes arose the 
legends of the rebellion of the deva, who was cast out of 
heaven, and thus became the fallen angel—the Beelzebub, or 
devil of the Bible. Thus it will be seen that out of the two 
attributes, good and evil of the Magian religion, arose our 
biblical God and devil. Therefore, say the authorities, Or- 
muzd, conjoined with himself, represents a pluralitv of genii, 
personifications of ethical ideas, all that is good, pure aud holy. 

The son of Ormuzd is represented as a personality attached 
to his father, and like Christ, represents his father in heaven. 
When the two spirits, Ashura and Deva, come in collision they 
are made to represent the conflict of good aud evil—day and 
night—at war. The world divides itself into that which is 
Ashuras and that which is Arimans; or, as we have these attri- 
butes personified in our Bible, those who are the children of 
God and those who are the children of the devil. In both the 
Zoroastrian and Christian systems, the war is carried on be- 
tween the gods and devils for the possession of souls. 


The revelations given by Ormuzd to Zoroaster, declare that 
Ormuzd created man a free agent to choose between good and 
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evil; or, in the language of the Yasna: ‘‘Since thou, O Mazda, 
did create man as the gods, leaving him free to choose good or 
evil, to lie or speak the truth, to obey thy word, knowing good 
from evil, Armaiti watches thy doings. By a true confession 
of faith, by good deeds, keeping free his body and soul, he de- 
feats the powers of Satan, strengthens goodness and thereby 
establishes his claim on Ormuzd for reward." Ghristianity dif- 
fers from Magianism, only in requiring faith instead of good 
works as a passport to the realms of bliss. 

According to Magianism books are kept in heaven wherein 
all good and evil deeds are recorded. After death a balance 
is struck, when the soul arrives at the cinvato peretush—the 
bridge of heaven, the two accounts are placed in scales; if the 
good outweighs the bad, the spirit at once goes to the realms 
of bliss; if, on the other hand, the evil outweighs the good 
deeds, the soul is consigned to Satan to endure the torments 
of hell for all time. The judgment of this a£a—this judicium 
particulare, is final. According to the GaAs, Zoroaster was 
commanded to go forth and proclaim his doctrine to all the 
world, in which he declared that the end of all things would 
be in his time. 

When we read the biography of this great teacher, we can 
but think how closely the biblical story of Christ follows in the 
wake of the legends of the great prophet of Iran. Yet how 
loath Christians are to see or concede that which is so appar- 
ently true. “‘All other religious are false—ours is true, even tho’ 
we borrowed our all from that which is false.” Such is the 
reasoning of the Rev. John McClintock in his Cyclopedia of 
Biblica. and Ecclesiastical Literature. A falsehood when cop- 
ied by an inspired writer, thereby becomes true; so says a 
writer in substance, in the Encyclopedia Britannica. 


Alameda, Cal., April, 1904. 


"Our father which art in heaven,” judging from the cosmic 
economy, knows nothing of loving kindness and tender mercy. 
These attributes, as pointed out by Huxley, are found in man 
alone: and much credit they do him. Let him cultivate them, 
and elevate them toa standard of altruism hitherto unrealized. 

— Saladin, tn the Agnostic Journal. 
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DECAY OF SUPERNATURALISM. 


Address Delivered at the Congress of the American Freethought Asso- 
ciation at Saint Louis, Mo., October, 1904, 


BY DR. T. J. BOWLES. 


R. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

Only a little while ago nearly all the truly great men 
and grand women in the world were burned and tortured, im- 
prisoned and persecuted, ostracised and outraged, because they 
loved liberty and sought to free the human mind from the bond- 
age of superstition. Only a little while ago the priest and the 
prophet, the soothsayer and the exorcist, the miracle-monger 
and the magician, usurped the intellectual dominion of the hu- 
man race, and wielded the only scepter of power and honor. 

Every event in nature, every event in the social and civil 
life of man was believed to be caused by gods or devils, by 
spirits or demons. That dark and dismal age iu the blood- 
stained history of the human race, extending over many thou- 
sands of years, has happily passed away, never more to return, 
and I utter a truism when I say that through the beneficent 
influence of the world’s great Rationalists we have been ush- 
ered into the bright light of a better and a more glorious day. 

Rationalism now pervades all civilized countries, and is rap- 
idly disintegrating the throne of the old dynasty, melting off 
the chains of the world's intellectual slavery and clothing the 
Rationalist with the crown and scepter. Under the beneficent 
influence of this new dynasty we may confidently indulge in 
the kope that mankind will yet be redeemed physically, moral- 
ly and intellectually. 

By far the greatest achievement of fhe human mind during 
all the centuries that have come and gone is the discovery that 
we live in a natural world, and that the belief in supernatural- 
ism had its origin in the savage and barbarous periods of the 
world's history, when man was universally ignorant of natural 
law. We now know, if we know anything, that the eternal 
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and unbreakable Jaws of the universe have transformed chaos 
into the cosmos, and covered the earth with all its infinite 
wealth of form and beauty. These same laws of transforma- 
tion, evolution and development peopled the great continents, 
and all the isles of the sea, with savage and speechless men, 
and these same laws, tireless and ceaseless in their operations, 
in process of time transformed the savage peoples of the earth 
into barbarians, and these barbarians in turn, after the lapse 
of countless ages, have been transformed, in a few favored 
spots of the earth, into partially civilized men, among whom 
may be found a constantly increasing number of completely 
developed Rationalists. 

This highest variety of the human species has been produced 
by the eternal cosmic laws of transformation, evolution and 
development, and like the other higher species of animals is 
destined to replace the lower varieties, because better fitted to 
fight the battle of life in the changed environments. Recog- 
nizing these eternal, natural laws every Rationalist now knows 
to a positive certainty that this highest developed form of hu- 
man beings will spread the net of their dominion over tbe en- 
tire earth, aud that all inferior varieties of men who still con- 
tinue to worship gods and devils at the altar of superstition 
and supernaturalism will disappear from the earth forever. 
Every Rationalist, like a star in the darkness of the night, is 
a luminous center, and from him supernaturalists are learning 
that the outer world or the world of matter, and the inner world 
of mind, are both held within the iron grasp of eternal, uni- 
versal and unbreakable law. 

From a beginningless past these laws of progressive better- 
ment can be traced in the inorganic world until organic nature 
was evolved, and these same laws still reign supreme over all. 
Little by little, over long periods of time, improved forms of 
animal life made their appearance upon the earth and finally 
brutish and savage man came upon the scene. These primitive 
savage men who first peopled the earth were but a single re- 
move above their animal ancestors, and in them reason had 
scarcely dawned. Having no knowledge of natural law or 
natural causation, all the phenomena of the world around and 
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about them were believed to be due to invisible beings, or to 
beings like themselves, but far greater and more powerful. 
We now know to a positive certainty that this was the natural 
beginning of the belief in supernaturalism; we know positively 
that this was the germ from which all the supernatural relig- 
ions of the world had their origin; ignorance of natural law 
was the soil in which they grew and flourished, and as igno- 
rance of natural law was universal among primitive men, a 
belief in supernatural religiou necessarily, naturally and in- 
evitably became universal. The claim, therefore, by theo- 
logians that supernatural religion must be true because it has 
been universally believed, loses all its force when the touch- 
stone of science is applied to its solution. 

With the dawn and growth and development of reason, and 
with constantly increasing knowledge of natural causation, 
supernaturalism has gradually faded from the human mind 
and in the highest variety of our species, known as Rational- 
ists, it is now positively known that the universe embodies all 
causes and all effects, and that natural law is eternal and 
reigns supreme throughout the cosmos. As certainly as the 
earth has been formed from widely diffused and scattered sub- 
stances by the eternal laws of transformation, evolution and 
development, just so certainly has the inner world, or the 
world of mind, gradually grown from simple reflex action into 
the present dazzling display of reason, enabling rational minds 
like yours to comprehend the universal and unbreakable laws 
of nature, which hold all worlds within their own grasp and 
forever exclude every trace and every vestige of supernatural 
intrusion. 

All intelligent men and women now know to a positive cer- 
tainty that gods and devils, spirits and demons exist only in the 
mind of ignorant men and women who have no knowledge 
whatever of nature and her eternal laws. This knowledge 
now possessed by all persons of enlightened reason is rapidly 
spreading throughout the world and must, at no distant day, 
become universal in all civilized nations. When this happy 
period arrives, as it certainly will, all revealed religions will 
forever pass away and be remembered only as products of ig- 
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norance, fear and fraud, and natural only to an age of sav- 
agery or barbarism. It will be as impossible for a belief in 
revealed religion or supernaturalism to spread and flourish 
among cultured men and women as it would have been for 
Rationalism to have spread and flourished among our savage 
and barbarous ancestors; for every plant and every animal, 
every belief and every institution not adapted to the environ- 
ment must perish, and as the human race has now entered the 
period of enlightened reason we may confidently predict the 
early extinction of every species of revealed religion and every 
form of supernaturalism. 


These are not the prophecies of hope nor the fragrant fruits 
of a mental vision, but they are scientific deductions based 
upon the universal law of progress, which has worked unceas- 
ingly through a beginningless past and will continue its trans- 
forming and ennobling work through all the ages of an endless 
future. Good men and good women have nothing to fear con- 
cerning the final triumph of reason over superstition; of 
Rationalism over holy books and divine revelations. Inherent 
in the very nature of things; interwoven in the economy and 
in the constitution of nature, it is clearly apparent that the 
right shall triumph over the wrong; that virtue shall triumph 
over vice; that temperance shall triumph over intemperance; 
that physical and mental beauty sball triumph over physical 
and moral deformity. 

Rationalism now rapidly spreading throughout all civilized 
countries is destined during the twentieth century to rid the 
earth of the ravages and the horrors of religious wars and fill 
the world with the joys and blessings of peace. The law of 
progress is eternal and universal; in every department of his- 
tory its refining and ennobling effects are apparent to all 
thoughtful observers. Slowly, painfully and sorrowfully man 
has overspread the earth; by long ages of conflict with wild 
beasts and with his savage brother he ascended from savagery 
to barbarism, aud through countless years of toil and blood 
and struggle, he ascended from barbarism into a semi-civilized 
State, and after tens of thousands of years of servitude to 
kings and popes and gods and devils, he is at last beginning 
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to rise to the lofty plane of Rationalism, and will soon eman- 
cipate himself from the tyranny of kings and priests, and from 
the thralldom of heartless gods and malignant devils. After 
80 many ages of fearful tragedy, and after such a countless 
series of battles and victories, who can doubt mar's final tri- 
umph over the priests of supernaturalism, who have enslaved 
him and tortured him through all the dreary ages? Long be- 
fore now, gods and devils, spirits and demons and the priests 
of supernaturalism would have disappeared from all civilized 
nations had it not been for the powerful force of heredity and 
the mighty force of vested interests, but there is a natural law 
stronger than heredity, stronger than vested interests, and we 
can all rejoice in the certain knowledge that natural selection 
will extinguish the worship of gods and devils, and fill the 
hearts of all men with the sublime and rational love for the 
good, the beautiful and the true. 


I rejoice to tell this learned convention of grand men and 
noble women that supernaturalism is rapidly dying, and that 
we are now in the bright morning of the blessed and glorious 
era of Rationalism. The civilized world will soon bid farewell 
forever to all revealed religions which have so long cursed the 
human race, and that had their origin in the dens and cares 
of ignorance during the long and bloody night of our savage 
and barbarous ancestry. That this is not an idle dream I need 
only remind you that the laws of transmutation, evolution and 
development are eternal and unbreakable. It was these laws 
working through a beginningless past that laid down the 
stony foundations of the earth, and clothed it with an infinite 
diversity of charming scenery; it was these laws that stocked 
the earth with an endless variety of trees and plants, and with 
myriads of animal forms; it was the working of these tireless 
laws that peopled the earth and all the isles of the sea with 
numerous races of wild, ferocious and savage men, and it was 
the operation of these same laws that in process of time trans- 
formed our savage ancestors into barbarians, and then in tura 
after the lapse of many ages these barbarians were transformed 
into partially civilized men on a few favored spots of the earth. 
These same everlasting laws of differentiation and develop- 
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ment that have diversified the surface of the earth with moun- 
tains, rivers and seas, and clothed it with plants and forests 
and flowers, and peopled it with myriad forms of animals and 
men, are constantly at work on the inner world, or the world 
of the mind, developing and strengthening the moral sense, 
expanding the understanding and enlightening the reason, 
and as sure as the night follows the day, and as sure as evolu- 
tion is an eternal law of nature, just so sure will the priests of 
supernaturalism disappear from all civilized nations, and all 
the gods and devils of our savage and barbarous ancestors will 
vacate this beautiful earth forever. 

When the sun of this glorious day reaches the zenith, our 
little planet will become a happy home for all the children of 
men, and the whole human race will sing songs of gladness 
far sweeter than Bethoven's symphonies. The pagodas and 
joss houses that are used for the worship of heartless gods and 
malicious devils will be replaced with rock-built temples dedi- 
cated to justice, to liberty, to science, to humanity, and to the 
good, the beautiful and the true, and in the midst of this most 
marvelous civilization made possible by the death of super- 
naturalism, will break forth a universal anthem that will re- 
verberate around the whole circumference of the earth like 
the chimes of ten thousand mighty bells huug in the blue 
canopy above us. 

The work which the American Freethought Association is 
doing to hasten the oncoming of this glorious period in the 
world's history is infinitely grander than any victories that 
were won on the bloody fields of war. The heroes who died 
at Marathon and Thermopylæ, at Lexington and Concord, at 
Yorktown and Gettysburg, deserve to be commemorated in 
poetry, in history aud in song; but they cannot be compared 
with the heroes of Rationalism who, with no weapons but the 
bloodless battle-ax of reason are driving from our beautiful 
earth man's only enemies, the gods and devils and the heart- 
less priests of supernaturalism. 

Muncie, Ind. 
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Written for [The Humanitarian Review." 
SIDNEY H. MORSE. 
Brief Sketch of His Life, His Work and His Character. 
(For Portrait, aee. Frontispiece, ) 
BY JAMES B. ELLIOTT. 


HOMAS PAINE'S philosophy appealed to patriots and 
poets; his classical features attracted the painter and 
sculptor. 'The great Romney painted his portrait, and Sharpe 
engraved the same in England. Charles W. Peale, the Americau 
artist of the Revolution, painted his portrait, in 1777, for the 
president of the Continental Congress; but it remained for an 
American sculptor to give permanence in marble to the features 
of Paine for a pedestal in Independence Hall, to commemorate 
the centennial of the Declaration of Independence. 

That sculptor, Sidney H. Morse, was born iu Rochester, N. 
Y., Oct. 3, 1833. Early in life he went to Connecticut to enter 
the marble business with an uncle, and it was there that his 
artistic tendencies got their first encouragement. He learned 
to cut and carve in marble. He became a Unitarian minister, 
receiving his degrees from Antioch College. 

His work for Rationalism is given by Horace Traubel in the 
Conservative. from which the followiug extracts are taken. 

"In the latter sixties Morse edited 7he Radical. What The 
Dial was to Transcendentalism, The Radical was to Free Re- 
ligion. Some of the very men who helped make 77e Dial fa- 
mous gave what they could with their pens and influence to 
make Zhe Radical a success. Morse did not qualify his own 
faith. He contributed his goods and his labor, cent and blood. 
His faith outlasted his labor, his labor outlasted his money. 
When his money was gone, Tke Radical passed in its checks. 
But the five or six years of its formal life conferred an immor- 
tality. 355%. 

““Think of the cluster of men and women who helped Morse 
with Zhe Radical. Think of Emerson, Alcott, Weiss, Jobn- 
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son, Wasson, Lydia Maria Child. Of such was the kingdom 
of this Free Religious heaven. ...... 

** Morse was born for a free lancer. He tried the liberal 
church for a while but the experiment was a failure. He suc- 
ceeded Moncure D. Conway in a Cincinnati ministry which is 
now forgotten. Later on he occupied a pulpit in Haverhill. 
While there he started Zhe Radical. While running The Rad- 
ical he gave up the pulpit. After the disappearance of The 
Radical Morse went into sculpture, having studios first in Bos- 
ton and theu in Quincy. In the years that followed Morse pro- 
duced a number of notable works, including a head of Emerson 
which Emerson's family and a very large proportion of his 
friends regard as the best Emerson in plaster. Morse went to 
Washington in 1886 or 1887 to make a statuette of Cleveland 
for a Boston house. ...... 

*' Morse is atranscendentalist. But he is also of this earth 
more or less earthy. He has the sort of philosophy which 
grounds itself in hearts as they are, and which sympathizes 
with man in his actual struggles of the flesh. .... 

"Nobody knows Morse. He is practically dead before his 
death. Morse is the sort of man the world can formaliy forget. 
But without such men the world would miss the best grade of 
its treasure. ...... 


**Morse's literary faculty was always remarkable. He was the 
author of the famous Phillip letters printed at two different 
periods in 7Ae /rish World. He wrote the "Chips from my 
Studio" in Benjamin Tucker’s Radical Review, which lived 
only a year. Afterward he wrote for Liberty, for Unity, for 
The Conservator, and here and there miscellaneously in the 
daily papers. All his writing is of perfected texture. He never 
was a man given to the polemic vein. He can be critical. He 
can even be severe. But he cannot deny his love. - 

‘‘Morse’s prevailing humor is one of easy friendliness. He 
leaves himself wherever he goes. In Philadelphia and Chicago 
he visited all about the poorer sections. He made himself the 
dear friend of children. He put books into their hands. He 
sketched on their walls. He felt himself at home by making 
the homes he visited more homelike for all. He never knew 
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how to use money. He never seemed to need money. He never 
got down in the mouth. He even welcomed adversity. The 
farmers in the Northwest wished him to settle up their way. 
They claimed him. "They volunteered to take care of him. 
The pleasure of having him about was better than a fresh air 
fund. In the world sense Morse took care of everybody but 
himself. He fed everybody but himself. He would starve him- 
self to feed others. This is not figurative. It is a literal fact. 
All his friends have deplored his worldlessness. Yet they are 
proud of him. 

"Morse weut about lecturing. He had lectures on Whitman, 
Carlyle, Emerson and others, which, while more or less remin- 
iscent, were also in a high degree historic and abstract. He 
would lecture for money. He would lecture without money. 
He was also always busy with his clay. And as long as he 
was able to do so he gave away duplicates of his plasters 
lavishly. All over the country are households in which sach 
gifis are treasured. Once, while in Chicago, he started a 
monthly for children. It only lived through two inimitable 
issues. ....., 

“I found Morse the other night mentally unshaken. He has 
met his disasters with serene courage. Morse never has had 
any quarrel with fate. Even when disasters left him in deep 
shadows he has just as sweetly argued against dispair. He is 
one of the most indomitable spirits of our history. He has 
never organized his forces. He has never done the greatest 
work that he has always seemed about to do. But the elements 
of that greatness have always existed and have always kept 
alive in his friends the air of pleasant expectation. 

'* Morse is of the type of the new democrat. The new demo- 
crat is always at home first of all to himself. Then he is at 
home to all others. Morse is a man who has never lived with 
closed doors. .... Morse survives his compeers. When you 
meet him you find yourself within hailing distance of Emer- 
son, Whitman, and the rest of his illustrious kinsmen. .... 

"Morse died at San Mateo, Florida, February 18, 1903. The 
best of him is left behind as well as taken along." 


His body was buried at Richmond, Indiana. 

Morse made busts of the following Rationalists and reform- 
ers: Paine (see frontispiece to May Review), Jefferson, Theo. 
Parker, Lincoln, Grant, McKinley, Browning, Emerson, Long- 
fellow, Holmes, Whitman, Susan B. Anthony, Lucreta Mott etc. 

3515 Wallace st., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Written foc “* The Humanitarian Review." 
RECENT RE-INTERPRETATIONS. 
What Some Theologians Say About Suffering, Jonah's Whale and Hell. 


BY STEPHEN D. PARRISH. 


WHY PEOPLE SUFFER. 

ABBI Eichler, of Philadelphia, recently, in answer to 

the question 'Why do we suffer?" said: ‘‘We suffer 

because we have been endowed with freedom of will, and we 

have abused that freedom by following evil inclinations. We 

suffer because there is a moral law in the universe, the depart- 

ure from which is as sure to bring grief as applying a spark 

to a magazine of gunpowder is certain to result in an explosion. 

We suffer because the world is governed by impartial justice, 

which iu its retributive aspect deals out the due penalty for 

every infringement of the eternal and inviolable law of right- 
eousness, " 

This is a full expression of the law of Karma, which, briefly 
Stated, is: I pay a debt of love, certainly, but no less surely 
than one of hate; the former, because it has merit due, the 
latter because under the law, the token is the same; but neither 
from motives of courtesy or scorn. Of course the good rabbi 
works in his assumed idea of anthropophuism (Gladstone) as 
related to the Elohim, concerning whom the trinitarian theo- 
logian is and can be informed only from Hebrew literature— 
at least beyond his imperfect version of the Sefardic Ma’hzor. 

A CURIOUS MEDLEY. 

Did it ever occur to you, thoughtful reader, that this trinita- 
tian theology is a curious medley of Christian conceit, is fre- 
quently postulated on Old Testament passages that in the 
original Hebrew do not iu the slightest manner logically sus- 
tain or support the inferences and conclusions indulged in and 
Preached to a thoughtless people ? 

The Hebrew ''goes" to his deity directly; the trinitariau 
Plagiarist "reaches" his Elohim through a mediator—a ''more 
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righteous" section thereof, as we are told, POR this 
mediator through his mother! 
JONAH'S GREAT FISH A BOAT. 

Tuck’s Handbook of Biblical Difficulties recently published 
"over the ocean wild and wide," is causing some amusement 
to the uncreeded, and much chagrin to those who don't believe 
Jonah's whale was a fishing-boat. 


The McCormick Theological Seminary, Bangor Theologi- 
cal Seminary, The Western Theological Seminary, Yale Uni- 
versity (Prof. Bacon), and Dr. H. Preserved Smith of Amherst 
and others of the martexts, are out in defense of this "original 
fish story"—making every effort to scuttle the boat version. 
The interpretation complained of ( The Homiletic Review, 
London, ) is: ‘Now the Lord prepared a great barge to remove 
Jonah; and Jonah was in the belly (hold) of the barge three 
days and three nights." Jonah, 1:17. We frequently speak 
about the bowels of the earth, and sailors talk of the belly of 
a ship, bellied sails etc. One of the ancient Semitic gods was 
blessed with a belly. A person was frequently confined in the 
hold or belly of aship. Jonah was, in fact, the chief of the 
minor prophets. About the time of this incident Israel was 
undergoing a political revival, in which a prophet was deemed 
as essential as a Methodist preacher in a camp-meeting. The 
government of Israel, being neighborly allied (I think Jero- 
boam II. was king then—862 B. C. is the English version), 
commissioned Jonah to repair to Nineveh on the Tigris. Jo- 
nah enrouted to Joppa and there shipped [trying to skip] for 
the west—the location of his objective point we do not know. 

The storm arose, investigation was had. Jonah explained 
the object of his presence on board and his erstwhile ''pro- 
phetic mission." In spite of the imagined cause of the danger, 
and in spite of the supposed ease with which it could have 
been averted, these brave but brain-ghosted men did all and 
the best they could to save this political-prophet runaway. 
They, agreeing all, resorted to inquisition by lot, to determine 
the victim requisite for the appeasement of the gods or God. 
'This method of settling disputes and all questions was formerly 
very common, and the practice in cases of this sort js co-eval 
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with the birth of those forces in man which have given rise to 
the science of anthropomorphology and cognate subjects. The 
lot fell to Jonah, and he, being more than a common personage, 
clothed with ''duties to the state," was marooned, just as, with 
other men, had been done before, and has been done thousands 
of times since, in some form. Read this story: it is interesting; 
then ''post up" on the pitiable history of the trial by ordeal, 
or appeal to God for the purpose of ascertaining by lot or 
otherwise, the guilty one—this too in Christian, Anglo-Saxon 
lands. All along down the ages when this practice was in 
vogue, you will find a heartless enforcement of the decrees 
edicted by the demon Superstition, ‘‘blessed by the church." 
You will not even find any display of the noble courage and 
humanly desire manifested by these pagan sailors of Joppa to 
preserve Jonah. 

The ''sacred writer" tells us that Jonah cried out of the belly 
of hell, and finally the fish vomited him out upon dry land. 
The little ship of that day did not get far from shore, espec- 
ially when prowling about in the eastern part of this sea. 
These pagan sailors did not offer in this instance, any sacrifice 
to their gods. The primary meaning of our word /of, is to call 
out, separate from. That was done by putting the '"'allotted" 
one in a ''fish" (barge)—a life-boat, so to speak—and set it 
adrift. The "fish" was beached upon dry land from the ''belly 
of hell” (the sea); but Jonah told the people after his return 
to the court of Israel, that the “fish” vomited him out upon 
dry land. Look up the root-meaning of our word vomit. Even 
as late as the time of Macrobius the word vomstoribus (vomo) 
was by him used in a sense meaning the passages in the Roman 
theater, because they, as he says, vomited forth crowds of peo- 
ple. Look over the ground for yourself, meanwhile bearing in 
mind what Mr. Tuck says in his above-mentioned book, about 
the '"'fish"—in brief this: ‘While the words daag and dagah 
generally mean a great fish or sea monster, the word dag is 
also applied to whatever appertains to the occupation of fish- 
ing; such, for instance, as boats or barges, and is so used by 
the most learned rabbis. The word /eb/ang means not only to 
swallow, but also to destroy, to devour, to cover (Isa. xxv:7), 
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or to remove (Job x:8). The reading then would be"—as 
above given. 

When will people ever realize the fact that these old stories 
are not revelations, and that a story or statement put forth as 
a revelation and requiring proof to that effect, is really no 
revelation at all? The whole system of scripture evidences, 
from Origen to Teft of Buffalo, is only a brief on special 
pleading, and they resort to all the shrewdness of ''Quirk, 
Gammon & Snap, Solicitors in Chancery.” There is some 
excuse for Origen and his times, but none whatever for Teft 
and his ''compatriots"— patriotic to the moss-covered and cruel 
creeds of Origen. 

"THE SIGHT OF HELL." 


This was sent me at my request the other day from Dublin: 
"Books for Children and Young persons: The Sight of Hell. 
By the Rev. J. Furniss, C. S. S. B." 

Here is a taste of it. Section I.—''Where is Hell?" David 
answers this question in Ps. Ixii, and the author comments: 
"It seems likely that hell is in the middle of the earth, for 
God has said that he will turn the wicked into tbe bowels of 
the earth.” "'How far is it to Hell?" The author answers: 
"We know how far it is to the middle of the earth. So if Hell 
is in the middle of the earth, it is just 4,000 miles to the hor- 
rible prison." Tbe author next calls on Matthew to testify 
about the gates of hell. The exposition thereof is really 
serio-comic, but Mr. Furniss is terribly in earnest. In another 
place he tells about the darkness of hell and quotes from Isa. 
xxi.: "Watchman, what of the night ?"—'"The night cometh." 
His commentary on these beautiful phrases knocks all the 
melody out of the "revival songs" founded on them.  Zmíe: 
alia, he says: '' The watchman did not say the nights are 
coming, but only the night. In Hell there is only one night. 
The fire burns, but gives no light. All is darkness—thick, 
black, heavy, pitchy, aching darkness. Thicker than that of 
Egypt, which could be touched with the hand. The darkness 
is made worse by the smoke of hell.” 'This he also proves 
from ''scripture," concluding with, "Now listen!" Then he 
proceeds to tell about and describe the terrible noises, rivers 
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of fire, and, from Isaiah, of the oceans of tears running down 
from countless millions of eyes. "They cry night and day, for- 
ever and ever. Then he cites Joel ii., and tells us about what 
he terms "the smell of death." Next his satanic majesty comes 
up for review. Joel, Isaiah, Job, Habakkuk and, strange to 
say, Solomon, with the author's phrasing, handle ‘‘old Nick" 
pretty roughly and, of course, frightfully. 

The writer says: ‘The sinner lies chained on a bed of red- 
hot, blazing fire! When a man sick of fever is lying on even a 
soft bed, it is pleasant sometimes to turn round. How will it 
be when the body has been lying on the same side on the scorch- 
ing, broiling fire for a hundred million years? Ail the body is 
salted with fire. It burns through every bone and muscle and 
nerve. It rages inside the skull, shoots out through the eyes, 
it drops out through the ears, it roars in the throat.” In an- 
other place he proves by Isaiah that hunger down there "' will 
be so horrible that everyone shall eat the flesh of his own arm.” 
One more, and we'll leave the Rev. Furniss with his godly fur- 
nace and his brother outfielders in the vineyard. ` 

Speaking of the duration of this state, he says: ‘‘ Think of a 
great solid iron ball, larger than the heavens and the earth. A 
bird comes once in a hundred million of years and just touches 
the great iron ball with a feather of its wing. Think that you 
have to burn in a fire till the bird has worn the great iron ball 
away with its feather. Is this eternity? No!” Enough! 

This book is a new publication, and issued from one of the 
largest religious publishing houses in Dublin. It is the kind of 
stuff the orthodox pulpit and Sunday school put forth in this 
country until very recently—and does so yet, but somewhat di- 
luted. These Boanerges (Luke ix:54) who anathematize and 
dealout their absurd doctrines with such cruel arrogance, re- 
mind me of the Son of Thunder in Mrs. Oliphant's book, Salem 
Chapel, who preaches real rousing-up discourses but thereafter 
“sits down pleasant to his tea and makes hisself friendly!" 

Manifestly, either they do not believe their theological rho- 
domontades, or they possess a heartlessness more cruel than 
that of the anthropoid Baal they hypocrite to. 


Richmond, Ky., May 22, 1905. 
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Written for " The Humanitarian Review.” 
COMMENTS ON A LATE SERMON. 


BY MRS. M. M. TURNER. 


UNDAY, the 7th of May, 1905, I went to the Unitarian 

church in Washington, D. C. Mr. John P. Forbes occu- 

pied the pulpit. On reaching home, I wrote out, as I remem- 

bered them, certain passages of tlie sermon and my reflections 
upon them, as follows: 

Mr. Forbes claimed that there are two theories, knowledge 
and faith, which control men; he expatiated on knowledge and 
the code of morals, where science may be invoked; but when 
you come to religion, kowledge and science has no power. Here, 
he said, the guiding and sustaining strength is faith, which is 
the relation between man's soul and his God—though he gave 
no definite explanation of either God or the soul. Faith, Mr. 
Forbes said, must come before action in the thought of the in- 
dividual, and that all the energies of mind must be given to 
God, and under him to our fellow men. 

I thought, as I listened, that what society needed is the en- 
tire energies of the individual given to mankind; ‘‘the sole and 
supreme devotion of conscience to the community." 'The two 
systems, knowledge and faith, distract and disunite. Knowl- 
edge offers proof and demonstration, while faith destroys rea- 
son and self-reliance, and leaves the mind, without any proved 
foundation, to speculate and wonder. 

According to Mr. Forbes, in the love of God the door of heav- 
en is always open, no matter to what depths the sinner has fal- 
len; that every good act in the last analysis is faith. He spoke 
of Abraham, Columbus, Copernicus and others, having faith; 
but he did not say whether faith leading to discovery and in- 
vention was instilled by God, or whether the gradual compre- 
hension of the law of nature—law of cause and effect—and the 
tie which binds men together, led to discovery and invention, 
in which case science did the work. 

The speaker d welt at length on the omnipotence, omniscience 
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and love of God. I could not but think of the black, bloody 
horrors that have for unnumbered years stained all of human 
history, in contrast with this picture of creative omnipotence, 
omniscience and love. 


In his concluding remarks, Mr. Forbes assured the congre- 
gation that God would “heal the broken heart,” (though Ae 
broke it); would “‘soothe the mourning spirit," (though Ae had 
wounded it), and seemed to accept the theory of Christian Sci- 
ence, saying that “‘God did not desire sin, suffering and death." 

Seeing, though. that sin, suffering and death have through 
unmeasured time been the black accompaniments of life. the 
conclusion must be reached that God, for some reason of his 
own, has inflicted sin, suffering and death, or that there is no 
God. M. B. G. Eddy's theory must be an idle dream, seeking 
to deprive God of omniscience and omuipotence. 

The encyclical that Pious X. has just addressed to the pre- 
lates and others in the Romau Gatholic church, says that 
"there are vast numbers continually being recruited by fresh 
accessions who are utterly ignorant of the truth of religion, 
or who possess only such knowledge of God and the Christian 
faith as to lead the lives of idolators." 

Which statement, if true, proves that there is no God. Omni- 
potence could not be powerless. Trained men should teach 
this fact to the people. 


Washington, D. C. 


Miss Estelle Reel, the general superintendent of the Govern- 
ment's Indian schools, says: '"Cruelty is lack of imagination. 
It is not true that only savages are cruel. All people without 
developed minds—minds capable of sympathy—are cruel. Chil- 
dren, till they have learned to think, are cruel invariably." 


Prof. Jordan, of Stanford University, in a lecture in Chicago, 
said graft is unknown in Japan. He expressed the belief that in 
all the war not $100 had been stolen, while on the Russian side ` 
not one dollar in twenty reaches its proper destination. 
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From the "Humane Review”, (Laudoa). 
THE HORRORS OF SPORT. 


BY LADY FLORENCK DIXIE. 


66 PORT ” is horrible. I say it advisedly. I speak with 

the matured knowledge of one who has seen and tak- 
en part in numberless forms thereof in many and varied parts 
of the world. Ican handle gun and rifle as well and efficiently 
as most "sporting folk," and few women, and not many men, 
have had experieuce of a tithe of the shooting and hunting in 
which I have been engaged both at home and during travels 
and expeditions in far-away lands. It is not, therefore, asa 
novice that I take up my pen to record why I, whom some 
have called a ‘female Nimrod,” regard with absolute loathing 
and detestation any sort or kind or form of sport which in any 
way is produced by the suffering of animals. 

Many a keen sportsman, searching his heart, will acknowl- 
edge that at times a feeling of self-reproach has shot through 
him as he has stood by the dying victim of his skill. I know 
that it has ever confronted me as I have bent over my fallen 
game, the result of, alas! too good a shot. I have seen the 
beautiful eye of deer and its different kind glaze and grow dim 
as the bright life my shot had arrested in its happy course 
sped onward into the unknown. I have ended with the sharp 
yet merciful knife the dying sufferings of poor animals who 
had never harmed me, yet whom I had laid low under the veil 
of sport. I have seen the terror-stricken orb of the red deer, 
dark, full of tears, glaring at me with mute reproach as it 
sobbed its life away, and that same look I have seen in the 
eyes of the glorious-orbed guanaco of Patagonia, the timid, 
gentle gazelle, the graceful and beautiful koodoo, springbok, 
etc., of South Africa, seemingly, as it were, reproaching me 
for thus lightly taking the life I could never bring back. So, 
too, I have witnessed the angry, defiant glare of the wild 
'beast's fading sight, as death, fast coming, deprived him of 
the power to wreak his vengeance on the human aggressor 
before him, The memory of those scenes brings no pleasure 
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to my mind. On the contrary, it haunts me with a huge re- 


proach, and I fain I never had done those deeds of skill—and 
cruelty. 


It is a remnant of barbarism in man's nature that he should 
take pleasure in displaying his skill on living animals. Deer- 
stalking is no doubt a healthy and exhilarating exercise, re- 
quiring endurance, stamina, a clear sight, and a steady hand. 
Yet the last act in a successful stalk is, if we come to think 
about it, disgusting and horrible. In close proximity to us we 
see a lordly animal, happy. peaceful, aud enjoying fully the 
gift of life. We draw a trigger, and if we do not miss, we 
wound or kill. Happy indeed if it be the latter. More often 
than not it is the former, and then, if limbs are not broken, a 
fierce tracking ensues, resulting sometimes in the death of the 
victim, sometimes in its loss, and, as a consequence, many an 
hour of torture ere death closes its sufferings. Yet thousands 
are spent yearly on deer forests, and the pean of animal woe 
that goes up therefrom, throughout the stalking season, ex- 
pends itself year after year unheard, unfelt, unthought of, 
amidst the throng of men. 

I wonder how many sportsmen who tramp turnips after 
partridges, and heather after grouse, have studied the happy 
ways and manners of these quiet, unpretending gray and brown 
birds. Both grouse and partridges manifest the same charac- 
teristic affection for their young. It is a touching sight, when 
coming unexpectedly upon a young covey, to watch the fran- 
tic efforts of the cock and hen to simulate being badly wound- 
ed, so as to draw attention from their brood. It is a piteous 
Sight to see a wounded grouse or partridge striving to escape 
some beater, who with uplifted stick pursues the poor helpless, 
stricken animal, striking at it amidst the laughter and evident 
amusement of his fellow beaters. It is a mere trivial incident, 
no doubt, and yet those who know and have studied the habits 


* Many will wonder why I so acted, feeling as I did. I can only 
reply: On many occasions I did it to please, and in the compan- 
ionship of others, while incidents of travel and investigation of 
facts forced me to take part in many scenes from which my spirit 
recoiled. The former I deeply regret. The last was a painful 
duty, performed to ascertain the truth of things. 
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of these birds, their instinctive eagerness to be together, their 
sharp cry and outstretched necks when separated and calling 
for reunion, can guess and feel what the agony of terror must 
be to a wounded bird situated as I have described, which when 
caught is often killed by having its brain bitten in, or its 
breast pinched tightly till it dies of suffocation. 

What more revolting sight does one see anywhere than ata 
covert shoot, when, driven before beaters into the very jaws 
of death, thousands of tame hand-reared pheasants are liter- 
ally mown down by the rows of guns awaiting their advent? 
Let us watch some ‘“‘warm corner" in one of these "shoots." 
Falling pheasants, hardly risen from the ground, meet our 
view. Some fall dead, others dying, others legged, some 
winged. One one side we see dishevelled heaps of struggling 
feathers, pheasants with a leg and both wings brokeu, striving 
to wriggle back to the woods, where hitherto they have been 
peaceful and happy. Now arises the piteous squeal of the 
wounded rabbit, or the more childlike, human cry of terrified 
agony from the maimed and timid hare, striving. alas! in vain, 
to escape from the the army of noisy beaters advancing their 
way, whose shouts must add to the pandemonium of horror 
which surrounds their last dying moments. 

What more aggravated form of torture is to be found than 
coursing with greyhounds, the awful terror of the hare depict- 
ing itself in the laid-back ears, convulsive doubles, and wild, 
starting eyes, which seem almost to burst from their sockets 
in the agony of tension which that piteous struggle for life 
entails ? 

And what sadder sight is there to be found in the records 
of the hunted than that of a dead-beat fox, worn out, with 
lolling tongue, heaving sides, bedraggled brush, with the bay 
of the nearing pack growing every moment more distinct, 
struggling on in search of safety for his doomed life, dodging 
now here, now there, surrounded by a hostile field, the fiendish 
tally-ho sounding in his ears, the cracking of whips which 
warn him against any further attempt at escape? Then the 
hounds rush in. For one brief moment he turns at bay. Cur 
bono? 'The next moment allis worry, worry, worry, as the 
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poor, weary but gallant Tod is torn limb from limb, disem- 
bowelled, and reduced to a shapeless mass of bloody, draggled 
fur. A fitting death it is indeed, following as a sequel on the 
partite torture which the poor creature has suffered from find 
to finish i 


Cannot we have sport without cruelty? 

Assuredly we can. Well-laid drags, tracked by experts, 
would test the mettle both of hounds and riders to hounds, but 
then a terrified, palpitating, fleeing life would not be struggling 
ahead, and so the idea is not pleasing to those who find pleasure 
in blood. Much of this barbarous taste and callous indifference 
to the sufferings of animals is bred with our childhood and up- 
bringing. Youth, especially of the male sex, is taught to re- 
gard shooting and hunting as manly accomplishments, without 
which a man is regarded rather as a ''poop" than otherwise. 
Women, myself included, are, in many instances, brought up 
to indulge in sporting amusements, and it follows, as a natural 
sequence, that in the large majority of cases, where this is so, 
a callous indifference to the agony and misery caused to the 
victims is imperceptibly engendered. ...... E 


And I say this: savagery still dominates us in a ‘great degree. 
A higher education and civilization will teach us to despise 
amusements which are purchased at the expense of suffering 
to animals. Let those in high places consider well how to 
mete out a good example in this respect, and lead youth for- 
ward to find relaxation and pleasure in feats of skill, endu- 
tance, and physical adroitness, without the aid of blood and 
torture to make of us skilled sons and daughters of the chase 
and the field. In our national schools, both high and low, 
kindness, and our duty to animals, should form part of the 
curriculum, while every effort that science and investigation 
can command should be put forth to secure for such as must 
be killed a speedy, painless, and merciful end. As we have 
framed laws for the protection of domesticated and tame beasts 
and birds, so should we teach mercy, and where destruction is 
necessary, as painless a mode of death as possible, for the wild. 

For high time it is that the machinery of the law be put in 
force to do away with the torture of these wild animals, whom, 
under the name of "sport," we daily immolate upon the altar 
of suffering—breeding and preserving them merely for the 
gratification of the stil] lingering savage instinct in us which 
delights in taking life. The idea will no doubt be unpopular 
and create resistance, and yet the day must dawn when that 
Savage instinct will become eradicated, and man will cease to 
seek and find pleasure in destroying our glorious animal life. 
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EDITORIAL. 


In addressing mail to the Review office be sure to give num- 
ber and street—852 E. Lee st. 


Some of the Chicago ''sex-reform" fakers have got into well- 
deserved ‘‘trouble” with Uncle Sam. 


Freelove and anarchism, in my opinion, are “twin relics” of 
an age long before and far below barbarism. 


The N. Y. Truth Seeker seems to be coquetting with anarch- 
ism and free love—or is it sincere courtship? 


A man can no more do anything unnatural than he can “‘lift 
himself off the earth by his boot-straps” or "love his enemy." 


The Los Angeles Liberal Club (has adjourned for the Sum- 
mer, to resume the meetings on the first Sunday of September. 


If man is a "fallen being," and is so far wrong in his habits, 
how is it that he has so far outstripped in evolution all other 
living things? 


As I see it, the great mistake of Liberal organizations hith- 
erto, is their pet notion—the ‘‘free platform." It is the sandy 
foundation that has foundered so many clubs and associations. 
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The Free Methodists at their late camp meeting near Los 
Angeles proved themselves a good second to the “Holy Rollers.” 
'The inmates of the Patton assylum come in third. 


A "free platform” is a license to the imbecile, the egotist, the 
ignoramus and the faker to assume the role of teacher of peo- 
ple of brains, common sense, education and modesty. Butsuch 
people soon weary of being bored instead of instructed or enter- 
tained, and stay away from the meetings. 


If professed Freethinkers persist in butting in as apologists 
for, or champions of, every erratic invader of the rights of civ- 
ilized communities to establish and maintain rules of decency, 
when the laws of the land are enforced to restrain him, to many, 
Freethought will become a synonym for criminal license. 


When a Liberal club gets a capable person to deliver an ad- 
dress before it, if the ‘‘free platform" is announced the good 
effects of the address are swept away in a dust-storm of wild 
rantings of a mob of blatherskites who follow in a so-called 
discussion of—not the speaker's propositions and conclusions— 
but everything else imaginable. 


Letters to the Review for publication under the head ‘‘Com- 
munications,” should be brief and chock full of ideas. I want 
the letters, but would much rather have many short ones than 
a few long ones. A mere wilderness of words is not wanted; 
suggestions that may prompt right thinking, feeling and doing 
are wanted. You are invited to write, but I promise to print 
only matter which I deem suitable. 


Some of the British Freethought journals, I see, in contro- 
verting '*Dr. Torrey,” the evangelist, refer to him as "Ameri- 
can," the editors apparently considering that to be a logical 
knock-down argument! Our English and Scotch cousins should 
keep in mind that we have with us in America a prince of fakers 
from their side of the sea—Dowie, compared to whom 'Torrey 
is a mere amateur. Right here in Los Angeles, recently, an 
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evangelist from England, who boasted that he was a cockney, 
offered ''salvation free" for all the cash he could collect. The 
religious fakers who counterfeit "the king's English" are not 
all "Yankees," or even Americans. 


If you will buy some of the little books J advertise as for 
sale at this office, you will help the Review a little and get 
more than your money's worth yourself. These books are good 
to.read, and good to give of lend to your inquiring neighbors. 


“*Self-preservation is the first law of nature" is a truism that 
applies as well to society as to the individual—to the State as 
to the citizen, And the individual, the family, the community 
and the State, to maintain their existence and integrity as such, 
must protect themselves against adverse environment and in- 
ternal conditions in the shape of criminal acts and speech that 
incites to such acts. We are ''free to speak" only that which 
does not bring harm to our neighbor. 


Incorporation of the L. A. Liberal Club. 

The Los Angeles Liberal Club has been incorporated. The 
following are the directors: William Plotts, of Whittier; A. 
Parker, Walter Collins, Frank Sutherland, J. C. Fleming, H. 
C. Jacobs and Mrs. E. P. Fremott, all of this city. The Club 
is now in shape to legally accept bequests, and those wealthy 
Liberals who, like Mr. Carnegie, find it more difficult to give 
away money than to accumulate it, will please take notice! 


An Ingersoll Memorial Number. 

Tue HUMANITARIAN RxviEw for August, I propose to make 
an Ingersoll number as a memorial of his birthday. It will be 
embellished with a fine portrait of Col. Ingersoll as a frontis- 
piece, and the reading matter will consist largely of informa- 
tion regarding his life and character, and choice selections from 
his writings, including his famous last poem. I will print an 
extra number of that issue, and those who want copies for dis- 
tribution should order them immediately that I may rightly 
judge how many copies to print. One copy, 10c.; $1 a dozen. 
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Rationalism in New Zealand. 

From New Zealand papers kindly sent me by Mr. Henry Al- 
len, secretary of the Canterbury Freethought Association of 
Christchurch, N. Z., I learn that Mr. W. W. Collins is in that 
field as a Freethought lecturer, and recently had for his sub- 
ject, ‘‘Revivalism and Slander, with special reference to Dr. 
Torrey's calumnies of Thomas Paine and Col. Ingersoll.” Evan- 
gelist Torrey has been telling his London audiences that while 
in New Zealand he ''converted the secretary of the Christ- 
church Atheistical Society.” Will Friend Allen please send 
me the truth of this matter for publication in the REVIEW ? 


Weight of Hydrogen. 

On page281, 4th line, read a chief element instead of ‘‘the 
chief," etc. Chemically pure water is not found in nature, and 
was not meant in thiscase. Its elements are oxygen and hy- 
drogen only, while water outside of man's interference—"'in a 
state of nature"—consists of these chief or essential elements 
chemically combined and holding mechanically such minor and 
variable elements as chloride of sodium, iron, lime, sulphur, 
arsenic, and even air and other gases. The same quantity of 
hydrogen as a gas weighsexactly the same as when an element 
of water, the apparent difference depending upon the real dif- 
erence of the space occupied as affected by the atmosphere. 


The "Review" has Friends Across the Sea, 


That the venerable Rationlist, Mr. George Jacob Holyoake, 
still continues, after more than sixty vears of activity in the 
field of intellectual emancipation and moral culture, to sow the 
good seed of truth, is made manifest in the following, from a 
letter just received from Dr. Clair J. Grece, of Redhill, Surrey, 
England: '"The grand old man, Mr. G. J. Holyoake, whom, 
by the bye, I had a talk with a few weeks ago, having sent me 
the May number of the HUMANITARIAN Revisw, I have been 
inspired with a wish to have it sent to me month by month, to 
which end I inclose a postoffice order for seven shillings—be- 
ing the nearest guess in my power for John Bull’s equivalent 
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for Uncle Sam's dollar and the cost of postage to me hither." 
I will here say that the doctor made a very generous '' guess." 
The price of the RzEvrEW to subscribers in his country is only 
5s. 6d., postage included, aud 7s. pays for a term of 15 months. 
Dr. Grece is an able writer, and I hope to publish something 
from his pen in the near future. 


“A Scientific View of Consciousness” 


Is the title of an article by Prof. G. Gore, of Birmingham, 
Eng., published in 72e Monist (No. 2, Vol. xv.), which I con- 
sider one of the most thoughtful and eminently truthful sci- 
entific essays I have ever read. This article of but twenty-one 
pages contains the substance of a large volume of ordinary 
writing, and though the style is simple and lucid, it requires 
the close attention of a trained intellect to fully grasp the au- 
thor's propositions and conclusions. Every reader who is in- 
terested in the scientific study of mentality should procure this 
article and study it thoroughly. Zhe Monis/ is a large quar- 
terly, published by the Open Court Publishing Co., Chicago, 
and the price is fifty cents for a single number. 


A. Paine Sentiment Cheered by Union Veterans, 

B. Fay Mills, tke reformed evangelist, who is the regular 
lecturer for the Los Angeles ''Fellowship," was chosen by the 
G. A. R. people of this city to deliver the principal oration on 
Decoration Day. His address was an able one, eloquently de- 
livered and well received by ''the bovs" and their friends pres- 
ent. Mr. Mills, among other good things, said: ‘The time has 
arrived for the organization of the world. "The higher patri- 
otism says, 'I prefer my family to myself; I prefer my country 
to my family; I prefer mankind to my country. But as that 
great American patriot, Thomas Paine, well said, ‘“The world 
is my country; to do good is my religion." 

This sentiment was greeted with enthusiastic cheering im- 
mediately following the quotation from Paine, but it is likely 
that many did not realize just who was the author quoted. 
Nevertheless it shows that Paine sentiments.are in harmony 
with present-day sentiments, 
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From the Agnostic Journal of London, Eng., I learn of the 
protracted and very painful illness of Lady Florence Dixie, oc- 
casioned by a fall which ruptured tendons and muscles of one 
of her limbs. I know all Revrew readers will unite with me 
in sorrowful sympathy with this zealous Humanitarian who 
is doing so much to prevent suffering of all sentient creatures, 
and in earnestly hoping for her early and complete restoration 
to health. 


The victory of Japan over Russia would result in one grand 
advance from superstition to Rationalism if people could only 
abandon their babyhood religious mis-education and exercise 
their common sense as in their business affairs, The lesson 
should be that prayers, sacred pictures, crosses and even the 
ancient Hebrew god Jhvh, are wholly impotent weapons in war 
and equally worthless iu times of peace. ‘The modern ''god of 
battles” is not Mars, or Jupiter, or Jehovah, but an intelligent, 
brave, well-trained and patriotic man with plenty of amuni- 
tion and a modern gun—and this war is surely proving it. 


Do you want your children to be taught the superstitions of 
the Christian church and Sunday school rather than the truths 
of nature revealed through modern science? Would you not 
like to have them taught at least a little common sense along 
with the nonsense they are being poisoned with, as an antidote? 
Why not throwin your mite toward sustaining Mrs. Bliven’s 
Humanitarian Sunday school publications by getting a package 
of the Leaflets each month for the use of your young folks and 
their associates among your neighbors? The cost of 25 new 
Leaflets each month is only a trifle—8% cents a month. 


Let every reader of the Review write a brief note expressing 
his or her estimate of the quality, usefulness, etc., of the Sun- 
day school Lessons herein and the Leaflets, with suggestions 
how to improve them, and how to get them distributed. 


Chaldeo- Babylonian Civilization, by Judge Parish B. Ladd, 
in pamphlet form, good print, fine, heavy paper and neat cov- 
er, published and for sale at the Review office; price 10c. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


KIND WORDS OF COMMENDATION. 


I failed to receive the Review this month, and I thought 
perhaps it was my own fault, for I am in debt for it. Please 
excuse me for not renewing my subscription sooner. I will 
send P. O. order for $1. in this letter. Please don't think that 
I do not want your journal, for I do take interest in it and all 
the subjects it discusses. The more I read it, the better I like 
it. 'The systematic teachings on subjects you take up are 
without a parallel. I enjoy reading the Review more than 
any other reading matter I have, J. H. RATHBUN. 

Hanford, Cal., June 14, 1905. 


FREETHOUGHT IN NEW ZEALAND. 


Your post card to hand, for which I thank you; glad you 
forwarded paper to my friend. Iam sorry I did not have the 
pleasure of meeting you when I was in your city last July. 
Our time was so limited while there— we had to catch the Van- 
couver mail steamer for Sydney. I am pleased to hear the 
Literary Guides reach you, and I thank you for the Human- 
ITARIAN REVIEW. I pass it along to our people to read and it 
is much appreciated. I mail you one of our local papers, giv- 
ing an account of the manifesto of the State Schools Defense 
League. The clerical party have been trying to get Bible les- 
sons taught in our undenominational State schools, and are 
petitioning the Government to bring down a referendum bill 
to take the vote of the people on the question. Now the peo- 
ple have not asked for the Bible to be read in our state schools, 


and are quite alive to the fact that it is the old clerical scheme 
to try and impose, through the teachers, their old superstitious 
dogmas on the children. They find the power of church and 
chapel is on the wane, and they are about at their wits' end 
to find a means of renewing old supernaturalistic beliefs. Our 
Freethought movement here is fairly solid. We have about 
sixty subscribers to the funds of the Association. Mr. W. W. 
Collins, our lecturer (a pupil of Herbert Spencer), gives an 
address at the Choral Hall every Sunday evening on Ration- 
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alistic subjects. Last Sunday he lectured and defended Thomas 
Paine against the calumnies leveled against that great man 
by Dr. Torrey, an American revivalist now lecturing in Eng- 
land. We are not supported by the indifferent public as we 
ought to be; and yet there are many of our citizens quite in 
our line of thought; but, as I have said, they are indifferent. 
The average attendance on Sunday evenings is 100 to 150— 
quite as many as at some of the chapels. One however, would 
expect in a democratic community, a far greater attendance. 
Our city population is only 60,000, and although a great many 
of that number are of our line of thought, for business and 
social, aye and trade reasons too, they would not like to iden- 
tify themselves with us. I suppose the same conditions obtain 
iu all small sections. I am pleased to say I have been in the 
agnostic thought for thirty years. I had the great pleasure 
of visiting one of our oldest citizens yesterday, (83 years old) 
who heard that grand old Freethought propogandist, George 
Jacob Holyoake, of England, give his first lecture over sixty’ 
years ago. The old Agnostic is still living, aud I hear, still 
hale and hearty, still wielding his pen in the cause of Free- 
thought, and has just completed his work entitled Bygones 
Worth Remembering. Henry ALLEN. 
Christchurch, New Zealand, May 8, 1905. 


BUST OF PAINE IN LIBRARY OF CONGRESS? 


The admirers of Thomas Paine contributed $1,200 that his 
bust should find a place that the heroic services of Paine dur- 
ing the American Revolution entitled it to. Are there no 
friends who would like to see that bust placed in the Library 
of Congress in Washington? The friends of the Catholic 
Commodore Barry, in the city of Philadelphia collected $20,000 
for a statue in Fairmount Park, where it now stands. Surely 
the lovers of Thomas Paine in the United States should con- 
tribute enough to send the bust to the Library of Congress, to 
be placed with his friends Jefferson, Ethan Allen, Paul Jones 
and other heroes who helped to make this nation famous. 

J. B. ErrrorT, Sec. P. M. A. 

3515 Wallace st., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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REPLY TO "QUESTIONS IN RHYME." 


I do not believe that the author of the ‘Questions in Rhyme” 
in June REvrEW is a soulless individual. He has the same right 
and privilege for his belief as a noted philosopher, or anyone 
else. Emerson says that ''the soul of man is not an organ, but 
animates and exercises all the organs; is not the intellect, nor 
the will; is, in brief, the background of our being in which 
they lie." Another Liberal thinker says, 'the soul creates 
and projects thoughts." Of course we cannot see the thoughts 
projected, nor can they be found by dissecting the body. 

'There is unseen reality 

In every liviug thing we see; 

Each shrub, each tree, each blade oflgrass 
To eyes that see, a spirit has. 

Call it dynamo, god or soul, 

It is the life-force of the whole; 

But what we know or do not know, 
Neither prevents nor makes it so. 

We cannot see a person's thought, 
And yet what havoc has it wrought; 
See not the fire within the flint, 

Nor yet the blaze the match holds in't! 


: Mrs. G. K. Sirs. 
San Diego, Cal., June 10, 1905. 


THE IMPONDERABLE ATMOSPHERE. 


I hope that you will be lenient enough to again allow me 
space in your valuable magazine, to answer your questions 
and remarks on my Refutation of the Theory of Atmospheric 
Pressure. Water rises in the pipe of a pump only 28 to 34 feet 
because that is the exact strength of the cohesion and adhesion 
in water. If cohesion in water were as strong as the cohesion 
in the particles forming steel, you might lift it, perhaps 1,000 
feet. The water in a pump rises less at high altitudes than at 
low altitudes because the air is finer. I do not mean that it 
contains less matter, but that the particles being smaller ( more 
rare) it penetrates more readily through the pores of the pipe 
and enters the water; and thereby the cohesive and adhesive 
force of the water becomes less. 

Do you ever feel the wind blow vertically on your head, un- 
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less made to do so by some material obstacle in its horizontal 
course? We feel the wind blow; we see a ship sail along; we 
see a tree fall, and a house blown to pieces by the force of the 
wind in astorm, which is a horizontal motion of the air, caused 
by some abnormal magnetic condition. Please try to realize 
the difference between horizontal and perpendicular. The 
matter called air moving along horizontally, with irresistible 
force, does not prove a vertical air pressure, but proves what 
I have asserted in my pamphlet: that air is very material, and 
that a cubic inch of space filled with common air, or even with 
the "all pervading ether," contains just as much matter as 
there is in a cubic inch of gold. ‘“Why does a balloon rise in 
the air?" is explained in my pamphlet. 'The workings of a 
balloon help me to prove that air does not rest with a pressure 
on the earth's surface; but that the particles of matter we call 
air, are in constant motion among themselves; that the coarser 
particles seek a level nearer the earth, and that the finer par- 
ticles, such as some gases, seek, with much force, a higher 
level. Particles of matter that weigh on the earth's surface 
fall to the earth, coalesce with it, and become part of the earth 
itself. By that process the earth has its growth. 

Your assertion that if all the birds on this earth were to take 
flight simultaneously, the atmosphere would weigh just so 
much more, must surely be a slip of the mind. Suppose that 
you buy a live chicken of a dealer, and have it weighed, and 
that it ''tipped the scale" at four pounds, but at that moment 
managed to fy out of the scale and away. How much more 
weight would the scale indicate then? If the birds were fish, 
and the atmosphere a tub of water, your idea, I suppose, would 
be correct. 

I hold that our atmosphere is composed of actively animated 
bodies of matter that hover around our earth, of their own 
volition, without pressing on it. As the air does not rest on 
the earth with a 'dead weight," the birds using tke atmos- 
pPheric body as a support in their flight, can not increase a 
pressure that does not exist. CHARLES HEINTZ. 

San Pedro, Cal. 

COMMENT. 


Cohesion and adhesion are terms used for masses of matter 
clinging together, and in no case cause movement. A postage 
Stamp adheres to an envolope, but never moves over the face of 
it on account of its adhesiveness. Cohesion in steel (no more 
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than in water) never ''lifts" or moves anything; it merely re- 
tains the components in a fixed relationship, forming masses. 
There is no evidence whatever that the air is "finer" at high 
altitudes than at low. So far as human observation goes, the 
particles of air are inconceivably small—the hypothetical indi- 
visible atom no eye has ever yet beheld or measured. Noone 
knows whether atoms are all of the same size, or some “‘fine” 
and others "coarser." ''More rare" does not mean "smaller 
particles," but particles farther apart—less matter in a given 
space. If gaseous air were not ''rare" in this sense, air would 
not have to be condensed to reduce it to a liquid or solid state. 
'The air that penetrates the substance of an iron pump pipe is 
practically none. As to feeling ‘the wind blow vertically," the 
question is irrelevant. If air had no weight, a horizontal cur- 
rent would never press upon any obstruction, but pass over or 
around without perceptible contact, and the atmosphere would 
soon be dissipated throughout cosmic space. 

There is no such thing as "abnormal" conditions in physics. 
The word "magnetic" as used in this theory is simply another 
and the wrong name for gravitation. The remark ''try to re- 
alize the difference between horizontal and perpendicular," is 
more presumptuous than relevant. I hope I'm not so dull asto 
need that advice. The pressure of a gas or liquid horizontally 
isin a direct ratio with its perpendicular pressure: hence the 
higher the dam for a reservoir the stronger it must be. No sci- 
entist ever asserted that air is not ''very material." 

The assertion that ''a cubic inch of space filled with common 
air contains just as much matter as there is in a cubic inch of 
gold” is a contradiction of both science and common sense. If 
true, a cubic inch of air would weigh the same as a cubic inch 
of gold. Science recognizes weight as the only means of meas- 
uring quantity. The ‘‘explanation” of why a balloon rises is 
no explanation at all. A balloon filled with hydrogen gas five 
miles from the earth would fall to the earth like a stone if the 
atmorphere were suddenly all removed from underit. Without 
the atmospheric ocean a balloon could no more rise than a stone 
can now; and no bird could fly any more than a fish can swim 
without water. Motion of particles does not affect gravitation. 
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The recurrence here to the ‘‘coarser” and ''finer particles” hy- 
pothesis is not an appeal to facts, but to the imagination. The 
hydrogen gas that carries a balloon upward is composed of the 
same particles as the hydrogen that constitutes the chief ele- 
ment of water, a heavy liquid, the difference being in rareness, 
not in size of particles. Air, as well as other "matter falls to 
earth, coalesces with it,” etc., and every crack and cranny of the 
rocks, the soil, and even the water, contains air or some other 
gas. The surplus of air required to fill the earth floats upon 
its surface, forming the gaseous ocean called the atmosphere, 
just as the water in a river first saturates the sand and clay at 
its bottom and then the surplus flows over it. 

By no means “‘a slip of the mind," but a statement of a scien- 
tific fact and common-sense truism. ‘The question as to the 
weight of the “‘live chicken" is sophistical. The weight of the 
4-pound bird when it flies from the scales is immediately trans- 
ferred to the atmosphere, which then presses upon the entire 
surface of the earth just 4 pounds more. "The case of the fish 
in tub of water is an exact parallel: the surface of the earth is 
the bottom of the "tub" of the atmosphere. A great battleship 
does not press perceptibly upon the bed of the ocean immedi- 
ately beneath it, but adds its whole weight to that of the water 
pressing upon the entire bottom and beach of the ocean. 

To say that the air is "alive" and has a ''free will"—"'its own 
volition"—is to go back to the age of animism, when savage 
man looked upon every moving object as having life, will, and 
all mental faculties in common with himself: the very founda- 
tion and origin of the notion of spirits, gods and God. It isa 
remarkable and lamentable case of retroversion when a modern 
Freethinker renounces the simplest foundation facts of modern 
science and falls back upon the very foundation fallacies of an- 
cient and modern theology and superstition. Truly ''there is 
but one step from the sublime to the ridiculous!" 'The last sen- 
tence in the above letter is simply petitio principit.—EDITOR. 


wm. The regular terms are $1.00 a year IN ADVANCE, but I 
am willing to send one year or less on credit to those who have 
paid for the preceding year; but I cannot willingly send more 
than one year on credit except on special agreement. 
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HUMANITARTAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS. 


Prepared expressly for "The Humanitanan Review” 
BY ELIZA MOWRY BLIVEN. 


OUR MILLS. 


LESSON XXXV.—FOR LITTLE ONES. 
By Eiza Mowry Bivens. 

Name any machines you have seen. What could they do? In 
a cotton-mill some machines change the cotton into long rolls, 
clean, even and fluffy. Other machines twist the rolls into fine 
threads; other machines weave the threads into cloth. A mill 
is full of machines—all running fast, noisy, and making dust 
fly. But many men, women and children work in the mill, and 
each tends a machine—so each does a part toward the making 
of the cloth. You have a kind of mill inside of yourself. In- 
stead of cotton, you use food. One set of machines grinds up 
your food; other machines change it into blood. Thousands of 
wonderful little machines, called cells, change the blood into 
different things. Some make it into bone, others into muscle, 
nerve, skin. fat, hair, etc. If your food does not contain the 
right kinds of stuff for making every part of your body, your 
machinery cannot do good work. Bad foods cause sores, colds, 
headaches, etc. Ask mother or teacher what foods are best for 
your machinery to build you up healthy, strong and happy. 


LESSON XXXVI.—FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
By Eliza Mowry Biven. 

If dirt, stones, nails, grass, gum, etc., were mixed with the 
cotton, the machines would become clogged and be broken, the 
cloth would be worthless, the laborers would be displeased and 
leave the mill. When a machine breaks, others must wait for 
it to be repaired, so that the whole mill may have to stop. 
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What are machines made of ? An iron machine must be re- 
paired with iron, not with medicine. 

When a boy keeps stuffing down everything that tastes good 
he feeds his machines many things they cannot use, and leaves 
out some kinds much needed. So his machinery gets clogged, 
or some part becomes weak, sore or aching, and his tnill stops 
for repairs. His wonderful machinery has to repair itself, but 
he must give it a chance. He must stop play, work, study and 
eating, so that all strength can go to make repairs. He must 
lie still and rest, drink water often to wash out the clogging, 
etc. "There are materials stored in the blood which, with pure 
water and breathing pure air, will heal and repair the damaged 
machinery, When hunger comes, he should eat moderately of 
plain, wholesome food, and the repaired machines will start 
the whole mill to running again. 


LESSON XXXVII.—FOR GROWN FOLKS. 
Selected from the writings of Dr. Saanaa Way Dodd. 


**We do not believe in drug-medicines—mineral or vegetable. 
Why should we swallow a poison because we are ill? Or give 
to a sick person that which would make a well man sick? 


When we are sick, the body is already loaded with impuri- 
ties. By taking drug-medicines, we add to those impurities, 
and make the case harder to cure. Stimulants are poisons, 
and cannot be assimilated. On the contrary, they are expelled; 
consequently, they waste the patient's vitality. Instead of 
strengtheniug, they create inflamation and wear out the vital 
machinery. ‘This is proved by the re-action (prostration) that 
always follows stimulation. Tomorrow's share of vitality is 
called forth and exhausted today." 

"Persons who are in the habit of taking drugs when sick will 
find their ailments increase both in number and severity; so 
that the more they 'doctor' the more they need to; and sooner 
or later their lives will be prematurely cut off." 


HYGIENIC CURING. 

‘In sickness, some organs are torpid, clogged. First, puri- 
fy; second, build up. Perfect health means well-balanced vital 
action, good circulation. Sickness is disturbed vital action: hot 
head, cold feet, congested organs; too much blood in one part 
of the body, and too little in another. Common sense says, 
“draw the blood from the congested part; balance the circula- 
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tion." To do this, Hygienists use massage, baths, breathing 
pure air, drinking pure water, alternate rest and exercise, and 
prescribe what to eat. ‘He cannot be cured, who continues 
clogging with unhealthy foods." Dr. Dio Lewis said: ''Glut- 
tony counts a hundred victims where drunkenness counts one," 


The Humanitarian Sunday School Lesson Leaflets are in- 
tended for use in homes, schools and Sunday schools, to help 
teach morality, health, nature study and good citizenship. 
Send 10 cents for 25 copies and distribute them; or subscribe 
$1. for 25 copies of a new Leaflet each month for a year; i.e., 
300 for $1. Send your order to Singleton W. Davis, 852 E. Lee 
st., Los Angeles, Cal. For six assorted Leaflets send 3 cents 
to Eliza Mowry Bliven, Brooklyn, Conn. 
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by the Whole Number instead of by the year. 
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order it discontinued, at which time all back dues must be paid. 


Payment may be made in advance for one year, or for six 
months, or for three months—to suit convenience of the sub- 
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ALLIANCE. 
THESES FOR THE ORGANIZATION OF MONISM. 
AN ADDRESS 
To the International Congress of Freethinkers at St. Louis, Mo., Oct., 1904. 
BY ERNST HAECKEL 
Of the University of Jena, Germany. = 
A pamphlet of 12 pages and cover, well-printed on 
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A Lecture before the Manhattan Liberal Club of New 
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The Highest Duty of Man is his Duty to Mankind. 


VOL. III. AUGUST, 1905. NO. 8. 


MEMORABILIA OF 


ROBERT G. INGERSOLL. 
Choice Extracts from His Writings and the Euloges by His Admirers, 
Compiled for "The Humanitarian Renew" 
BY THE EDITOR. 


He was more than a god: he was a MAN! 


OBERT G. INGERSOLL was born August 11, 1833, 
and this number of Tux HUMANITARIAN REVIEW 
being published on the seventy-second anniversary of that im- 
portant event, I deem it fitting to help to commemorate that 
birth and its consequent life of great achievement by printing 
herein a collection of some of Ingersoll’s grandest and most 
beautiful expressions—some of the brightest gems of his elo- 
quence and pearls of his humanitarian philosophy. And it is 
appropriate, I think, to include with these selections from his 
writings, a few brief extracts from some eloquent tributes to 
his character by some of his most appreciative admirers. 

The following selections from Ingersoll's writings are made 
as those most characteristic of the great Agnostic, most expres- 
sive of rational Humanitarianism, and most perfect as litera- 
ture, in the judgment of this compiler, and as evidenced by the 
frequent quotation made of them by people who are themselves 
Rationalists, Humanitarians and persons of good literary taste. 
Many more selections of equal or even superior merit might 
have been made but for lack of time and space, and probably 
discernment, but I believe this collection, in connection with 
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the excellent frontispiece likeness of Ingersoll, will render this 
number of the REvikW pre-eminetly worthy of preservation. 

No attempt has been made to arrange the subjects in any 
order of classification, but the miscellaneous character of the 
series will be found to afford an agreeable variation. 


Gems and Pearls from the Writings of Ingersoll. 

A loving life is the best religion. 

Education is the lever that will raise mankind. 

T right of free speech is the priceless gem of the human 
soul. 
š Gratitude is the fairest flower that sheds its perfume in the 

eart. 

A republican government is the very acme and height of na- 

tional honor. 


Let us say, if our children do not live in a republic, it shall 
not be our fault. 


The more liberty you give away, the more you will have—in 
liberty, extragance is economy. 


Fear is the dungeon of the mind, and superstition is a dag- 
ger with which. hypocrisy assassinates the soul. 


‘Fhe man who has the love of one splendid woman is a rich 
man. Joy is wealth and love is the legal tender of the soul. 


I beiieve that the common school is the bread of life, and all 
should be commanded to eat of the fruit ofthe tree of knowledge. 


I would rather be poor, with a little sympathy in my heart, 
than to be rich as all the mines of earth and not have that lit- 
tle flower of pity in my breast. 


Humanity is grander than all the creeds, than all the books; 
humanity is the great sea, and these creeds, and books, and re- 
ligions, are but the waves of a day. 


The glory of science is, that it is freeing the soul, breaking the 
mental manacles, getting the brain out of bondage, giving cour- 
age to thought—filling the world with mercy, justice and joy. 
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Reason, Observation and Experience—the holy trinity of sci- 
ence—have taught us that happiness is the only good; that the 
time to be happy is now, and the way to be happy is to make 
others so. 


Give me the storm and tempest of thought and action rather 
than the dead calm of ignorance and faith. Banish me from 
Eden when you will, but first let me eat of the fruit of the tree 
of knowledge. 

SINCERITY. 

Sacred are the lips from which has issued only truth. Over 
all wealth, above all station, above the noble—the robed and 
crowned, rises the sincere man. Happy is the man who neither 
paints nor patches, veils nor veneers! Blessed is he who wears 
no mask. 

INGERSOLL'S DEFINITION OF ‘‘RELIGION.” 

Religion is simply the science of human duty and the duty 
of man to man. It is the highest science of all. And all other 
sciences are as nothing except as they contribute to the happi- 
ness of man. The science of religion is the highest of all, em- 
bracing all others. And shall we go to the barbarians to 
learn the science of sciences? 

HOW TO HONOR PARENTS. 

I do not believe that it is showing real respect to our parents 
to believe something simply because they did. Every good 
father, aud every good mother, wish their children to find out 
more than they knew; every good father wants his son to 
overcome some obstacle that he could not grapple with; and 
if you wish to reflect credit on your father and mother, do it 


by accomplishing more than they did, because you live in a 
better time. 
MENTAL GRANDEUR. 


Until every soul is freely permitted to investigate every 
book, and creed, and dogma for itself, the world cannot be 
free. Mankind will be enslaved until there is mental grandeur 
enough to allow each man to have his thought and say. This 
earth will be a paradise when men can upon all these questions 
differ, and yet grasp each other's hands as friends. It is amaz- 
ing to me that a difference of opinion upon subjects that we 
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know nothing with certainty about, should make us hate, per- 
secute and despise each other. Why a difference of opinion 
upon predestination, or the trinity, should make people im- 
prison and burn each other seems beyond tbe comprehension 
of man; and yet in all countries where Christians have existed, 
they have destroyed each other to the exact extent of their 
power. Why should a believer in God hate an atheist? Surely 
the atheist has not injured God, and surely he is human, capa- 
hle of joy and pain, and entitled to all the rights of man. 
Would it not be far better to treat this atheist, at least, as 
well as he treats us? 

Christians tell me that they love their enemies, and yet all 
I ask is—not that they love their enemies, not that they love 
their friends even, but that they treat those who differ from 
them with simple fairness. We do not wish to be forgiven, 
but we wish Christians to so act that we will not have to for- 
give them. 

FACTS FOR THE FOUNDATION. 

If we have a theory, we must have facts for the foundation. 
We must have corner-stones. We must not build on guesses, 
fancies or analogies, or inferences. The structure must have 
a basement; if we build, we must begin at the bottom, 


I have a theory, and I have four corner-stones. The first 
stone is that matter—substance—cannot be destroyed, cannot 
be annihilated. The second stone is that force cannot be de- 
stroyed, cannot be annihilated. The third stone is that mat- 
ter and force cannot exist apart—no matter without force—no 
force without matter. The fourth stone is that that which 
cannot be destroyed could not have been created; that the in- 
destructible is the uncreatable. If these corner-stones are facts, 
it follows as a necessity that matter and force are from and 
toeternity; that they can neither be increased nor diminished. 

It follows that nothing has been or can be created; that 
there has never been or can be a creator. It follows that there 
could not have been any intelligence, any design back of mat- 
ter and force. There is no intelligence without force. There 
is no force without matter. Consequently there could not, by 
any possibility, have been any intelligence, any force, back of 
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matter. It therefore follows that the supernatural does not 
and caunot exist. If these four corner-stones are facts, na- 
ture has no master. 

THE CREED OF SCIENCE. 

To love justice, to long for the right, to love mercy, to pity 
the suffering, to assist the weak, to forget wrongs and remem- 
ber benefits, to love the truth, to be sincere, to utter honest 
words, to love liberty, to wage relentless war against slavery 
in all its forms, to love wife and child and friend, to make a 
happy home, to love the beautiful in art, in nature; to cultivate 
the mind, to be familiar with the mighty thoughts that genius 
has expressed, the noble deeds of all the world; to cultivate 
courage and cheerfulness, to make others happy, to fill life 
with the splendor of generous acts, the warmth of loving 
words; to discard errors, to destroy prejudice, to receive new 
truths with gladness, to cultivate hope, to see the calm beyond 
the storm, the dawn beyond the night; to do the best that can 
be done and then be resigned—this is the religion of reason, 
the creed of science. This satisfies the brain and heart. 

MUSIC, SUNSHINE OF THE SOUL. 

Language is not subtile enough, tender enough to express 
all that we feel; and when language fails, the highest and 
deepest longings are translated into music. Music is the sun- 
shine—the climate—of the soul, and it floods the heart with 
a perfect June. 

HAPPINESS IN HUMANITARIAN ACHIEVEMENT. 

So far as I am concerned, I have made up my mind that no 
organization, secular or religious, shall be my master. I have 
made up my mind that no necessity of bread, or roof, or rai- 
ment, shall ever put a padlock on my lips. I have made up 
mind that no hope of preferment, no honor, no wealth, shall 
ever make me for one moment swerve from what I really be- 
lieve, no matter whether it is to my immediate interest, as one 
would think, or not. And while I live, I am going to do what 
little I can to help my fellow-men who have not been as fortu- 
nate as I have been. 

I shall talk on their side, I shall vote on their side, and do 
what little I can to convince men that happiness does not lie 
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in the direction of great wealth, but in the direction of achieve- 
ment for the good of themselves and for the good of their fel- 
Jow-men. Ishall do what little I can to hasten the day when 
this earth shall be covered with homes, and when by countless 


firesides shall sit the happy and the loving families of the 
world. 
INGERSOLL'S CHURCH. 


I belong to the great church that holds the world within its 
starlit aisles; that claims the great and good of every race and 
clime; that finds with joy the grain of gold in every creed, and 
floods with light and love the germs of good in every soul. 


INGERSOLL'S BIBLE. 


Everything that is true, every good thought, every beautiful 
thing, every self-denying action: all these make my Bible... 
Every bubble, every star, is a passage in my Bible... A con- 
stellation is a chapter... Every shining world isa part of it. 
You cannot interpolate it; you cannot change it. It is all the 
same forever... My Bible is all that speaks to man. Every vio- 
let, every blade of grass, every tree, every mountaiti crowned 
with snow, every star that shines, every throb of love, every 
honest act, all that is good and true combined, make my Bible, 
and upon that book I stand. 


LOG CABIN VS. PALACE. 


There is not a man in the city of New York with genius 
enough, with brains enough, to own five millions of dollars. 
Why? The money will own him. He becomes the key to a 
safe. 'That money will get him up at daylight; that money 
will separate him from his friends; that money will fill his 
heart with fear; that money will rob his days of sunshine and 
his nights of pleasant dreams, He cannot own it. He becomes 
the property of that money. And he goes right on making 
more. What for? He does not know. It becomes a kind of 
insanity. No one is happier in a palace than in a cabin. I 
love to see a log house. It is associated in my mind always 
with pure, unalloyed happiness. It is the only house in the 
world that looks as though it had no mortgage on it. It looks 
as if you could spend there long, tranquil autumn days; the 
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air filled with serenity; no trouble, no thoughts about notes, 

about interest—nothing of the kind; just breathing free air, 

watching the hollybocks, listening to the birds and to the mu- 

sic of the spring that comes like a poem from the earth. 
GREAT VALUE OF LIBERTY. 

What light is to the eyes, what air is to the lungs, what love 
is to the heart, liberty is to the soul of man. Without liberty, 
the brain is a dungeon where the chained thoughts die with 
their pinions pressed against the hingeless doors. 

SCIENCE CONSISTENT. 

Science at last holds with honest hand the scales wherein are 
weighed the facts and fictions of the world. She neither kneels 
nor prays—she stands erect and thinks, Her tongue is nota 
traitor to her brain. Her thought and speech agree. 


NO SUPERSTITION IN THE SCHOOL-HOUSE. 

I want every school-house to be a temple of science, in which 
shall be taught the laws of nature—in which children shall 
be taught actual facts, and I do not want that school-house 
touched, or that institution of science touched by any supersti- 
tion whatever. Leave religion with the church, with the fam- 


ily; and, more than all, leave religion with the individual heart 
and man. 
THE LAW OF PROGRESS. 


We must remember that this is a world of progress—a world 
of change. There is perpetual death and perpetual birth. By 
the grave of the old forever stands youth and joy. And when 
an old religion dies, a better one is born. When we find out 
that an assertion is a falsehood, a shining truth takes its place, 
and we need not fear the destruction of the false. The more 
false we destroy, the more room there will be for the true. 

MARRIAGE AND THK FAMILY. 

I regard marriage as the holiest institution among men. 
Without the fireside there is no human advancement; without 
the family relations there is no life worth living. Every good 
government is made up of good families; the unit of good gov- 
ernment is the family, and anything that tends to destroy the 
family is perfectly devilish and infamous. I believe in mar- 
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riage, and I hold in utter contempt the opinions of men and 
women who denounce the institution of marriage. ...... I be- 
lieve that the roof-tree is sacred, from the smallest fiber that 
feels the soft, cool clasp of earth to the topmost flower that 
spreads its bosom to the sun, and like a spendthrift gives its 
perfume to the air. The home where virtue dwells with love 
is like a lily with a heart of fire—the fairest flower in ali the 
world. 
A CHAINLESS FUTURE. 


I plead for light, for air, for opportunity. I plead for indi- 
vidual independence. I plead for the rights of labor and of 
thought. I plead for a chainless future. Let the ghosts go— 
justice remains; let them disappear—men, women and children 
are left. Let the monsters fade away—the world remains, with 
its hills and seas and plains; with its seasons of smiles and 
frowns, its Spring of leaf and bud, its Summer of shade and 
flower, its Autumn with its laden boughs. 


THAT LIGHT MIGHT CONQUER DARKNESS. 


And then my heart was filled with gratitude—with thankful- 
ness, and went out in love to all the heroes—the thinkers who 
gave their lives for liberty of hand and brain, for the freedom of 
labor and thought; to those who fell on the fierce fields of war: 
to those who died in dungeons, bound with chains; to those 
who proudly mounted scaffold stairs; to those whose bones 
were crushed, whose flesh was scarred and torn; to those by 
fire consumed—to all the wise, the good, the brave of every 
land, whose thoughts and deeds have given freedom to the sons 
of men. And then I vowed to grasp the torch that they had 
held and hold it high, that light might conquer darkness still. 


INGERSOLL AT THE TOMB OF NAPOLEON. 


[Talk about ‘‘the Bible as literature” worthy of a place as 
a text-book in our public schools !—here is something far supe- 
rior ‘‘as literature" to anything in the whole Bible.—Ep.] 

A little while ago I stood by the grave of the great Nopoleon 
—a magnificent tomb of gilt and gold. .... I saw him take an 
empire by the force of his genius; I saw him upon the fright- 
ful field of Waterloo, when chance and fate combined to wreck 
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the fortunes of that former king; and I saw him at Saint Hele- 
na, with his hands crossed behind him, gazing out at the sad 
and solemn sea. I thought of the orphans and widows he had 
made; of the tears that had been shed for his glory, and of the 
only woman who had ever loved him pushed from his heart by 
the cruel hand of ambition; and I said I would rather have been 
a French peasant and worn wooden shoes; I would rather have 
lived in a hut, with the vines growing over the door and the 
grapes growing in the amorous kisses of the Autumn sun. I 
would rather have been that poor peasant with my loving wife 
by my side, knitting as the day died out in the skies, with my 
children upon my knees and their arms about me. I would 
tather have been that man and gone down to the tongueless si- 
lence of the dreamless dust, than to have been that imperial 
impersonation of force and murder known as '' Napoleon the 
Great.” 
WHENCE AND WHITHER? 


I know how vain it is to gild a grief with words, and yet I 
wish to take from every grave its fear. Here in this world, 
where life and death are equal kings, all should be brave 
enough to meet what all have met. The future has been filled 
with fear, stained and polluted by the heartless past. From 
the wondrous tree of life the buds and blossoms fall with 
ripened fruit, and in the common bed of earth patriarchs and 
babes sleep side by side. Why should we fear that which will 
come to all that is? We cannot tell. We do not know which 
is the greatest blessing, life or death. We cannot say that 
death is not good. We do not know whether the grave is the 
end of this life or the door of another, or whether the night 
here is not somewhere else a dawn. Neither can we tell which 
is the more fortunate, the child dying in its mother's arms be- 
fore its lips have learned to form a word, or he who journeys 
all the length of life's uneven road, painfully taking the last 
slow steps with staff and crutch. Every cradle asks us 
“Whence?” and every coffin '"Whither ?" The poor barbarian, 
weeping above his dead can answer the question as intelli- 
gently and satisfactorily as the robed priest of the most au- 
thentic creed. The tearful ignorance of the one is just as con- 
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soling as the learned and unmeaning words of the other. No 
man standing where the horizon of life has touched a grave 
has any right to prophesy a future filled with pain and tears. 
It may be that death gives all there is of worth to life. If 
those who press and strain against our hearts could never die, 
perhaps that love would wither from the earth. May bea 
common faith treads from out the paths between our hearts 
the weeds of selfishness, and I should rather live and love 
where death is king than have eternal life where love is not. 
Another life is naught, unless we know and love again the 
ones who love us here. They who stand with breaking hearts 
around the grave need have no fear. The largest and the no- 
bler faith in all that is, and is to be, tells us that death, even 
at its worst, is only perfect rest. We know that through the 
common wants of life, the needs and duties of each hour, their 
grief will lessen day by day until at last these graves will be 
to them a place of rest and peace, almost of joy. "There is for 
them this consolation. .The dead do not suffer. If they live 
again their lives will surely be as good as ours. "We have no 
fear; we are all children of the same mother and the same fate 
awaits us all. We, too, have our religion, and it is this: "Help 
for the living; hope for the dead." 


INGERSOLL'S ESTIMATE OF THOMAS PAINE. 


Thomas Paine was a champion, in both hemispheres, of hu- 
man liberty; one of the founders and fathers of the Republic; 
one of the foremost men of the age. He never wrote a word in 
favor of injustice. He was a despiser of slavery. He abhorred 
tyranny in every form. He was, in the widest and best sense, 
a friend of all his race. His head was as clear as his heart was 
good, and he had the courage to speak his honest thought. He 
was the first man to write these words: ‘The United States of 
America." He proposed the present Federal Constitution, and 
furnished every thought that now glitters in the Declaration 
of Independence. Thomas Paine was one of the intellectual 
heroes—one of the men to whom we are indebted. His name 
is associated forever with the Great Republic. As long as free 
government exists he will be remembered, admired and honored. 
.... At the age of seventy-three death touched his tired heart. 
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He died in the land his genius defended—under the flag he gave 
to the skies. Slander cannot touch him now—hatred cannot 
reach him more. .... He died in the full possession of his mind 
and on the very brink and edge of death, proclaimed the doc- 
trines of his life. " 

A PROSE-PORM ON LIFK—A BEAUTIFUL WORD PAINTING. 


Born of love and hope, of ecstacy and pain, of agony and fear, 
of tears and joy—dowered with the wealth of two united hearts 
—held in happy arms with lips upon life's drifted font, blue- 
veined and fair, where peace finds perfect form—rocked by wil- 
ling feet and wooed to shadowy shores of sleep by siren mother 
singing soft and low—looking with wonder's wide and startled 
eyes at common things of life and day—taught by want and 
wish and contact with things that touch the dimpled flesh of 
babes; lured by light and flame and charmed by color's won- 
drous robes; learning the use of hands and feet, and by the love 
of mimicry beguiled to utter speech, releasing prisoned thought 
from crabbed and curious marks on soiled and tattered leaves, 
puzzling the brain with crooked numbers and their changing, 
tangled worth—and so through years of alternating day and 
night until the captive grows familiar with the chains and walls 
and limitations of a life. 

And time runs on in sun and shade until the one of all the 
world is wooed and won, and all the lore of love is taught and 
learned again. Again a home is built with the fair chamber 
wherein faint dreams, like cool and shadowy vales, divide the 
billowed hours of love. Again the miracle of birth—the pain 
and joy, the kiss of welcome, and the cradle-song drowning the 
drowsy prattle of a babe. 

And then the sense of obligation and wrong—pity for those 
who toil and weep; tears for the imprisoned and despised; love 
for the generous dead, and in the heart the rapture of a high 
resolve. And then ambition, with its lust of pelf and place and 
power, longing to put upon its breast distinction's worthless 
badge. 'The keener thoughts of men, and eyes that see behind 
the smiling mask of craft—flattered no more by the obsequious 
cringe of gain and greed, knowing the uselessness of hoarded 
gold, of honor bought from those who charge the usury of self- 
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respect, of power that only bends a coward's knees and forces 
from the lips of fear the lies of praise. Knowing at last the 
unstudied gesture of esteem, the reverent eyes made rich with 
honest thought, and holding high above all other things (high 
as hope's great throbbing star above the darkness of the dead) 
the love of wife and child and friend. 

Then locks of gray and growing love of other days and half- 
remembered things—holding the withered hands of those who 
first held his, while over dim and loving eyes death softly pres- 
ses down the lids to rest, And so, locking in marriage vows 
his children’s hands, and crossing others on breasts of peace, 
with daughter’s babes upon his knees, the white hair mingling 
with the gold, he journeys on from day to day to that horizon 
where the dusk is waiting forthe night. At last, sitting by 
the holy hearth of home as evening’s embers change from red 
to gray, he falls asleep within the arms of her he worshipped 
ane pet, feeling upon his pallid lips love's last and holiest 

iss 
THE TRUE FOUNDATION OF LAW. 


It has been contended for many years that the ten command- 
ments are the foundation of all ideas of justice and of law. 
Eminent jurists have bowed to popular prejudice, and de- 
formed their works by statements to the effect that the Mosaic 
laws are the fountains from which sprang all ideas of right 
and wrong. Nothing can be more stupidly false than such 
assertions. Thousands of years before Moses was born, the 
Egyptians had a code of laws. They had laws against blas- 
phemy, murder, adultery, larceny, perjury, laws for the collec- 
tion of debts, the enforcement of contracts, the ascertainment 
of damages, the redemption of property pawned, and upon 
nearly every subject of human interest. The Egyptian code 
was far better than the Mosaic. 

Laws spring from the instinct of self-preservation. Industry 
objected to supporting idleuess, and laws were made against 
theft. Laws were made against murder, because a very large 
majority of the people have always objected to being murdered. 
All fundamental laws were born simply of the instinct of self- 
defence. Long before the Jewish savages assembled at the 
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foot of Sinai, laws had been made and enforced, not only in 
Egypt and India, but by every tribe that ever existed. 

It is impossible for human beings to exist together without 
certain rules of conduct, certain ideas of the proper and im- 
proper, of the right and wrong growing out of the relation. 
Gertain rules must be made, and must be enforced. This im- 
plies law, trial and punishment. Whoever produces anything 
by weary labor, does not need a revelation from heaven to 
teach him that he has a right to the thing produced. Not one 
of the learned gentlemen who pretend that the Mosaic laws 
are filled with justice aud intelligence, would live, for a mo- 
ment, in any country where such laws were in force. 

THE NOBILITY OF SELFISHNESS. 

The time will come when even selfishness will be charitable 
for its own sake, because at that time the man will have grown 
and developed to that degree that selfishness demands gener- 
osity and kindness and justice. The self becomes so noble 
that selfishness is a virtue. The lowest form of selfishness is 
willing to be happy or wishes to be happy at the expense or 
the misery of another. The highest form of selfishness is when 
a man becomes so noble that he finds his happiness in making 
others so, "This is the nobility of selfishness. 

PAST, PRESENT AND FUTURE. 


I look. In gloomy caves I see the sacred serpents coiled, 
waiting for their sacrificial prey. I see their open jaws, their 
restless tongues, their glittering eves, their cruel fangs. I see 
them seize and crush, in many horrid folds the helpless chil- 
dren given by mothers to appease the serpent-god. 


I look again. I see the temples wrought of stone and gilded 
with barbaric gold. I see altars red with human blood. I see 
solemn priests thrust knives into the white breasts of girls. 

I look again. I see other temples and other altars, where 
greedy flames devour the flesh and blood of babes, I see other 
temples and other priests and other altars dripping with the 
blood of oxen, lambs and doves. I see other temples and other 
priests and other altars, on which are sacrificed the liberties 
of men. I look: I see the cathedrals of God, the huts of peas- 
ants; the robes of kings, the rags of honest men. 

I see a world at war. The lovers of God are the haters of 
men. I see dungeons filled with the noblest and the best. I 
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see exiles, wanderers, outcasts—millions of martyrs, widows 
and orphans. I see the cunning instruments of torture, and 
hear again the shrieks and sobs and moans of millions dead. 
Isee the prison's gloom, the fagot's flame. I see a world be- 
neath the feet of priests; liberty in chains, every virtue a 
crime, every crime a virtue; the white forehead of honor wear- 
ing the brand of shame; intelligence despised, stupidity saint- 
ed, hypocrisy crowned; and bending above the poor earth, re- 
ligion's night without a star. "This was. 

I look again, and in the East of Hope, the first pale light 
shed by the herald star gives promise of another dawn. I look, 
and from the ashes, blood and tears, the countless heroes leap 
to bless the future and avenge the past. Isee a world at war, 
and in the storm and chaos of the deadly strife thrones crumble, 
altars fall, chains break, creeds change. "The highest peaks 
are touched with holy light. The dawn has blossomed. It is 
day. Ilook. I see discoverers sailing mysterious seas. I see 
inventors cunningly enslave the blind forces of the world. 
Schools are built, teachers slowly take the place of priests, 
philosophers arise. Thinkers give the world their wealth of 
brain, and lips grow rich with words of truth, This is. 

I look again. The popes and priests and kings are gone. 
The altars and the thrones have mingled with the dust. The 
aristocracy of land and cloud have perished from the earth and 


air. The gods are dead. A new religion sheds its glory on 
mankind. It is the gospel of this world, the religion of the 
body, the evangel of health and joy. I see a world at peace, 
a world where labor reaps its true reward. A world without 
prisons, without alms-houses, without asylums—a world on 
which the gibbet’s shadow does not fall; a world where the 
poor girl, trying to win bread with the needle—the needle 
that has been called ‘‘the asp for the breast of the poor"—is 
not driven to the desperate choice of crime or death, or suicide 
or shame. I see a world without the beggar’s outstretched 
palm, the misers heartless stony stare, the piteous wail of 
want, the pallid face of crime, the livid lips of lies. the cruel 
eyes of scorn. I see a race without disease of flesh or brain— 
shapely and fair, the married harmony of form and function. 

And as I look, Life lengthens, Joy deepens, Love intensi- 
fies, fear dies—Liberty at last is God, and Heaven is here. 
This shall be. 
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[Selected stanzas from Ingersoll's last poem; the original 
embraces fifteen stanzas, but for lack of space I cannot here re- 
produce the whole.—Ep. ] 


DECLARATION OF THE FREE. 


We have no falsehoods to defend— 
We want the facts; 

Our force. our thought, we do not spend 
In vain attacks. 

And we will never meanly try 

To save some fair and pleasing lie. 


The simple truth is what we ask, 
Not the ideal; 

We've set ourselves the noble task 
To find the real. 

If all there be is nought but dross, 

We want to know and bear our loss. 


We have no god to serve or fear, 
No hell to shun, 
No devil with malicious leer. 
When life is done 
An endless sleep may close our eyes— 
A sleep with neither dreams nor sighs, 


We love our fellow-man, our kind— 
Wife, child and friend; 

'To phantoms we are deaf and blind. 
But we extend 

The helping hand to the distressed — 

By lifting others we are blessed, 


The hands that help are better, far, 
'Than lips that pray. 
Love is the ever-gleaming star 
That leads the way-— 
That shines not on vague worlds of bliss, 
But on a paradise in this. 


Is there beyond the silent night 
An endless day? 
Is death a door that leads to light? 
We cannot say. 
The tongueless secret locked in fate, 
We do not know. We hope and wait. 
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Qyotations from Writers on Ingersoll. 

Colonel Ingersoll was a lover of nature and a lover of man- 
kind. He believed in and advocated the practice of virtue and 
morality, but he did not think that pretending to believe a lot 
of absurdities was a necessary prerequisite to right living. He 
had faith in the ameliorating power of truth. His motto was, 
in substance, "Learn what is true in order to do what is right." 
He was honest. He was kind; and these two characteristics 
made of him the uncompromising opponent that he was of the 
so-called orthodox dogmas of his time. His reason told him 
that many of those doctrines were absurd, and his goodness 
of heart showed him that they were as cruel as they were un- 
reasonable. In him the collective intelligence of the age fo- 
cused with a dazzling brightness, and the humanitarian spirit 
of the times filled his whole being with an ardent love of 
liberty and justice for all his fellow-men. .... 

Ingersoll was an Iconoclast, it is true; but he was also a 
master builder in the cause of rational righteousness. For 
every idol that he shattered he suggested a substitute suited 
to the advancing knowledge of modern times. His writings 
are replete with glittering truths, wholesome morality and 
ennobling sentiments. .... 

Ingersoll was at once a Freethinker, a Secularist, an Ethical- 
Culturist and a Free-Religionist. He was not a Spiritualist, 
but he had no word of ridicule or criticism even for persons 
who think they have reasonable evidence of a life beyond the 
grave. On the question of immortality as ou that of the ex- 
istence of a God, he was an Agnostic; but the nobility of his 
nature and his transcendant honesty was shown when he said 
on these questions, ''I do not know” but “‘if there be a God let 
us hope that he is wise and good; if there is another life, let 
us hope that it will bring peace and joy to all the children of 
men." Ingersoll's efforts were for the betterment of men in 
this world; and while, at times, severe in his denunciations of 
what he believed to he cruel and irrational beliefs, yet behind 
the lightniug flashes of his logic there was always to be found 
a genial and mellow nature which showed that love was the 
mainspring of his life's work.— Wm. H. Maple. 
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Conscience and audacity—these were two striking charac- 
teristics of Gol. Ingersoll. We cannot understand him unless 
we remember that it was moral resentment at bottom that 
goaded him on. Here was a man so gentle that hunting had 
no relish for him, and even a mosquito he hardly liked to kill 
—and he was told that enthroned in the universe was a Being 
who for intellectual error would torture men forever. His 
whole nature reacted; he denied that any such being existed— 
"T am not trying to destroy another world," he said, "but I 
am endeavoring to prevent the theologians from destroying 
this." ...... 

It is a mistake to judge Ingersoll by a scholar's standard or 
a philosopher's; he was neither—he was a religious reformer. 
The Bible seemed to support the view that shocked him—he 
attacked the Bible. 'The popular religion was identified with 
this view—he attacked religion. He had a reformer's narrow- 
ness, but also a reformer's splendid effectiveness. ...... 

We hear that what is called unbelief unsettles the moral 
nature. How was it with Ingersoll? "'Let the ghosts go— 
justice remains," is one of his immortal sayings. '"'Make the 
sermon or the Mount your religion, and there I am with you," 
he said to a Presbyterian divine. He believed in the family— 
he called it ‘‘the holiest institution among men.” ...... 

The fact is that instead of Ingersoll’s unbelief unsettling 
his moral nature, it was his moral nature that made him an 
unbeliever. He once said the world hasn't become civilized 
enough to worship a principle. Yet to principle his own head 
bowed. “I want to stick an 'o' in the word ‘god’,” he said, 
"so that it will be the supreme good that men will worship in 
the future." The good, the right, the just, was his polar star. 
— Wm. M. Salter. 


Robert G. Ingersoll realized that the the great sin of his age 
was the sin of hypocrisy, and against its corrupting influences 
he rebelled, and became the most uncompromising champion 
of religious truth in its conflict against error. He was inde- 
fatigable in his labors for the enlightenment of reason, zealous 
for the refinement of brain and heart, a fearless advocate of 
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the great cardinal principles of truth and virtue, sacrificed 
ambition, cast aside the honors of his generation and lived a 
life so absolutely devoid of hypocrisy that the time is near 
when even the preachers and the priests will stand up and say 
that he was a man, honest, sincere and fearless. ...... 

Robert G. Ingersoll was a man of the people. He acquired 
his advanced education in the college of real life, a pupil of 
the great instructor—Experience. The universe was his Uni- 
versity. The book of nature was his Bible. With its genesis 
of facts, its gospel of truth and happiness, its revelation of 
universal knowledge and its prophecies of unlimited progress, 
he was content. In them he found the true, the good and the 
beautiful—the best in life. He was ever learning the lessons 
of common sense—tasks too difficult for the scholastics. His 
greatest strength was exhibited in his eloquent and rational- 
istic appeals to the masses. The people know more than the 
theologians. The direct route from the Egypt of intellectual 
bondage to the promised land of truth and liberty is preferable 
to the forty years of wandering. It is more practical and it 
is honest. College professors, priests, preachers and theolo- 
gians may follow a cloud and lead the people through the 
wilderness of scholastic mysticism and live on the nauseating 
manna and wear the old clothes of theology. But against 
this reason and honesty protest. Ingersoll was not deceived 
and he could not deceive others. He wanted the people to 
travel the honest way—the way of truth. He was of the peo- 
ple, for the people, and by them he stood as a comrade and 
fought their common cause for the common good—liberty and 
happiness for all mankind. It is therefore fitting that the 
monument to his memory be built by the people—by popular 
subscription. We want a million from the millionaires, but 
we want the dollars of the millions—the mites of the people.— 
Frederick Mains. 


.... Lyman Abbott was one of Ingersoll’s critics—and by 
the way, the personality of his critics, the prominent positions 
which they occupied in the religious world, is a great tribute 
to the power and genius of Mr. Ingersoll. It proves that his 
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influence was widely felt, else these men, Abbott, Beecher, 
Cardinal Manning, Archdeacon Farrar, Gladstone, would not 
have returned his fire. But the very fact that these men rushed 
into the arena to down him proves that kis influence was ex- 
tensively felt. ...... 

In the first place, Mr. Ingersoll contended that nature obeys 
neither man nor God, but its own laws; that no act of man 
can have any influence upon the phenomena of nature; that 
no man can be wicked enough, no nation can be infamous 
enough to bring about another deluge. There are not infidels 
enough in the world to cause an earthquake. 

In other words, nature is independent of human conduct. 
The smile of the sun is no more a proof of the goodness of 
God than is the tornado a proof of his wrath. Hence, we have 
this complete separation of naturalism from supernaturalism. 
In the second place, Mr. Ingersoll contended that he had just 
as much right to tell the church what he thought as the church 
had to tell him what it thought. The realm of thought, he 
said, was not a democracy where the minority must keep quiet, 
but the realm of thought requires that every individual shall 
have the freedom to express his thoughts, and he is an honest 
man, he said, who will grant to another all the rights which 
he claims for himself. ...... 

"This is my creed," he says. ‘‘Happiness is the only good. 
The place to be happy is here. ‘The time to be happy is now. 
The way to be happy is to make others so. And that is one 
of the most beautiful passages that we find in any literature. 
—M. M. Mangasarian. 


This Association does not set up Col. Ingersoll as perfect, 
and does not, therefore, feel obliged to defend every word he 
ever uttered. Being human, he was liable to make mistakes. 
But we think he made far less mistakes than the most of us; 
especially in the views of life and duty which he so freely 
avowed. Not being a demagogue, he had nothing to conceal. 
He had no fences to keep up around the domain of his thoughts. 
He said to others, ''Let us be honest," and he set the example 
by being honest himself. He gave to all his houest thought, 
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I was with him once in Detroit, when a reporter came in to 
interview him. ''Very well," said Ingersoll, “‘go into the other 
room, sit down at the table, and write out your questions, and 
I will go in and write answers to them." He did not require 
him to state what his questions would be. He was not afraid 


he would he asked something which he would not want to 
answer, ...... 


Ingersoll held that the chain of cause and effect, which ex- 
tends through all nature, exteuds through the sphere of human 


action as well; that every human act, like every occurrence in 
nature has its efficient cause. —/udge C. B. Waite. 


In this darkened world, just touched by the twilight of 
Truth, Ingersoll raised the banner of Science and Humanity 
and proclaimed an intellectual fight and war to the finish. .... 

Ingersol! became at once the great leader in this war against 
the powers of superstition and ignorance—in a word, the pow- 
ers of darkness. "That he led in this war wisely and well, and 
with all the effectiveness of his grand natural endowments is 
becoming more and more apparent. 1. He was a hero in the 
search and application of the truth. 2. An emancipator of 


the human mind and heart by means of the truth. 3. A 
prophet of the grander future about to be, by reason of the 
realization of the truth.— 7. B. Wakeman. 


God has taken him. We are filled with tenderest sympathy 
for his household. As husband and father he endeared him- 
self unspeakably. All the world knows that Col. Ingersoll 
fought in a brilliant and prolonged way against Christianity. 
But he has gone to judgment, and is in the hands of the God 
to whom we are all accountable. Whatever others may do at 
such a solemn time as this, we certainly will plant no nettles 
on his new made grave, and only wish that we could put upon 
it a fragraut and radiant garland of Christian hope and divine 
solace. Be careful how you decide upon the destiny of Robert 
G. Ingersoll. Who can tell what passed in his mind during 
the last moment? Perhaps in that moment the truth of the 
Gospel which he could not before see may have flashed upon 
him.— ev. T. De Witt Talmage. 


Mr. Ingersoll's outspoken opposition to the Bible is indeed 
to his credit as compared with the covert attacks on the Bible 
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of so-called *'higher critics," who, in the name of the Lord and 
under vows of belief, and under pay as defenders of the faith, 
are doing all in their power to undermine the scriptures. Yes, 
Ingersoll was saintly compared with these."— Editor of Zron's 
Watch Tower, in discussing ‘‘Ingersoll’s chances of salvation." 

The N. Y. Herald interviewed a number of Christian clergy- 
men as to their opinion of Ingersoll's status "over there," and 
from that paper's report the following extracts are made: 

Speaking of the death of Ingersoll, Rev. Wm. S. Bodine, a 
Protestant Episcopal rector, said he did “not know why any 
Agnostic, if honest in his beliefs, should not enter the kingdom 
of heaven." Rev. Charles W. Bickley, Methodist, said he was 
‘unable to believe that an all-merciful father will punish his 
erring children when they unknowingly disregard his divinity. 
Ingersoll's many good acts and strict morallife will plead with 
him who abundantly pardons." Rev. William Lyons, of the 
First Unitarian Church of Brookline, said "the statement of 
the clergyman who said that if Ingersoll was sincere and hon- 
est in his unbelief he would be saved, is morally all right. We 
must all come to the truth; and Ingersoll, no matter what his 
belief, has come to the truth in the life hereafter." Bishop 
McFaul, Roman Catholic, said in that Ingersoll was led into un- 
belief by the unfavorable aspect presented by Christianity as 
taught by Protestantism, ‘‘we are allowed to hope that God 
has shown him mercy." Rev. A. Berle, Congregationalist, said: 
"Colonel Ingersoll was a brave, chivalrous, high-hearted man, 
resolute in his championship of what he believed to be true—in- 
finitely more to be respected thau certain clerical infidels who 
discredit both the gospel and the Bible by covert insinuations. 
Peace to his ashes." 

[The Ingersoll Memorial Association is an organization hav- 
ing for its object the commemoration of the life, character and 
humanitarian labors of Col. Ingersoll,in various ways. It has 
headquarters at No. 78 La Salle st., Chicago, Ill. The dues are 
$1.00 a year, and all admirers of Ingersoll are solicited to send 
iu their names for membership. A monthly magazine is pub- 
lished, one of the chief objects of which is the promotion of the 
interests of the Association. It is called the /ngersoll Memo- 
rial Beacon, and is issued from the office of the Association, as 
above given. Itisan excellent Freethought publication, edited 
by Wm. H. Maple, secretary of the I. M. A. —Ep. “H. R."] 
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From “The Comserrator." 


LLOYD ON HUMANITARIANISM. 
BY HENRY S. SALT. 


WAS surprised to read in the September number of 7e Con- 

servator an article by J. William Lloyd on the subject of 
vegetarianism, which seemed to me to contain some strangely 
illogical statements, as coming from a writer of distinction. 
I have no wish to intrude in the controversy between Mr. 
Lloyd and the vegetariaus, our friend Crosby having said all 
that is needed; but I would like to say a few words on the 
underlying question of humanitarian principle, because while 
Mr. Lloyd expresses sympathy ''with the general purpose of 
the humanitarian movement," he appears to me to have some- 
what misapprehended the spirit not only of vegetarianism in 
particular but of humanitarianism as a whole. I trust I shall 
not exaggerate any differences of opinion between Mr. Lloyd 
and myself, for I am an admirer of some of his writings and 
would welcome his co-operation in humanitarian work; but it 
is of the first importance in such matters that we should know 
exactly how we stand. 

Mr. Lloyd qualifies his expression of humanitarian sympa- 
thies by saying that there is grave danger of the movement 
falling into the hands of "sentimental extremists." That 
would certainly be a misfortune; but the curious thing is that 
it is Mr. Lloyd himself who attributes to humanitarians an 
extreme sentimentalism of which, as a matter of fact, they 
are quite devoid—that is to say, he confuses western humani- 
tarianism with the extremest oriental aversion to taking life 
in any shape. ‘‘The only logical platform,” he says, ''for the 
humanitarian vegetarian is to affirm that the rights of men 
and animals are fhe same [italics mine]. But I have never yet 
met or heard of any humanitarian who was consistent enough 
to take this stand, except the pious Brahmin, who, when some 
cruel Englishman proved to him that with every particle of 
food, every drink of water and every breath of air he destroyed 
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lives, said then that he would neither ingest nor breathe—and 
died." 

The folly of the "cruel Englishman” who advanced such an 
argument seems only second to that of the ‘‘pious Brahmin” 
who died for such a cause, instead of telling his idiotic inquisi- 
tor to go about his business. The protest of humanitarianism 
is not against "destroying life,” but against destroying life, 
ot inflicting pain, unnecessarily. We are born into a world 
where centuries of inherited wrong have made both paingiving 
aud deathdealing to some extent inevitable; and it is the ob- 
ject of the humanitarian not to run amuck against the hard 
facts of life, but to minimize pain and suffering as far as may 
lie in his power. And an honest inquiry into human customs 
and institutions shows that an immense amount of quite un- 
necessary suffering is inflicted on both men and animals, under 
a false plea of necessity—in warfare, judicial punishments, 
Science, sport, flesh-eating and many other practices which 
need not here be enumerated. It is no argument whatever 
against such rational humanitarianism to affirm that in some 
cases it is necessary to take life, for, as Leigh Hunt says: 

That there is pain and evil is no rule 

That I should make it greater, like a fool. 
For this reason I would point out that Mr. Lloyd's ridicule of 
humanitarianism on the supposition that it is only "consistent" 
if it abstains from any and every use of animals or animal pro- 
ducts is simply irrelevant. The humanitarian would be justly 
liable to such strictures if he started from the doctrines at- 
tributed to him—only he doesn't! 

Again, when Mr. Lloyd attempts to saddle humanitarians 
with the assertion that the rights of man and of animals are 
"the same," a definition is evidently needed. The rights of 
animals are the same as the rights of men in Aind, but not in 
degree. The instinct which prompts us not to kill an animal 
needlessly is the same as that which prompts us not to kill a 
man needlessly, but to kill an animal is not absolutely "the 
same" as to kill a man. The higher the sensibility of the 
animal the greater our reluctance to take life. Surely this is 


a distinction which should not be overlooked by a writer who 
attempts to deal with the subject of humanitarianism. 


“The law of the brute." says Mr. Lloyd, ''is the law of 
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might." But is it? Certainly not in the absolute sense im- 
plied by our critic. The law of might of course prevails largely 
among animals—largely, too, among men— but there is also, 
both among animals and among men, the law of co-operation, 
as has been fully proved by Peter Kropotkin's great work on 
Mutual Aid, with which Mr. Lloyd, I presume, cannot be un- 
acquainted. Mr. Lloyd's attempt to postulate some difference 
in kind between human and non-human is as much in conflict 
with science as with instiuct; the difference is one of degree 
and of degree only, and it is upon a recognition of that fact 
that the claim of animals' rights is logically based. 


[Selected.] 
AT THE BIRTHPLACE OF BURNS. 
BY ROBERT Q. INGERSOLL. 


HOUGH Scotland boasts a thousand names 

Of patriot, king and peer, 

The noblest, grandest of them all 
Was loved and cradled here. 

Here lived the gentle peasant prince, 
The loving cotter-king, 

Compared with whom the greatest lord 
Is but a titled thing. 


"Tis but a cot roofed in with straw, 
OA hovel made of clay; 

One door shuts out the snow and storm, 
One window greets the day; 

And yet I stand within this room 
And hold all thrones in scorn; 

For here beneath this lowly thatch, 
Love’s sweetest bard was born. 


Within this hallowed hut I feel 
“Like one who clasps a shrine, 
When the glad lips at last haved touched 
! 4 i The something deemed divine. 
And here the world through all the years, 
: As long as day returns, 
The tribute of its love and tears 
Will pay to Robert Burns. 
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ROBERT G. INGRRSOLL, born August 11, 1833. 


This number of Tae HUMANITARIAN REVIRW is respectfully 
dedicated to the memory of ROBERT G. INGERSOLL. 


Are there living beings which are invisible to our natural 
eyes? Certainly; they are revealed by the microscope! 


But, are there living beings which cannot be seen because of 
their immaterial consistence? I do not know; if so, their exis- 
tence, as yet, has never been scientifically demonstrated. 


‘t But Z know there are invisible spirit beings," says one. If 
so, demonstrate it. I £noz that two and two are four; because 
it is easily demonstrated and agrees with universal experience. 


No one is justifiable in saying that he Anows either that such 
invisible beings do or do not exist; the most he can logically 
say. is that he believes or disbelieves in their existence. But re- 
member itis what a witness énows, not what he merely believes, 
that has weight with an intelligent judge or jury. 


We should never be quite satisfied with even our own beliefs. 
Columbus Je/teved there was a Western Continent, but that was 
not enough—he must demonstrate it and so know it; and he 
used his belief as a mere scaffold in building that knowledge. 
So one should not rest satisfied with mere belief in "spirits." 
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Here is a quotation from Charles Kingsley that deserves the 
highest esteem and acceptance as a rule of action by every Lib- 
eral, Freethinker or Rationalist : 

** Do noble things, not dream them all day long, 


And thus make life and death, and all that vast forever, 
One grand, sweet song." 


Some Freethinkers, even, talk about the degeneracy of the 
human race, thus really affirming the basic dogma of the Chris- 
tian theology, that man isa "fallen being." It is a delusion. 
Man is no exception, as a product of nature, and his present 
status is a perfectly normal and logical result of evolution ac- 
cording to the immutable natural laws of universal life. 


The fanatic evangelist cries, ‘‘Sinner, make your peace with 
God before it is everlastingly too late!" and himself assumes the 
office of minister plenipotentiary to arrange the terms, ‘Then to 
the sinner he says, ‘‘ You must give yourself wholly to God”— 
that is, ‘surrender unconditionally;" and to God he says, ''O 
turn aside thy wrath and have mercy on this thy penitent child 
for the sake [not of justice or compassion, but] of thy son Je- 
sus"—who has paid the indemnity for him, or words to that 
effect! This is but the crudity of primitive barbarism. 


Basis of the Idea of Good and Evil 


The metaphysical slogan,''All is Good,” is just as far from 
true as if oue should declare, "All is Evil,” or that some things 
are inherently good and others inherently bad. The truth is, 
Good and Evil are terms denoting, not things, nor fixed quali- 
ties of things, but relations. Things which affect us in no way, 
to us are neither good nor evil; the same thing may be said to 
be good or evil accordingly as its relations to us are agreeable 
or detrimental to our existence, pleasure or happiness. The 
sun itself is a magnificent illustration of this: In early summer 
his gentle wamrth (the Holy Spirit—''the Comforter”) causes 
vegetation to grow and man and beast to rejoice—he is then 
“the Christ of God," the Saviour. Later, the sun’s scorching 
rays dry up and parch the very vegetation he earlier caused 
to flourish, and man and beast suffer from his heat—are ''con- 
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sumed by the wrath of God in his anger." Hence, the ancient 
Semitic sun-god, Jhvh (Jehovah), was rightly said to be the 
author of both good and evil, as is declared in many places in 
the Bible; and this explains the infrequent mention of Satan 
in the Old Testament—for Jehovah was originally a god of 
both good and evil, and no Satan or devil as a distinct god was 
needed to account for the existence of evil. 


No Jealousy Here. 


The Searchlight, of Waco, Texas, one of my most highly 
esteemed Liberal exchanges, prints the following graceful edi- 
torial acknowledgment in the July number: 


TEHE HUMANITARIAN REVIEW, an ably-conducted Liberal 
monthly, published at 852 E. Lee st., Los Angeles, and edited 
by Mr. Singleton W. Davis, has issued in pamphlet form Prof. 
Ernst Haeckel's ‘“Theses for the organization of Monism" and 
"Science is Religion" by Prof. T. B. Wakeman, prices being 
6 and 10 cents respectively. Besides furnishing Liberals a 
most excellent periodical review, Mr. Davis is aiding the cause 
by issuing, at irregular intervals, such pamphlets as those 
named above. 


“U in b a } M i " 
Under the above caption, the Los Angeles Daily Times of 
July 6th contained the following dispatch: 

New York, July 5.—The rededication of the Thomas Paine 
monument at New Rochelle, N. Y.. has been postponed, the 
mayor and other public officials being out of town on Inde- 
pendence Day, which had been decided upon for the ceremony. 
The city of New Rochelle recently moved the monument to a 
new site and built an iron fence around it. Preparations were 
made for a ceremony to mark the transfer of the monument to 
the city, but at the last moment opposition developed among 
the tax-payers, particularly those who are church members. 
Hundreds of persons went to New Rochelle, expecting to wit- 
ness the ceremony. 


Liberalism in the Republic of France. 


France has at last succeeded in casting off the Roman 
Catholic devil-fish from its hold on the government, the bill 
separating church and State haviug been passed by the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. ‘The general principle of the measure is as 
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follows: ‘‘The Republic assures liberty of conscience and 
guarantees the free exercise of religion, subject to the restric- 
tions of public order. 'The Republic neither recognizes, pays 
stipends to, nor subsidizes any sect; but provides funds for 
college, hospital and asylum chaplains.” This bill abolishes 
the famous concordat signed by Napoleon aud Pius VII in 
1801, giving religion governmental status, and the clergy be- 
ing paid by the the State, etc. 


Science and Psychic Research. 

A unique method of prosecuting “‘ psychic research” has 
been suggested by Prof. Gore, of Birmingham, Eng. In an 
article in Tke Monist for April, 1905, that eminent scientist 
said: ‘‘We depend very largely upon the properties of scientific 
appliances for our beliefs; the microscope, spectroscope, tele- 
scope, photography, the kinematograph, etc., have brought a 
new world of impressions into our consciousness; and as such 
instruments, processes and methods are free from personal pre- 
judice, and vastly surpass in delicacy and reliability our senses 
and perception, it appears highly desirable that they be used 
for testing the idea of telepathy and the hypothesis of the ex- 
istence of human spirits in space.” I do not know what might 
be demonstrated by instruments specially constructed for the 
purpose of bringing into the field of objectivity the creatures 
of subjectivity, but so far as the microscope is concerned, that 
instrument has not as yet been sufficiently refined to bring to 
objective vision the exceedingly ''fine" “immaterial” matter of 
which, some say, "spirit" consists; and the telescope—about 
the first thing it demonstrated was, as Bruno declared over 
three hundred years ago, that ‘Calum non est"—the Heaven 
is not! As for photography, it has been used (or misused) in 
thousands of instances to demonstrate the existence and pres- 
ence of posthumous “ human spirits," but the results have been 
far from satisfactory to scientists. In the case of telepathy— 
the transmission of thought from one to another without the 
intervention of the voice or its physical substitutes, and any 
of the specialized organs of sense-—it appears plausible that, if 
etheric thought vibrations or waves do occur analogous to the 
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electric phenomena upon which wireless telegraphy depends, 
it should be possible to construct an instrument that could be 
used to demonstrate it. Who will invent a /e/epathograpA? 


The "Free Platform" Question—A Response. 


On page 321 of this magazine isa letter from my friend and 
neighbor, Walter Collins, president of the Los Angeles Liberal 
Club, which I ask the reader to read before reading this article, 
which is in response to a request made in that letter. 


My editorial criticisms have been, not of the Los Angeles 
Liberal Club in particular, but of the general principle and com 
mon practice, referring to that Club by way of example. I do 
not in this position oppose ''free speech." Everyone should be 
free to speak that which is true, useful and respectful to his 
hearers; to go beyond that is not liberty but license. But free- 
dom to speak or keep silent is not all—‘‘it’s a poor rule that 
won't work both ways;" freedom to listen or not to listen is also 
important. Let the callow orator, the egotistic seeker after 
notoriety, the poor imbecile, and even the chattering ‘‘Ameri 
can” just arrived from Europe in time to save this country by 
condescendingly, though vehemently, telling the poor, igno- 
rant, inexperienced natives how they ought to ''run the govern- 
ment," or else how to abolish it—let them all "speak," but first 
let them ''go hire a hall," make their own announcements, and 
themselves bear the responsibility for their trashy gabble. 

As you, Friend Collins, president of the L. A. Liberal Club, 
have kindly requested me to give my views as to how such a 
society should be conducted, I will offer a few suggestions. 

In the first place, I will state that the chief element in the 
society should be the social—the intellectual being an import- 
ant one, but not to be too exclusive. The human brain consists 
of three chief departments, whose functions are the social pro- 
pensities, the intellectual faculties, and the esthetic and moral 
sentiments, and of these the intellectual organs compose the 
smallest third. It is the social and esthetic features of the 
church that constitute the real ‘‘rock” upon which it stands; 
and this explains why social and esthetic woman, rather than 
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intellectual man, is the "mainstay of the church." 

In the second place, women as members of the society should 
have the same standing and privileges as male members, and 
hold office and membership of committees in due proportion to 
their relative numbers in the society; and they should have an 
equal representation with men on the programs. 

In the third place, the children are the hope of the world, 
and there is no grounds for hope for any great growth of Ra- 
tionalism so long as Rationalists ignore them and aliow them 
to be miseducated by Superstition's agents; and in the society 
they should not only be instructed, but entertained and allowed 
a large place on the program as entertainers, 


In the fourth place, all non-members who attend the meet- 
ings should be courteously treated, and their opinions should 
be respected even as the members wish to have their own re- 
spected—indeed this is the only Liberalism. 

These are the foundation principles. The practical work of 
conducting a society on this basis should be, in general, along 
lines that experience in other successful organizations has al- 
ready demonstrated to be practicable and prolific of desired re- 
sults. There should be a suitable constitution with by-laws; 
proper officers elected by ballot, and suitable committees elect- 
ed or appointed; the speakers, musicians, entertainers, etc., 
should be selected for each meeting by a competent committee 
on program, which should accept volunteers only after investi- 
gation has shown them to be competent and otherwise desira- 
ble; the meetings should be conducted according to standard 
parliamentary rules; after a competent speaker has delivered 
an address, questions may be allowed if agreeable to the speak- 
er, but never any general so-called "free discussion" —which is 
only a prolific cause of dissatisfaction, confusion, inharmony, ill 
feeling, strife and final disruption of friendships and the soci- 
ety itself; there should be much good music, both instrumental 
and vocal, but the words of the songs should be such as would 
receive the approval of most Rationalists, and besides solos, 
etc., there should be singing of popular songs by the congre- 
gation. And even light refreshments might well be served at 
one meeting each month specially social in character—simply, 
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for instance, lemonade and cakes, fruit, etc., served free at the 
end of the principal exercises, to be followed by an hour's danc- 
ing or playing of socia] games, or even informal conversation. 
'The chairman should call the meeting to order promptly at the 
time set for beginning the exercises, and should firmly insist 
upon the preservation of good order and strict conformity to 
the rules of the society, and especially be prompt and decisive 
in calling "time" on the long-winded, and in "squelching" the 
habitual **butter-in." The meeting should not continue more 
than one-and-a-half to two hours. The old adage, ‘‘Short vis- 
its make long friendships," applies here. 

Furthermore, in my opinion the regular public meetings of 
the society should be supplemented with quarterly and annual 
business meetings of members only, and monthly ''socials" at 
the homes of members (or others on invitation) to be attended 
by members, and by non-members when invited. 

As to discussion: this plan does not prohibit that. But the 
committee on program should name the debaters ( preferably 
but two for one meeting) and notify them of their acceptance 
a fortnight or more before they are to appear. 

Many other points of detail might be mentioned, but this is 
enough to make plain what are my " views as to how a society, 
based on the Nine Demands of Liberalism [or a much broader 
platform], should be conducted so as to become a power for 
good." 'These views are not based on mere theory, buton con- 
siderable personal observation and experience as a member of 
various fraternal, literary, and even Liberal associations. 


George Jacob Holyoake's Tribute to Ingersoll. 

In a letter to the Jngersoll Memorial Beacon (Chicago), 
published in the July issue, Mr. Holyoake wrote of Ingersoll 
as follows: ‘‘ That splendid life was an influence which should 
extend to all Freethought time. Beyond personal affection 
which I entertained for him, I have an intellectual admiration 
for his genius. His conception of a subject was new, his lan- 
guage was fresh, his statement wasluminous. He was always 
clear, bright and convincing. Hesaw dramatic aspects where 
others saw only the prosaic and commonplace. When his sub- 
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ject was Bruno, upon whom many pens had exhausted all the 
terms they knew, Ingersoll's first words were, ‘The night of 
the Middle Ages lasted for a thousand years. The first star 
that enriched the horizon of this universal gloom was Giordano 
Bruno. He was the herald of the dawn.' Here, we recognize 
the words of a master. No one can praise effectually except 
by example, and I have given a sentence which not only be- 
speaks peerless expression, but peerless thought. The Great 
Propagandist dwelt upon the heights, and he took an elevated 
view of everything he spoke upon." 

Mr. Holyoake, also, repeats in this letter the sage remarks 
and advice that he wrote in his letter to the St. Louis Liberal 
Congress last year in regard to Rationalists accepting as their 
proper class name, the intentionally offensive epithets applied 
to them by their enemies. This was printed in Tas REvIEW 
several months ago. He is eminently right. 

Ingersoll Birthday Memorial Meeting. 

The seventy-second anniversary of the birth of Robert G. 
Ingersoll is to be celebrated by a mass meeting, under the aus- 
pices of the Progressive Club, August 11, 1905, at Blanchard 
Hall, on Broadway between Second and Third sts., Los An- 
geles. The exercises will begin at 8 o'clock p. m., and will 
consist of an oration by Mr. William J. Danford, address by 
Mr. Geo. T. Bruce, a recitation of Ingersoll's famous '' Vision 
of War” by Mr. Silververg, elocutionist, and vocal and instru- 
mental music. The Third Regiment Band is to be present, 
and will contribute much to the interest and enjoyment of the 
occasion. Hon. Grant R. Bennett, who enjoyed a personal 
acquaintance with Gol. Ingersoll, and who is a very eloquent 
speaker, will preside, and doubtless his opening address as the 
chairman of the meeting will be one of the good things in the 
program. Admission will be free, and every body is cordially 
invited to be present. 

Artistically-printed programs have been provided for these 
celebrations each year in the past, but Mr. Bruce, who has 
charge of that matter, is ambitious, and the program this 
year, as a Work of the printer's art, will far excel any previous 
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ones, and probably any program ever gotten out anywhere 
else. It will be printed on fine stock, title-page containing a 
full-length portrait of Ingersoll, printed in black, draped with 
the National flag supported by the Goddess of Liberty, printed 
in red, white and blue and gold, from original designs and en- 
graved expressly for the purpose. It will be a desirable souve- 
nir, and the demand for it will surely be great. 


ADDITIONAL NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

Humanitarianism, as advocated by THE Revtew, is not mere- 
ly anti-cruelty to animals and our fellow-man, though it in- 
cludes that. It is a philosophy and a system of ethics, and 
the reduction of their principles to rules of practice and the 
observance of the rules in every-day life. It designates ethics 
as naturally developed by human experience and not as super- 
naturally revealed by some mystic guardian of the race. 


In my comments on the letters of Messrs. Heintz and Galpin 
the statement that a bird in flight addsits weight to that of the 
atmosphere, is made with recognition, of course, of the fact 
that the higher it flies the less its pressure or weight, in accord- 
ance with the law of gravitation, that ' Bodies attract each 
other inversely as the square of their distance." And this law, 
I will add, with the fact of the atmosphere becoming rarer as 
the distance from the earth increases, proves that the air presses 
upon the earth and objects on the earth's surface—has weight. 


Mr. James B. Elliott, of the Paine Momorial Association, 
3515 Wallace st., Philadelphia, Pa., furnishes THE REVIEW 
with cuts for frontispiece portraits of Paine and others con- 
nected with his history, at his own expense, and pays for twen- 
ty copies of each issue containing one of these portraits and life- 
Sketch in conjunction to be sent free to admirersof Paine. Now 
Mr. Elliott is far from rich, and those who wish to see justice 
done to the memory of the great humanitarian patriot should 
remit money to Mr. Elliott to relieve him from this unequal 
burden. Itisenough that he bear the care and labor involved. 
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The argument that ‘Prohibition does not prohibit," is sup- 
posed to be ‘‘a clincher.” Let's see: We have prohibitory laws 
against bigamy, theft, slander, cruelty, assault, highway rob- 
bery, burglary, embezzlement and murder; does ''prohibition 
prohib:t" in these cases? Why not repeal the entire criminal 
code and put a high lincense or all these crimes which the law 
fails to prohibit? Alas! ‘‘ what fools we mortals be!” 


The September Review will contain a fine frontispiece por- 
trait and a life-sketch of Mr. Wilson MacDonald, the Liberal 
sculptor who made the bronze bust of Paine for the monument 
at New Rochelle, N. Y. A highly interesting letter from the 
artist will be included. 'Then, Judge Ladd is not dead just yet! 
Another of his highly-esteemed articles will be in that issue. 


Los Angeles & Co. is a firm of liquor dealers. The saloon 
keepers are the active partners, and the city is a silent partner. 
The silent partner gets its share of the profits in shape of a li- 
cense tax, and also by “‘rolling the drunks,” who patronize the 
company’s store /oo much, in the way of fines for drunkenness! 


Send the me names and addresses of your acquaintances to 
whom I may send sample copies—only those you think would 
be likely to become subscribers. If you are able to do so, send 
pav at half price (5c. a copy) to help bear the expense; other- 
wise, send the names for free samples. 


The plate from which was printed the portrait of Ingersoll 
in this. number is the property of the L. A. Liberal Club, kindly 
loaned to THE Revisw by its president, Mr. Walter Collins. 


Tue Review this month is again enlarged four pages and 
supplied with a fine frontispiece. Don't you think it is earn- 
ing success and deserves your liberal patronage? 


Why not have Tue Review sent for a year to one or more of 
your friends as a present? But first ask those you wish to favor 
if they will accept and read the magazine. 


Talk about *tainted money!" Why, the churches get it by 
means of exemption from taxation, and the cities get it throngh 
partnership in the saloon business. 


A half-dozen Book Notices are crowded out—must wait for 
the September number, as also a lot of other important matter 
I had hoped to print this month. 
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COMMIUNICATIONS. 


A- That a letter is printed in this department does not im- 
ply that the editor endorses everything or even anything the 
writer says; each writer is alone responsible for what he says, 
and he may or may not express the sentiments of the editor. 


The writer's correct name must be signed and printed. 
-0———— 

I am sending you a monev order for $1.00 to extend my sub- 
scription. I like Tae Review, and want to take it as long as 
I am able to see to read. Mrs. M. A. LEE. 

Blue Earth, Minn., June 26, 1905. 


AN INGERSOLL CONVERT. 


Enclosed I send you P. O. money order for $1.00, payment 
on subscription to Tak HUMANITARIAN Review. I am one of 
R. G. Ingersoll’s converts. His writings and lectures express 
the grandest thoughts of man; they are my “Bible.” 


EsTrHER A. Van Riper, M. D. 
Circleville, O., July 6, 1905. 


HAECKEL AND INORGANIC CONSCIOUSNESS. 


T enclose a dollar bill, and you may continue sending me the 
H. R. McCabe's review [in May and June numbers of Tue 
Review] of Haeckel's latest work on 74e Wonders of Life was 
deeply interesting, though I am far from agreeing with Haeck- 
el on many points—especially that there can be "unconscious 
sensation.” There can be consciousness without [?] sensation, 
for instance, when you are conscious or wide awake and in a 
perfectly normal, healthy state, and you then do not hear, see, 
feel, taste or smell anything. You have no sensation or feel- 
ing whatever while iu this condition, yet you are fully con- 
scious. Let someone prick you with a needle or pin, or make 
a sound, or irritate any of your senses, then you experience a 
sensation. This proves that consciousness must antecede a 
sensation—that it is the basis of all psychic states; i. e., that 
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there can be no sensation without consciousness. 

This admitted, proves the consciousness of atoms from 
Haeckel's own premises, he conceding sensation and will to 
them, though naturally of the lowest grade—what may be 
called inorganic consciousness. This theory I have advocated 
for over thirty-five years—before it was mentioned, even, by 
any modern scientist (though known to the ancients) with the 
result that it is about to be firmly established on a scientific 


basis. Atomic consciousness is the essential source of all psy- 
chic phenomena, wherever observed. From dead or lifeless 
matter no mind or life can arise. It would be contrary to the 
law of heredity, that ''like begets like." The recognition of 
the sentient-matter doctrine and its far-reaching implications 
is bound to kil) the god-superstition. 


Fitzgerald, Ga., June 7, 1905. HzgwAN WETTSTEIN. 


PROF. HAECKEL APPRECIATED. 


I hope that you will be able to agree with and comment on 
Mr. Maple's editorial on page 5 of the July Beacon. I think it 
is sound and good, and will write him an article confirming it. 
If you can do the same, we shall find strength in the union. I 
have an important letter from Judge Waite, approving of my 
Lecture,* and so standing in with us. Tus HUMANITARIAN 
Review for July is admirable. It is hard to discriminate where 
all is good, but I wish that the address of Dr. Bowles could be 
read by millions. 'The decay and death of supernaturalism 
brings what? Let each answer for himself. 


Coscob, Conn., July 16, 305. T. B. WAKEMAN. 


UT he Beacon article referred to is an editorial under the cap- 
tion, “‘Haeckel and ‘The Riddle of the Universe'." Init Mr. 
Maple comments upon certain portions of Haeckel's great book 
in an interesting manner. It is well worth reading, but I can- 
not now comment upon it at sufficient length, for want of space, 
to do the article justice. I may, instead, at some future time, 
print my own impressions of ‘‘ The Riddle.”—Eprror. ] 


* Science is Religion: the Monistic Religion, a lecture before 
the Manhattan Liberal Club (N. Y.), by T. B. Wakeman. See 
advertisement on 3d page of cover of this magazine. 
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THE "FREE PLATFORM" QUESTION. 


As Tre Review has at times criticised the free platform of 
the L. A. Liberal Club, I, as a member of that body, respect- 
fully ask you for your views as to how a society, based on the 
Nine Demands of Liberalism, should be conducted so as to be- 
come a power for good. 

I am not a partial advocate of the "free platform," but will 
say that in the brief history of the Club, various policies have 
been tried and the free platform, with its admitted weaknesses, 
has met with the greatest success of any, so far. As I under- 
stand it, the Club is an experiment, and as soon as better 
methods are presented, it is ready to give them a trial. 

I believe a discussion of this matter in THe Review would 
be interesting to your readers and beneficial to present and 
prospective Liberal organizations. WALTER COLLINS. 


Los Angeles, Cal., July 1, 1905. 
[See my response to this request on page 313.—Eprror.] 


FRIEND JOYCE REJOICES. 

Ii enclose herewith ten lines of poetic thought that I trust you 
will insert in the August Review. ‘‘ The Decay of Supernat- 
uralism," by Dr. Bowles, in the July number, is the best speech 
on Freethought I have read for many a day. I congratulate 
you on its publication. Nature and her eternal laws, with the 
aid of modern science, is surely working the death of so-called 
revealed religion. 

INGERSOLL. 
Glorious Ingersoll shall reign 
In halls of fame with glorious Paine, 
And as the ages come and go, 
While oceans flash and rivers flow, 
The truth they told o’er land and sea, 
To dignify the brave and free, 
Shall still resound around the world 
And shine like meteors flashed and hurled 
Across the star-lit, midnight sky— 
Immortal thoughts that cannot die. 


Washington, D. C. Joun A. Jovck. 
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CHRISTIAN SCIENCE DEFENSE. 


Eprror: In your July issue appears an article entitled ‘‘Com- 
ments on a Late Sermon," wherein the writer asserts that Chris- 
tian Science deprives God of omniscience and omnipotence* by 
its delaration that God does not desire sin, suffering and death. 
'This conclusion is not the result of logical reasoning, for asa 
matter of fact, the Christian-Science declaration that God does 
not desire sin, suffering and death, is made from the view point 
that God zs omniscient and omnipotent. 


Sin, suffering and death could not emanate from Omnipres- 
ent Perfection, and, as these conditions are the opposite of 
God's nature, He would not sanction or desire them. The Scrip- 
ture abounds in appeals to man to escape sin, suffering and 
death through gaining a knowledge of God, clearly showing 
that God was not their author, but their destroyer. The writer 
also jumps to the conclusion that because sin, sickness and 
death are a part of man's experience, that they must have orig- 
inated in God. Now, it can be incontrovertibly stated that if 
God originated sin, suffering and death, they would be real and 
consequently eternal and indestructible, and therefore it would 
be a waste of time and energy to try to get rid of them. In 
Habakkuk, it is declared that God does not see evil, which is 
but another way of saying that God (good) is all. If God 
(good) could see evil (the opposite of good), He would be con- 
scious of an opposite power, and this would immediately de- 


* In strict justice to the writer of that article, Mrs. M. M. 
Turner, of Washington, D. C., I will here reproduce her exact 
words, and all that she wrote in relation to Chrisian Science. 
Incidentally, she remarked: ‘‘ Mr, Forbes ... seemed to accept 
the theory of Christian Science, saying that ‘God did not desire 
sin, suffering and death.’ Seeing, though, that sin, suffering 
and death have through unmeasured time been the black 
accompaniments of life, the conclusion must be reached that 
God, for some reason of his own, has inflicted sin, suffering and 
death, or that there is no God. M. B. G. Eddy's theory must 
be an idle dream, seeking to deprive God of omniscience and 
omnipotence.” The italics are mine. The reader will see that 
I have given ‘‘the defense" camparatively large space in which 
to reply to this brief but logical statement. —BEprTOR. 
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stroy His omnipotence and omnipresence. 

Since it can be logically shown that God (good) could not 
create His opposite, evil, as manifested in sin, suffering and 
death, we are forced to the conclusion that they are only the 
unreal or temporary experiences of mortal existence. These 
conditions are destroyed by gaining a higher understanding of 
God through the teachings of Christian Science, which, based 
on His omniscience and omnipotence, is daily proving by heal- 
ing hopeless invalids and reclaiming the sinner, that God does 
not desire sin. suffering and death. 

WiLLIAM E. BROWN, 
Assistant Christian Science Publication Committee. 


Los Angeles, Cal., July 12, 1905. 


" THE ATMOSPHERE" STILL “FOGGY.” 


I have just received TuE HUMANITARIAN Review for July, 
and am well pleased with its contents. But there is ‘‘a fly in 
the ointment" in your otherwise clear and commendable reply 
to that much-befogged individual, Charles Heintz. Concern- 
ing the weight of the live chicken you say: '''T'he weight of 
the 4-pound bird when it fies from the scales is immediately 
transferred to the atmosphere which then presses upon the en- 
tire surface of the earth just four pounds more." Mr. Heintz 
States no more absurd error than that; the bird does not press 
down upon the atmosphere, but the work he does to sustain 
himself in the air is produced by the downward beating of the 
wings forcing a certain amount of air into rapid motion down- 
wards that was a moment before at rest, and the continuous 
repetition of this motion keeps the bird up in the air. 

The battleship comparison is horrible, and has absolutely 
no parallel in case of the bird. The ship sails upon the sur- 
face of the ocean by virtue of its less general specific gravity, 
and displaces a bulk of water exactly equalling its own weight, 
and does so without any work whatever. The bird displaces 
at most one-nine hundredth part of its weight of air, and is 
surrounded by it. The ship, as I before said, rides on the wa- 
ter; the bird is sustained by constant work and is totally im- 
mersed in the air, so there is no comparison whatever. If my 
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views seem in error to you, I should be very well pleased to 

have you refer the matter to some one posted in physics and 

get his opinion. A. GALPIN. 
Appleton, Wis., July 5, 1905. 


CowwENT.—'The proof that a flying bird presses its weight 
upon the atmosphere is the fact that a bird cannot fly in a 
vacuum—any more than a fish can swim when not in the wa- 
ter. Flying is accomplished upon the mechanical principle of 
the lever, and the fulcrum is the air. If a man on a platform 
weighing-scales use a lever to lift a heavy box of goods that 
is upon the same platform, and the fulcrum of his lever being 
on the same platform, the scales will show the same weight 
while he is at rest that it does while at "work" exerting all his 
strength in raising the box from direct pressure upon the plat- 
form, for the pressure still exists, though it is then indirect, 
being through the fulcrum of the lever only if it is between 
the man and the box; through the man's body and the fulcrum 
both if the box is between the man and the fulcrum. A fish 
in a tub of water is a parallel to a bird in the atmosphere. Set 
a tub of water on the platform of the scales—it weighs. say, 
100 pounds; putintoit a four-pound fish, and the scales will 
indicate 104 pounds both when the fish is at rest and when it 
swims about—when wholly immersed and when its back rises 
above the surface. In reference to the battleship: I nowhere 
said it wasexactly parallel with a flying bird, but the analogy 
is sufficient to warrant a good degree of comparison. Your 
mistake is in assuming that the ship rests upon the surface of 
the water while the bird is wholly immersed in the atmosphere. 
'The fact is, the ship is largely immersed in the water, and 
one could be constructed that might be wholly immersed and 
be made to rise from its pressure on the sea-bottom to any 
level below the water's surface by its own motion—by moving 
wing-like levers fulcrumed against the water, exactly as a bird 
flies. As itis, specific gravity plays an important part in the 
flight of the bird; hence the cylindrical bones and feather- 
shafts and lightness of feather-material, and especially the 
great wing-expansion, and horizontal movement which is equiv- 
alent to wing-expansion, in the act of Aying.—EDITOR. 
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HUMANITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS. 


Prepared expresly for "The Humanitanan Review” 
BY ELIZA MOWRY BLIVEN.| 


SERIES OF LESSONS ON SYMPATHY. 
By Elma Mowry Blisa 


“ Politeness is to do and say 
The kindest thing in the kindest way." 


LESSON XXXVIIL—FOR LITTLE ONES. 

The mother of Fred and Jennie showed them how to pet and 
play with their kitten, to make her purr, and to like them; how 
to feed birds—keeping quiet so as to not scare them; and how 
to watch birds, animals and insects, to find out what they can 
do. They like to see everything happy. When baby cries, he 
feels bad, and they try to make him happy. When other chil- 
dren come to see them, they play whatever pleases their visi- 
tors. Their mother has to work so hard that she gets very tired, 
and sometimes her head aches; and then Fred and Jennie keep 
quiet so that she may rest and be happy again. "They are sor- 
ry when anyone is sick, tired or in trouble. Kind children work 
a part of every day, helping mother or somebody else. By be- 
ginning while little, they keep learning how to do things, and 
by work and kind ways they become good, useful citizens, and 
befriend many unfortunate ones. 

Every morning ask yourself, Was I kind yesterday?" If 
you were careless, try to do better today. The child who in 
play is rude, hurting other children and breaking their toys, 
lacks sympath4 and should try to become more careful and kind 


LESSONS XXXIX.—FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Bill and Sue were not taught to be kind, nor sorry for others 
when they get hurt, sick or tired; so they grew up selfish. Bill 
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would catch flies and pull off their wings, pull the cat's tail, 
stone birds, frighten animals, and tease children, '' just to see 
the fun." Nobody told him, ''T hey suffer as you would if your 
hair were pulled, or a big animal should chase and bite you." 
He fished and hunted, but didn't think of how the cruel hook tore 
the fish's mouth, causing great pain, and how nestlings would 
slowly die of starvation after he had killed the mother-bird. 

Sue was whipped and sent out doors because baby cried; and 
there she felt so ugly that she quarreled and fought with other 
children. Instead of being taught to become pleasing, skillful, 
helpful and self-supporting, they got scoldings and blows, and 
took to running the streets. 'This made them hate work, shirk 
and cheat. Neither learned sympathy for others. So when they 
grew up, Bill became a saloon keeper, ruining homes to get 
money easy. Sue became a quarrelsome, deceitful woman, 
leading others into evil ways, not caring for the the wrongs, 
losses or suffering she caused others to experience. 


LESSON XL.—FOR GROWN FOLKS. 


The mother-cat has sympathy for her mewing kittens, and 
she feeds them and protects them from enemies, but cruelly 
tortures the captured mouse. Some animals show sympathy 
for suffering animals or people. Dogs sometimes save drown- 
ing children. Barbarous people care for their children, friends 
and tribe. Christians (both Catholic and Protestant), heathen 
Greeks and Romans, Buddhists, etc,, have founded and sup- 
ported schools, hospitals and asylums, for orphans, the poor, 
the sick, the aged, etc., and various other beneficial and reform- 
atory institutions, out of pure sympathy. 

But the Inquisition, witch-burning, persecutions, wars and 
plunder, and modern religious and political invectives, malic- 
ious gossip, greed, drunkenness, crimes. vices and poverty, are 
evidences of terrible lack of sympathy. Strikers (and most peo- 
ple) are one-sided sympathizers. Many mothers have sympa- 
thy for their own children and let them do anything to save 
them from grieving, but blame others unjustly when their 
petted darlings’ wrong-doings bring strife. One-sided sym- 
pathy is the foundation of many troubles. All-round sympathy 
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requires parents to regard both the present and the future wel- 
fare of all the children equally; by home discipline, encourag- 
ing beneficial choices in their own children, and by friendly 
talks with other parents bringing about right relations be- 
tween the children, teaching them how to avoid strife and to 
help each other to be happy. Protect the ill-treated by per- 
suasion instead of blows. 


All reforms are founded on sympathy. All just government 
and laws are to protect from wrong-doing. Sympathy should 
lead us to search out the causes of evils—diseases, crimes, étc., 
to better help avoid, diminish or prevent them. Sympathy con- 
fines the evil-doer to prevent him from harming others, and 
should teach him wåy, furnish him honorable work, and let 
him go free whenever he can be safely trusted. 


Hurtful animals and vermin must be killed to prevent their 
destructiveness; but we should not torture them—kill quickly. 
In quarrels, strikes, wars, all manner of greed and injustice, 
there is not sufficient sympathy for the injured party. Wher- 
ever trouble is brewing, all should help search out the causes, 
and propose the wisest meaus for maintaining peace and jus- 
tice. ‘‘Would this be beneficial or harmful?" should be the 
test question. Searching out the causes of evils and teaching 
what changes will bring better results is far better philan- 
thropy than visiting the sick and those in prison, with prom- 
ises of forgiveness and happiness in some impossible future life. 

Where sympathy, justice and friendly speech are properly 
cultivated into full development, there will be no malicious 
gossip, quarreling, cheating, lying, liquor-selling, or other 
crimes, and all will help promote the general welfare as the 
best way to secure the most happiness themseives. 


The Humanitarian Sunday School Lesson Leaffets are in- 
tended for use in homes, schools and Sunday schools, to belp 
teach morality, health, nature study and good citizenship. 
Send 10 cents for 25 copies and distribute them; or subscribe 
$1. for 25 copies of a new Leaflet each month for a year; i. e., 
300 for $1. Send your order to Singleton W. Davis, 852 E. Lee 
st., Los Angeles, Cal. For six assorted Leaflets send 3 cents 
to Eliza Mowry Bliven, Brooklyn, Conn. 
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PUBLISHER'S NOTICES. 


This is Whole Number 39. Subscription accounts are kept 
by the Whole Number instead of by the year. 
we. If the number opposite your name on the wrapper is less 
than 32 it indicates that your subscription is so much past due. 
Any old subscriber who will obtain three new ones for one 
year each will have his own subscription set ahead one year. 
N. B.—T ax Review is sent to those who order it till they 
order it discontinued, at which time all back dues must be paid. 


Payment may be made in advance for ore year, or for six 
months, or for three months—to suit convenience of the sub- 
scriber. Clubs of from 3 to 10, 75cts. each; 10 or more, 50 cts. 

wa. The regular terms are $1.00 a year In ADVANCE, but I 
am willing to send one year or less on credit to those who have 
paid for the preceding year; but I cannot willingly send more 
than one year on credit except on special agreement. 

If you will buy some of the little books J advertise as for 
sale at this office, you will help the Review a little and get 
more than your money's worth yourself. These books are good 
to read, and good to give or lend to your inquiring neighbors. 


The following booklets are for sale at this office, post free: 
Science is Religion: Monistic Religion. Wakeman. 10 
A Universal Monistic Alliance. Zrnst Haeckel. 6 
Chaldeo- Babylonian Civilization; Judge Ladd 10 
Buddhism or Christianity, Which? Withee 20 
Teachings of Jesus Not Adapted to 

Modern Civilization; Dr. Brown 15 
Some Psychic Experiences of an Octogenarian; 15 
J. S. Loveland 
Sketches of the Scientific Dispensation; Davis i 
Which God? 8-page leaflet. Davis 
Bible Mythology: the fish story. 7 pages. Davis 2 
H. S. S. Lesson Leaflets. Mrs. Bliven 25 for 10 


If the "Review" comes to you marked “‘sample copy,” you 
will please examine it carefully, and if you find it seems to be 
worthy of your support, kindly send iu your subscription. 
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A Pamphlet of 64 pages: ree 1 
CoxTENTS.—Ch. 1—Relation of ie 
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the Religious Revolution; Ch. 7—Concludin 
“Well worthy of perusal. Taking his 
is not far out of the way, though I do not admit a 


But he presents his matter in an original wa 
harmonious with reason and progress.”—The e late S 
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“ Full of scholarly thrusts at popular fallacies... .. Er ad 
meat.’.. full of brilliant thought most ably expressed.” 


Address, S. W. Davis, 852 E. Lee st., Los Ai 
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Published at the office of the Hu um 
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‘Written for “ Tbe Humanitarian Review." 
USE AND ABUSE OF HYPOTHESES 
IN SCIENCE. 


BY SINGLETON WATERS DAVIS. 


N the scientific investigation of any department of nature, 

of any group orclass of natural phenomena, scientists ac- 

cept as a true principle of procedure—a safe and, almost if not 

quite, indispensable rule of the scientific method—the making 

and acceptance, tentatively, of any postulation which fully ex- 

plains or accounts for that particular group or series of phe- 

nomena, is consistent with all of the known facts connected 

therewith, is simple and probably possible. Such a postulation 

is called a AyozAesis, and when used as a basis of scientific in- 
quiry, it is called a working hypothests. 

In astronomy, hypotheses have led to the direct and early 
discovery of planets, asteroids, satellites, etc. It was a geo- 
graphical hypothesis that supported the wonderful determina- 
tion and patient peristence of Columbus in his search for the 
Western Continent and led to the discovery of America. It was 
a hypothesis that led to the discovery of the circulation of the 
blood, and the Newtonian laws were at first mere hypotheses. 
These examples are only a few of the more striking instances, 
but it may truly be said that nearly if not all scientific discovery 
made as the result of actual methodical research was preceded 
by the use of studiously-constructed working hypotheses. 

In case no other hypothesis equals or surpasses in simplicity 
and completeness of application to all the known facts in the 
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case the one adopted, that one is to be relied upon as probably, 
but not certainly, a scientific principle. It becomes such a prin- 
ciple only when it has been established by inductive reasoning. 
But without a working hypothesis no real progress ever is or 
can be made in any purposeful investigation; and no subject 
of intellectual research can be rightly considered to be within 
the domain of science until a working hypothesis has been con- 
structed and adopted; and all research previous to formulating 
and adopting such a working hypothesis is irregular, chaotic 
and void of reliable results. 

Such hypothesis is in no wise vitiated because of lack of di- 
rect proof of its absolute correctness; indeed such proof would 
destroy its hypothetical character and elevate it to the domain 
of exact science; for it is the essence of a hypothesis that its 
correctness is only apparent by results. 

In the physical sciences there are many hypotheses generally 
accepted by their learned votaries, but they are all incapable 
of direct proof and demonstration of their abstract correctness. 
As, for instance, the so-called ‘‘atomic theory" of the chemists 
(which is not a theory, but a hypothesis), and the physicists' 
hypothesis of the universal space-filling ether—for the expla- 
nation of the phenomena of heat, light, electricity, etc. It is 
matter of no concern whether such working hypotheses are ab- 
stractly true or not so long as every phenomenon within their 
Scope takes place just as if they were absolutely true, and so 
long as they are not mistaken for demonstrable principles. But 
when a hypothesis can be thus applied to the explanation of 
every known fact within its domain, the investigator and man- 
kind in general are justified in assuming its truth and making 
such deductions from it as can be logically made. But a single 
fact pertaining to the subject-matter of the hypothesis remain- 
ing unexplained by it vitiates and proves the hypothesis to be 
erroneous and worthless. In this case the homely saying, ‘“The 
proof of the pudding is iu the eating, not in the chewing of the 
string," is pertinent, for it is the perfection of the results of 
the application of the hypothesis and its universal applicability 
in its field that prove its value. 

The abuse of hypotheses, however, is almost as common as 
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their use is universal in science. "To classify matter, for in- 
stance, as solids, fluids, gases and ether, though sometimes it 
is done by persons of good scientific ability and attainments, is 
certainly an abuse of the ether-hypothesis: it is assuming that 
matter is proved by observation to exist in a state of ether 
just as observation proves that it exists as gas, liquid and solid. 
And more, that matter is transmutable from the state of ether 
to a gaseous, fluid or solid state, and vice versa, as it is ob- 
served to change from a solid to a liquid, from a liquid toa gas, 
and the reverse. But the hypothetical ether has never been 
proved directly (objectively) or demonstrated to have an exist- 
ence, nor to become solid, liquid or gaseous, or the reverse, 
So far as human observation could testify, such a transforma- 
tion is equivalent to the creation and annihilation of matter. 
To illustrate: Here is a mixture of gases—air; the scientist can 
measure it, weigh it, see it, feel it, breathe it, cause it to form 
chemical combinations with other elements of known matter; 
he puts it under pressure, and lo! it becomes a liquid. He can 
do with it in every way as before except to breathe it, but he 
may drink it instead. He increases the pressure, and it becomes 
asolid. He still can see and feel it, measure and weigh it, 
perceive its relations, chemically and physically, with other 
known forms of matter, and, though he cannot now breathe or 
drink it, he may eat it—he is still in conscious relation with 
this same portion of air; in these transformations, he knows 
that not an iota of its quantity, not a grain of its weight, not 
a fraction of its motion—‘‘force” or ‘‘energy”—has been anni- 
hilated; he can account for all these. 

The ‘‘theory” has it that the ether is so solid that there are 
no voids or vacuums even infinitesimal enough to allow of its 
being constituted of particles—it is abosolutely one universal 
atom! It must, then, be matter at the limit of condensation. 
So we will suppose our scientist puts on more pressure, until, 
"in the twinkling of an eye," the solid air is transformed into 
ether—is practically annihilated! For, now gravitation does 
not affect it (with appologies to my friend Heintz), the scien- 
tist cannot see, feel, measure, weigh, breathe, drink or eat it! 
He has no longer objective cognizance of its existence. It is 
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only a '"'spook;" it belongs to the order of fairies, spirits, an- 
gels and gods. 

But no one has ever observed this etheric transformation; 
not an atom of solid, liquid or gas has ever been known to so 
leave the domain of scientific observation, nor to enter it from 
a state of ether. The totality of matter as known is forever 
the same; it is always either in a solid, fluid or gaseous state, 
and so the classification of matter into gases, fluids, solids and 
ether, is an abuse of the ether-hypothesis, and unscientific. 


The ancient hypothesis called animism, which has been ac- 
cepted asa truism by billions of people as explaining all the 
phenomena of nature, is perhaps responsible for more error, 
superstition, waste of human energy (mis-directed effort) and 
physical and mental suffering than anything else in the history 
of the race. The notion that all things, animate and inani- 
mate, have the ability to think, love, hate, and, especially, to 
exercise a "free will," is a hypothesis of primitive mind that 
led to the belief in spirits as invisible entities inhabiting and 
vitalizing all visible things; the rising and setting sun, moon 
and stars, the flying of the clouds, the falling of rain out of 
"heaven," the moving air—wind, the flowing of the river, the 
growing of the tree, the waves and tides of the sea, thunder, 
lightning, fire, light and darkuess and change of seasons, and 
innumerable lesser phenomena, were accounted for on the hy- 
pothesis that they were caused by indwelling spirits—minds 
analogous to those of animals and men, having passions, in- 
telligence and the ability to determine action independent of 
natural law or the correlations of motions— "free will." 

The grand and awe-inspiring phenomena of the heavens, 
the air and the ocean, were supposed to be the works of great 
spirits—the gods; the minor phenomena, of lesser spirits, the 
demons. Whatever of good came to men, by this explana- 
tion, was credited to the good will of the gods and demons, 
and whatever of ill befell men was ascribed to the ill will and 
anger of the gods and demons. And the hypothesis embrac- 
ing the supposition that these invisible beings had likes and 
dislikes the same as men and animals, it was a simple and log- 
ical deduction that their good will could be secured and re- 
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tained by men professing love and admiration for them and 
making solemn vows of eternal fealty ; and that their anger 
could be appeased, their vengeance turned aside—their ''for- 
giveness” be obtained by gifts and renewal of vows. And so 
man became "a worshiping animal.” Prayers and sacrifices 
became universal in practice. Extravagant praise—flattery— 
and cringing sycophancy ; offerings of the products of the 
field and the chase—the burning of grain and the butchering 
of inuocent beasts and even fellow-men, and fasting and other 
horrible forms of self-torture—sacrifices, became the principal 
care and occupation of a mad race, the result of the abuse of 
a plausible hypothesis. 

“Yes,” says the modern Christian, “‘such is truly the origin 
of paganism. But our religion is not based upon a hypothsis 
—a mere supposition, but has been revealed to us by Jehovah 
through his holy prophets and the Holy Bible is the infallible 
record of that revelation.” 

Let us see if this is true. Paganism is admittedly much older 
than Christianity, and Judaism which preceded it. The ideas 
of the pagans as to the relation of the gods to natural phe- 
nomena and to men are essentially the same as those of the 
Jews and the Christians as to the relation of Jehovah to na- 
ture and mankind. Pagan worship by praise (or flattery) and 
sacrifice is the same as Christian worship by hallelujah and 
telling Jehovah or Jesus how great, good, gracious and glori- 
ous he is, and the atonement of Jesus and gifts to the pope, 
as Jehovah-Jesus’ vicegerent on earth, the priests and preach- 
ers, as God’s special servants, and to the church, are sacrifices 
the same in principle. Critical comparison of Christianity with 
Paganism shows them to be the same in general principles, 
differing only slightly in matters of detail; that Christianity 
orginated in and sprang from ancient paganism, and the in- 
spiriation of the Bible is chiefly plagiarism of ancient pagan 
literature; and that Christianity is found in its orgin and its 
present-day dogmas, rites and ceremonies, to be ased upon 
the animistic hypothesis. Why, even our New 'Thoughtists and 
some of our Freethinkers declare that ‘‘all matter is alive,” 
and the universe and the atom have conscious mentality and 
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free will! A Freethinker recently contributed an article to 
Tur HuMANITARIAN Review in which he declared: ''I hold 
that our atmosphere is composed of actively animated bodies of 
matter that hover around our earth, of their own volition [free 
will], without pressing on it"! Only one short step from this 
to praying the air to give rain, to blow gently etc., and offering 
sacrifices to the angry ''animated bodies” that ''compose" the 
terrible cyclone (twin brother of Typhon of Egypt) in their 
mad career of wanton destruction! ''Animated bodies that hov- 
er around our earth, of their own volition, without pressing on 
it," is a concise word-picture of ''spirits" and ''gods," and the 
“Prince of the Air” which the Bible recognizes. 
A false hypothesis still has the world under the hypnotic spell 
of animism, and Science hides her face in shame and despair! 
In the case of Christian Science we have another example 
of intelligent, if not scientific, people being deluded into the 
acceptance and most zealous propagandism of doctrines that 
brazonly contradict not only science but universal human ex- 
perience through the abuse of hypotheses. ‘This abuse is not 
so much the wrong use of legitimate hypotheses as the for- 
mulation of baseless hypotheses and accepting them as estab- 
lished principles. And on the groundless hypothesis of acquir- 
ing knowledge independently of the senses, by intuition, this 
factless chaos of paradoxes is paradoxically labelled Science! 
Another abuse of hypotheses that is very extensive, and se- 
rious in its results, is in connection with spiritism. Investiga- 
tors of the phenomena of so-called mediumship almost univer- 
sally enter upon the research for the purpose of discovering 
the cause and rationale of the phenomena, but they (as well 
as the medium, if not a trickster,) proceed upon the hypothesis 
that the intelligence producing the phenomena is that of a 
disembodied spirit, and this assumption serves as an effective 
"suggestion" to the subconscious mentality of the medium, 
‘who is always in a highly suggestible condition when capable 
of being influenced, and, by now known laws of suggestion, 
the medium declares that the speaker or writer is a disembod- 
ied spirit replacing temporarily the spirit of the medium, and 
proceeds to add details, under another now well-understood law 
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of suggestion, (See The Law of Psychic Phenomena, by Dr. 
Thomson J. Hudson.) 

There are two forces operating at a spirit seance: the auto- 
suggestions of the medium and the suggestions, conscious and 
unconscious, of the sitters; and the more nearly the one agrees 
with the other, the more certainty of definite results. Ina 
“circle” it is important that the suggestions, vocal or mental, 
of al] members of the circle closely agree; this is the '""harmo- 
ny" so much insisted upon, but nearly always misunderstood, 
by those who conduct circles. If this harmony prevails and 
does not antagonize the auto-suggestions of the medium, all 
goes off smoothly ; if they do antagonize the medium's auto- 
suggestions, if not too harsh, and are forceful enough, the 
auto-suggestions will be quietly overcome, and the character 
of the communications will correspond to the opinions or the 
thoughts of the sitters rather than those of the medium when 
in the normal state of mind. So it is possible to get a mes- 
sage from the ‘‘spirit” of a dog, a tree, or a living person, if 
the sitters firmly, unitedly. but gently so determine. But harsh 
antagonism or a sharply critical attitude will '" break up" the 
seance or cause the medium to regain the normal state. 


Spiritualists are averse to allowing aggressively critical per- 
sons attend their circles, They even admit that if one comes 
in "looking for fraud, he will be likely to be given a fraudu- 
lent message or manifestation," and that is trne, because the 
suggestion of fraud may be accepted and acted upon by the 
medium, and some intelligent Spiritualists have recognized 
the fact that sometimes honest mediums unconsciously act 
the part of frauds—it is a question whether they do not always 


doso. That is, does not the ' ‘acting” i in which honest medi- 
ums personate the hypothetical ' 'spirits of the dead," always 
result from their accepting (unconsciously) the suggestion 
of their own mis-educated objective minds, in conjunction 
with those of the sitter or circle, that the spirit of a dead person 
ts controlling the medium? And this results from the abuse of 
the spiritistic hypothesis. Even men of high standing as sci- 
tists, as Prof. Alfred Wallace and others, have made this mis- 
take and been led into serious fallacies. 


Los Angeles, Gal., July 12, 1905. 
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Writes fer“ The Humanitation Review." 


COMMENTS ON THE REVIVAL OF 
THE WHIPPING-POST. 


BY JUDGE PARISH B. LADD. 


HE Federal Constitution, Amendments, Article viii., de- 
clares, ‘No cruel and unusual punishments shall be in- 
flicted.” These provisions, using the same words, were taken 
from the act of the English Parliament of 1688. The proverb, 
“Man’s inhumanity to man makes countless thousands mourn," 
was as rife in England in 1688 as with the the Humanitarians 
everywhere today. It was this admitted truism which produced 
the English act. By that act, England led the world along the 
line of humanitv. 

It remained for the little, very pious State of Delaware, and 
later, for the Christian legislature of Oregon, to ignore this 
humane maxim, and array themselves among the ancient bar- 
barians of the world. It is the first case of punishment under 
the Oregon whipping-post act of its last legislature—twenty 
Inshes with the cat-o'-nine tails on the bare back of one McGin- 
ty for striking his wife—which calls forth this article. 

When this humane provision was inserted in the Federal 
Constitution, its author, ''homas Jefferson, a humanitarian of 
the Freethought school, and the people of the several States 
when they ratified that instrument, must have had that English 
act of humanity in their minds. This was to be the land of the 
free and home of downtrodden humanity; an asylum for the 
oppressed; immunity from cruel torture. Humanity, the star 
of civilization, was to stand sentinel at the threshold of the 
Federal Government. "These constitutional provisions in the 
Federal compact were intended to apply only to the General 
Government, leaving the several States free to follow or reject 
this inhibition. In short, this provision did not touch the re- 
served powers of the several States. It was intended only to 
prohibit the Federal government from enacting cruel or unusual 
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laws as punishment for crimes against that Government. This 
humanitarian provision is so much in accord with the better 
sentiment of the country that many of the States have placed 
in their constitutions similar provisions, the most of them using 
the same words. 

The American people are largely humanitarians, abhorring 
cruelty in every form; and this is especially the case with Free- 
thinkers, who are ever on the watch-tower for the protection 
of their liberties against the encroachments of the wily priest- 
hood. In short, humanity has ever been the guiding-star of 
Freethinkers. 

Delaware, the most religious and least advanced of all the 
States in civilization, has heretofore stood alone for the whip- 
ping-post—the emblem of inhumanity—the champion of bru- 
tality. Except in Delaware, the American people, in all the 
States, until recently, have flatly refused to resort to cruel pun- 
ishments. But Oregon has now sunk to the level of Delaware. 
It has been left to the defamer of a hero of the Revolution, 
‘Theodore Roosevelt, as President of the United States, to recom- 
mend the use of the whipping-post for wife-beaters, and insist 
that we return to the Dark Ages and erect on our shores that 
instrumentality of torture. But nothing better could be ex- 
pected from a man whose principal delight consists in destroy- 
ing life, as in hunting and killing wild animals. Whether the 
Congress will follow the wishes of the Executive and erect the 
whipping-post [in the District of Columbia] depends upon how 
far that body is to be dominated by the President. Ifthe rules 
of humanity hold even a majority in Congress, this relic of bar- 
barism may not adorn our national capital; otherwise our pious 
President may have the pleasure of listening to the victim's 
cries of agony under the lash. Should Congress enact such a 
law, it would then be left to the courts to determine whether 
the act be constitutional, and to decide what particular acts fall 
within the provisions of the Constitutional inhibition. Even 
this would depend on how far the Executive can influence the 
Federal courts; also on what may seem to be cruelty in the 
eyes of the judges. As the offender under such an act would, 
as a rule, be without means to test the law, and being of a low, 
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degraded character, have no sympathizers, the act might for 
years be enforced without a contest as to its validity. 


The whipping-post at an early date was in use among the 
nations of Europe, but only for petty crimes in the lower clas- 
ses. In the several States of our Union it went out of use early 
in the nineteenth century. When in use strenuous efforts were 
made to show that whipping at the post was not cruel or un- 
usual (see 2d Curtis’ Reports, 194), but the most of our people 
of today have outlived such sentiments. In two late cases, 
Chief Justice Fuiler (a Freethirker) delivering the opinion of 
the court, said that anything which produced torture came 
within the inhibition against crue] punishment. 

The language in the Federal Constitution being in the con- 
junctive form—"'cruel and unusual"—would, as a matter of 
strict grammar, seem to require the punishment to be both 
cruel and unusual in order to fall within the inhibiting provi- 
sion. But the rules of law, ever jealous of their prerogatives, 
wil override rules of grammar in order to arrive at the intent 
of the law itself. If there were any doubt that the Federal 
provision was not intended to apply to the States, or that its 
language was ambiguous, such questions have been put at 
rest in several cases in both State and Federal courts. In Per- 
vear vs. Massachusetts, the question was raised by counsel 
that the cruel acts complained of were subject to be reviewed 
by the Federal courts; but the U. S. Supreme Court held other- 
wise. Also in the matter of Kemmler, which came up to the 
U. S. Supreme Court from the New York court of appeals, un- 
der a State act using the same language as in the Federal Con- 
stitution— cruel and unusual." Chief Justice Fuller reviewed 
the opinion, saying that the Federal constitutional inhibition 
could not invoke, as :t did not extend beyond the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The court also held that the words cruel and unusual 
were to be understood in the disjunctive: that there could be 
neither cruel nor unusual punishment inflicted under the New 
York or the Federal Constitution. The court then cites, with 
approval, Wilkinson vs. Utah, 99 U. S., by saying: ''Punish- 
ments are cruel when they involve torture ora lingering death; 
the punishment must be inhuman, barbarous; something more 
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than the mere extinction of life." In People vs. McElvain the 
same court held that the Federal constitutional provision as 
to immunity from cruel and unusual punishment could not be 
invoked; that the State laws alone governed. 

Other cases might be cited. These cases settle three points: 
That the Federal inhibition does not extend to the States; 
that the words ''cruel and unusual" are to be understood in the 
disjunctive, and that any act of torture is cruel. These cases 
settle the question that a whipping-post act by Congress would 
be unconstitutional. 

That wife-beaters should be punished, there can be no 
doubt; but why single out that class alone for the whip? Are 
there not many other crimes as odious, such as rape, beatiug 
mother, sisters, children, and numerous other infractions of 
the penal laws. If one be a brute and whip his wife, is that 
any reason why all the people acting through their legisla- 
tures should become brutes and whip that one brute? Can one 
brutal act justify another? Does the brutality of one man call 
for the brutality of all the citizens who are represented by the 
State? "What the State does in its corporate capacity is the 
act of all its citizens. Is there no other way to punish the 
wife-beater than by beating him with the cat-o-nine-tails?— 
as in the Oregon case, with twenty lashes—where at the fourth 
blow blood ran down the victim's back, with sixteen more 
lashes to follow! Does this not remind us of the Inquisition, 
of the terrible tortures inflicted on unbelievers by the church? 
Do the American people want to go back to the Dark Ages? 
Have we not had enough of that? Does not every Humanita- 
rian shudder on reading the history of the cruelties of that 
time? Are the acts of Delaware and Oregon not of the same 
nature as the more ancient tortures? Let us leave that prec- 
ious historical relic to the church, where it originated, where 
it was born, and where it flourished under the guidance and 
care of the priesthood. 

At the bottom of all penal laws the object is not so much to 
punish the criminal as an example to deter him and others 
from committing crimes. Would not the end be better attained 
by putting the wife-beater in the chain-gang and there force 
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him to work for money to support his injured wife. Whipping 
only deprives him for awhile of the ability to work for the 
wife's support, thereby taking the bread out of her mouth 
which she would otherwise get out of the earnings of her hus- 
band while in the chain-gang. Would not the ends of justice 
be better served in this way, and thereby avoid the brutal ex- 
ample of the whipping-post, and be just as efficient? Itis bad 
enough that some men are cruel, but much more so when the 
State assumes the role of man-beater. When the State turns 
brute by beating the wife-beater, the example is bad; crime 
begets crime. It is not the whipping-post, but humauity, jus- 
tice and integrity which are in demand, but so little observed. 

For the numerous crimes in our country the press is largely 
to blame. With few exceptions, the leading daily papers of 
our large cities—San Francisco in the lead—teem from day 
to day with all the details of the most horrible crimes and the 
mode of puuishment—not content to describe them in words, 
they exhibit them iu pictures. It is from this class of the 
press which our criminal element learns many lessons of crime. 
Of course the better element of society is not influenced by 
such teachings. It is the vicious who read, devour and put 
into practice such lessons. 

What the country stands most in need of at this time is a 
higher standard of morals, especially with the daily press; 
more justice and humanity, so little taught by our newspa- 
pers. The press, as now conducted in our great cities, is con- 
stantly catering to the lowest and vilest element of society. 
Reform the vile press and society will go up, not down as now. 


Alameda, Cal., Aug., 1905. 


Reason, however able, cool at best, 

Cares not for service, or but serves when prest, 
Stays till we call, and then not often near, 
But honest instinct comes a volunteer.— Pope. 


Simply another way of saying, '" Fools rush in where wise 
men fear to tread."—Ep. 


Everything that exists depends upon the past, prepares the 
future, and is related to the whole.— Oersted. 
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"Weten for “The Humasitaraa Review." 
WILSON MACDONALD, SCULPTOR. 


Sculptor of Bronze Bust on the Paine Monument at New Rochelle, N. Y. 
A BRIEF LIVE SKETCH. 
BY JAMES B. ELLIOTT.* 


ILSON MACDONALD, the Sculptor, whose portrait 
| V appears as a frontispiece to this number of Tux Hu- 
MANITARIAN REVIEW, was born in Steubenville, Ohio, August 
25, 1824. At present he resides at Yonkers, N. Y. For the 
photograph from which this portrait was made I am indebted 
to W. A. Cooper, of New York City. I also am indebted to 
Clements & Huttons, artists of Zhe Nineteenth Century, for 
facts in the early life of the Sculptor. 


Wilson MacDonald, by which name he is popularly known, 
eårly developed a taste for art, drawing caricatures of some 
merit while still at school. In 1840 he saw for the first time a 
bust in plaster of Gen. Washington, his admiration and some 
study of which led him to resolve to become a sculptor. 

In 1844 he settled in St. Louis, spending his days in business 
houses and his nights in the study of art, political history and 
the biographies of the leaders of the American Revolution. He 
delivered the first address at St. Lonis on the life and service 
of Thomas Paine during the Revolution, and which created a 
profound impression at the time. He has lived to see ful- 
filled the prophecy of Paine regarding the value of the Louisi- 
ana Purchase, which he had the foresight to see and recommend 
to President Jefferson, by a centennial celebration by the Uni- 
ted States Government. 

. In 1846 he studied anatomy under Prof. MacDowell and made 
his first bust of his business partner. In 1849 he went to New 
York. In 1854 he executed his first work in marble—a bust of 


* Secretary Paine Memorial Association of Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Thomas H. Benton. In 1865 Mr. MacDonald settled perma- 
nently in New York. He made a bust of Hon. Charles O'Con- 
nor, which was presented to the Supreme Court of the State. 

Mr. McDonald has also painted portraits, and has written 
analytical criticisms on some of the most important art works 
and American artists, in addition to lecturirg on artistic and 
scientific subjects, especially those of proportions of the human 
form and artistic anatomy. 

He executed the colossal head of Washington Irving in Pros- 
pect Park, Brooklyn, N. Y., Edwards Bates, Forest Park, Saint 
Louis, 1876; Fitz-Green Hallock, Central Park, N. Y., 1877; 
Gen. Custer, West Point. Also Peter Cooper, Thurlow Weed, 
Wm, C. Rodgers, colossal Abraham Lincoln, and others. 


It was but natural that an ideal head like Thomas Paine's, 
that would attract the attention of artists like Romney, Peale 
and Trumbull, and engravers like Sharpe, would not fail to 
inspire the genius of a Sidney Morse to chisel in marble the 
classic features of Paine, would also stimulate a Wilson Mac- 
Donald, who honored him for his courage and patriotism, to 
reserve for his riper years—for the cherished work of his life. 
A statement regarding the bust at New Rochelle can best be 
given in his own words as contained in the following extracts 
from a letter to this writer dated June 12, 1905: 

" About twenty years ago I went to visit the monument of 
Thomas Paine. Imagine my feelings when I stood before that 
then dilapidated marble! The corners were knocked off from 
top to bottom, and the beautiful Greek cap had been attacked 
by the Christian vandals; the medallion of Paine had been fired 
at, and the marks of the shot are visible yet. To say that I 
was angry as I stood in front of that broken, dilapidated monu- 
ment, erected to the memory of the immortal friend of Ameri- 
can Independence, would hardly give an idea of the emotions 
that throbbed through my whole frame." 

* As I stood in front of the column, I made the resolve that I 
would start a movement that would see the monument repaired, 
and that I would model a bust of Paine, have it cast in imper- 
ishable bronze and anchor it on the Paine monument at New 
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Rochelle. That I have kept the oath I made to myself on that 
hot July day can be seen by anyone who visits the monument. 
Good friends of Paine's memory raised the money to repair the 
monument, among whom was D. M. Bennett, founder of the 
N. Y. Truth Seeker. Enthusiastic friends, principal of whom 
was Dr. E. B. Foote, Jr., raised the money to have the Paine 
bust cast in bronze and placed on the monument." 

“I think it is a matter of simple justice to myself, among the 
oldest Paineites now living, to record the fact that I didn't get 
enough out of the bust fund to pay for a good dinner and three 
months' studio rent; so that I claim the honor of doing as 
much for the Paine monument as any other person. Itisa 
matter of intense gratification to me to be able to say so; and 
my saying this does not in any way belittle the exertions and 
and contributions of others." 

“I have done many things in my life, but whatever credit I 
am entitled to, if any, is due largely for what I have done for 
the memory of Thomas Paine—although I guess I have seen 
more of my works of bronze, marble and gypsite publicly un- 
veiled than those of any other artist in America—from bronze 
statues ten feet, six inches in height to life-size bronze busts of 
Washington! " 

"Every friend to the memory of Paine ought to see the mon- 
ument now, on its splendid foundation, with a fine iron fence 
surrounding the marble and bronze! " 

‘Yours sincerely, Wirsos MacDonaArp, Sculptor.” 


In a recent letter from Mr. J. H. Johnston, of 18 John st., 
New York, is the following kindly reference to the Sculptor; 

“I became acquainted with our friend Wilson MacDonald the 
sculptor, the very year I first read Paine’s Age of Reason (1872). 
We were both members of the New York Liberal Club (now 
the Manhattan Liberal Club). He was a very frequent and 
always a very interesting speaker, and we have been warm 
friends ever since. His striking appearance and personality 
always charmed his listeners. I was in the Academy of Music 
when his bust of Paine was on the stage and Ingersoll deliv- 
ered his great oration on the life and times of Thomas Paine. 
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The Academy was crowded ‘from pit to dome’, and Ingersoll 
was at his very best." 

Miss Belle Ada MacDonald, daughter of the artist, informs 
me that for the last five years he has been engaged in putting 
his colossal bust of George Washington iu the public schools 
of the United States, for the purpose of holding up patriotic 
ideals to the young. He has just finished a Lincoln (colossal) 
intended for the same purpose. Miss MacDonald says she 
heard a well-known critic say that her father's bust of Lin- 
coln would be the standard likeness in time. Mr. MacDonald 
knew Lincoln and studied him in order that he might some- 
time model him. 

Miss MacDonald concludes her letter in relation to her fa- 
ther's works by saying: "I think this is about all I can tell 
you that is not in the encyclopzdia, except that Ae zs the dear- 
est old father that anybody ever had." 

Wilson MacDonald is an artist of wide and well-deserved 
repute, but he is of special interest to Rationalists as an hon- 
orable representative of Rationalism and the sculptor of the 
bronze bust on the Paine monument at New Rochelle, N. Y., 
and the noble work done by him to honor Paine. 


3515 Wallace st., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Egypt and the Bible is the title of a new book by Prof. Vol- 
ter, a professor of divinity of Berlin, which '' greatly moved 
the theological world of Germany.” The author's object is to 
show that the writers of the earlier books of the Old Testa- 
ment only reproduced Egyptian sages and myths, slightly al- 
tering and re-adjusting them to suit the theocratical tenden- 
cies of the Hebrews. ‘The historians of Abraham, Isaac, Ja- 
cob, Esau, Joseph and Moses are, he declares, purely Egyp- 
tian, with exact counterparts in Egyptian mythology. Begin- 
ning with Abraham, Volter shows the story of God visiting 
Abraham at Mamre, and the destruction of Sodom and Gomor- 
rah have exact parallels in the Egyptian sages. Abraham 
corresponds with the Egyptiau sun-god Nun, whose wife, Nun- 
et, like Sarah, had her first child in her old age. Both were 
*'children of promise," through whom the future world should 
be blessed.— Dispatch to the LZ. A. Times, July 9. 
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Written bor“ The Humanitarian Review.” 
IN TOUCH WITH THE WORLD. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


VERY pulsation, every breath, every movement, every 

sensation, every emotion, every thought of man, every 

event in human association, is as absolutely the subject of im- 

mutable natural laws as the fall of Newton's apple and the 

gravitation of the suns and satellites. This is the sceentific ba- 
sis of a true Liberalism and rational ethics. 


.DID GOD DO THIS? 


“t Fermo, Italy, July 16.— [Press dispatch.) The roof of the 
chapel of the Woman's Hospital fell in this morning during the 
celebration of mass, killing sixteen women and injuring thirty- 
two others." 

Is this to be taken as evidence of the love of the Heavenly 
Father for his trusting children, or the “justice” of God exe- 
cuted upon those people for their idolatrous mummery, or the 
whim of an erratic deity "for his own glory," or the work of 
Satan, having thwarted Infinite Providence? -Or was it not 
a natural effect of a natural cause operating under natural law, 
without consciousress, love, hate or any relationship to human 
morals or religious rites? Common sense answers, Nature. 


SUPERSTITIOUS ITALIANS IN AMERICA. 


"A hundred thousand Italians celebrate a religious event 
with tons of candles and penance." Such is the headiug of 
a news dispatch from New York, July 17th. 'l'he report says 
that more than 100,000 Italians (Catholics) today congregated 
in "Little Italy" of Harlem to celebrate the “Feast of Our 
Lady of Mount Carmel." 'They came from as far east as Bos- 
ton and as far west as Pittsburgh. From thirty miles around 
New York Italiaus came on foot, many of them barefoot as a 
still greater penance. All day was spent in semi-religious 
festivities. About the colony were scattered altars of wood 
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and tinsel before which Italians knelt in the streets, and on 
which many of them laid wax reproductions of fingers, limbs 
or other parts of the body which the prayer to the saint would 
heal. Ata street parade the rear end was made up of bare- 
footed women and children carrying candles, melting under 
the combined heat of their own light and the sun. Candles, 
many of which were expensive importations from Italy. were 
an important part of the festival, and it is estimated that more 
than seven tons of them were used today. Hundreds of pil- 
grims from ont of town were forced to live in the streets, and 
300 patrolmen were detailed to preserve order! 

Here is the Dark A ges lingering in the morning of Scientific 
Enlightenment. Here is a large element of semi-barbarian 
foreigners right on American soil that will defy our efforts at 
"benevolent assimilation” more persistently than the less big- 
oted Philipinos. 

And yet some nearsighted Freethinkers are so out of touch 
with the reality in the religious world that they fold their arms 
and declare there is no more need of Freethought propagand- 
ism as "nobody any longer believes the dogmas of the church 
or indulges in superstitious rites" !—that ‘Freethought publi- 
cations are not needed, as the general press is now doing the 
work formerly done by the Liberal papers,” etc. Even a pro- 
fessed Freethought magazine has declared repeatedly that 
*'there are five Freethinkers to one believer” in the dogmas of 
the Christian theology! And this in face of the fact that Chris- 
tian journals by the thousand number their zealous patrons by 
the hundred thousand while a dozen Freethought publications 
number their patrons by the hundreds! I will here make a 
prophecy— not by ' inspiration," but by scientific induction 
from plain facts—that a thousand years from now the people 
in America will still be "saying masses for the repose of the 
dead" and burning candles in honor of the saints, while the 
police will be called upon to ‘preserve order" among the igno- 
rant devotees of ‘‘the Prince of Peace”! We Freethinkers of 
today are only "sowers" of good seed, which nearly all falls 
in stony places and among tares. But that is a law of nature: 
the grand oak of the forest sows ten thousand acorns to one 
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that ever becomes another great tree, but he continues to hold 
up his head above the dark shadows beneath and sow more 
good seed. 


POWER OF LITTLE THINGS. 


A trav'ler on the road 
Strewed acorns on the lea, 

And one took root and sprouted up, 
And grew into a tree. 


A spring had lost its way 
Amid the grass and fern ; 

A passing stranger scooped a well, 
Where weary men might turn. 


Years passed, and lo! the well, 
By summer never dried, 

Had cooled ten thousand parching tongues 
And saved a life beside. 


A man amid a crowd 
'That thronged the daily mart, 
Let fall a word of hope and love 
Unstudied from the heart. 


O germ! O fount! O love! 
O thought at random cast! 
Ye were but little at the first, 
But mighty at the last! 
— Selected. 


This I call a truly Humanitarian poem, and is very suitable 


and desirable for congregational singing at the kind of Liberal 
meetings suggested in last month's Review. 


HOW REVIVALS AFFECT KANSAS. 


"Insanity follows revivals like an epidemic, says a State of- 
ficial,” heads a late dispatch in the Daily Times from Topeka. 
The telegram says: "Investigation by the State Board of Con- 
trol of Charitable Institutions last week shows that counties iu 
which lengthy religious revivals have been held during the 
last year have high records for the number of insane persons 
sent to the asylums. ‘Insanity,’ said H. C. Bowman, a mem- 
ber of the board, ‘seems to have followed religious revivals like 
an epidemic. Reno county, where there was a protracted re- 
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vivalearly last year, has sent fifty-two insane persons to the 
State asylum at Topeka in twelve months. I find this epidemic 
of insanity has also followed revivals held in Topeka, Arkan- 
sas City, Winfield, Wichita and other places.'" 

Just as might reasonably beexpected. There are good rea- 
sons for believing that Kansas is no exception in this matter. 
The difficulty is in getting from the interested officials reports 
in regard to the relationship of insanity to revivals, or such re- 
ports unaffected by their religious prejudices. 


COMMERCIALISM IN THE CHURCHES. 


At the recent Epworth League convention in Denver, Bishop 
Joseph F. Berry, president of the League, in an address said: 
* Our church [Methodist], as well as other churches, is so per- 
meated with the spirit of commercialism that the spirit of 
Christ is crowded into the background. ‘Thirst for wealth and 
social position seems to have a strong hold on the minds of our 
young people, and heroic measures are necessary to keep them 
from being swept away on the great wave of commercialism." 

It is doubtless true that the spirit of commercialism is strong 
within the church—that the money changers, as of old, are 
in the temple; but it seems to me that the bishop ingenuosly 
makes an important confession of the weakness of his theology. 
According to the New Testament, when Christ was a man of 
flesh and blood on earth, he found the spirit of commercialism 
within the temple and, with cat-o-nine-tails, easily drove the 
money changers out of the temple and into ''the background,” 
but now that he is a ''spirit" on the throne of God, the ''spirit 
of commercialism" has turned "'the tables" on him and the''spir- 
of Christ" is cast out of the temple (church) and "crowded into 
the background!" Alas! for the omnipotence of Jehovah when 


finite money changers on earth can "crowd" him out of his own 
house into the back yard ! 


IMBECILITY OF THE GODS. 

But it is a fact of comparative mythology that the gods, in- 
cluding Jehovah and Satan, have always been considered by 
their human creators to be to a degree imbecile, indolent, silly, 
susceptible to the baldest flattery, puerile—to be coaxed to do 
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or not to do this or that like a spoiled child. Hence, sacrifices, 
prayers, praises, exhortations to ''give God the glory" ''come 
to the help of the Lord," etc. See the dialogue between Abra- 
ham and Jahveh in the eighteenth chapter of Genesis—could 
anything be more childish and silly? See also Judges i:19, an 
account of the defeat of Jehovah. And the story of the cru- 
fixion, where finite man triumphs over the god Jesus, who, 
according to the record, meets a fate, he /ried but failed to avert, 
like a whimpering coward rather than like a heroic martyr. I 
do not say this of the supreme ruler of the universe, if there is 
such; I am saying that such is man’s conception of the gods, 
which he has put on record in the past and is making manifest 
even in this age of science. 


"FAMILY WITH SYNESTHESIA. 


A press dispatch on the 3d of August from Baltimore, gives 
some information which, if true, should be of value to those 
who are interested in the study of psychology or curious psychic 
phenomena. The dispatch says: ''Dr. Henry Lee Smith, clin- 
icalassistant of Johns Hopkins Hospital, announces today the 
presence in this city of a remarkable case of synesthesia, found 
in the family of a clergyman who is afflicted, together with his 
children, three sons and two daughters. The synesthesia is de- 
Scribed by scientists asa disease which causes correlation in the 
mind between the sound of words and colors, resulting in the 


production of colors before the eyes when certain words or let- 
ters are uttered.” 


It is very probable that the ''scientists" referred to are mis- 
taken in their theory of synesthesia. Probably the explanation 
can be found in hypnotic suggestion— ''Braidism." The sub- 
ject or ‘‘patient” being excessively and abnormally amenable 
to suggestion simply says he sees a certain color when he hears 
acertain sound because he has subconsciously accepted the the- 
ory by suggestion that there is correlation of the sound and the 
color. This principle is well illustrated by the phenomena ex- 
hibited a few years ago to prove the correctness of the phreno- 


logical localization of brain organs of mental functions. A 
touch of the operator's finger upon a certain region of the sub- 
ject's skuli would excite to activity the supposed corresponding 
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faculty or emotion; and for a time this was thought to be an 
irrefutable demonstration, but a clearer understanding of the 
laws of suggestion and psychic phenomena have entirely dis- 
pelled that illusion. 


OF COURSE. 


King David and King Solomon 
Led merry, merry lives, 
With their many, many concubines, 
And many, many wives. 
But when old age crept o’er them 
With its many, many qualms, 
King Solomon wrote the Proverbs, 
And King David wrote the Psalms. 
— Cooper. 
HOW TO BE AN EVANGELIST. 


A rather inferior counterfeit of Sam Jones, E. J. Bulgin, has 
been making a holy show of himself and wholly fools of his 
hearers of late in Los Angeles and vicinity. Sensationalism 
is his stock in trade, and, with just a ltttle more brains, he 
might succeed as a third-class reporter on a yellow journal. 
He recently, in announcing the subject of his next harangue, 
said, '"Tomorrow night I'll give you hell!" He speaks the 
names God, Holy Spirit, Christ, etc., as flippantly as the sum- 
mer girl speaks of her Tom, Dick and Harry. Slang, coarse 
jokes and alleged funny stories, he freely indulges in. A little 
study of this faker and his methods will serve to equip a ''con- 
verted hoodlum” for the work of ''saving" the class of unfor- 
tunate somnambules and neurotics that succumb to ''Dr." Bul- 
gin's hypnotic suggestions. No wonder the victims of the re- 
vivalists drift into harmless mental vacuity or the lunatic asy- 
lum; such is the natural fruit of that kind of a tree. 


GREEK CHURCH'S IMMENSE WEALTH. 


Baron De Lejneff, an attorney of the Russian peace commis- 
sion, is reported to have said (referring to Japar's peace terms) 
that "the payment of indemnity would not burden the people 
[of Russia]. If necessary, it could be squeezed from the coffers 
of the church, which has immense wealth, stored up for centu- 
ries." Doubtless true as to the church's miserly hoardings. The 
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followers of Christ thus obey their Master's command: "Lay 
not up for yourselves treasures on earth," etc.! But the Baron 
did not say, however, that the church got all this ''immense 
wealth" by ''squeezing" it from the pockets of "the people,” 
and in case the church's coffers are squeezed to pay the indem- 
nity, the people's pockets will be squeezed by the church to re- 
plenish its depleted coffers, and in the end the payment of in- 
demnity zvou/d burden the people, which is true. 


THE MIKADO TO THE CZAR. 


In the Agnostic Journal (London) of July 29th, appears the 
following by a regular contributor, “A. V.:" 

“They say the Mikado is ready to fight on for a century, 
but he really cannot stand the board and lodging of so many 
Russian prisoners, with such appetites! 'T'his is believed to be 
his private and confidential remonstrance with the Czar:" 


Dear Nick: 

I hate to bring myself 
To this humiliation, 

But I at last must sue for peace 
For my afflicted nation. 

The price for food is high, dear Nick, 
And, as the matter stands, 

I really can't afford to keep 
Your armies on my hands. 


I have a buuch of admirals 
For which you'll kindly call; 

Their hearty Russian appetites 
Are anything but small. 

I've forty dozen officers 
Belonging, Nick, to you; 

To board them free is certainly 
A reckless thing to do. 


I’m keeping all your armies now, 
o feed at my expense. 
My nerves are strained, my purse is drained, 
My feelings are intense. 
O mighty Czar, I'm tired of war, 
With all its fuss and foam, 
I ask release—pray, grant me peace, 
And take your boarders home, 
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DE VRIES AND THE MUTATION THEORY, 


rue Open Court (Chicago) for August contained as one of 
its leading articles one on "Hugo DeVries," by D. T. Mac 
Dougal, from which is taken the following extract: 


The history of the studies upon which the mutation theory 
is chiefly based forms one of the most inspiring chapters in the 
history of natural science. Twenty years ago Prof. DeVries be- 
gan bringirg under observation successive generations of sev- 
eral species of plants in order to determine whether all of the 
thousands of individuals included in the progeny of one parent 
plant would inherit all of the parental characters. Over a hun- 
dred species were examined in this way. Finally one was found 
which showed seed-sports among its progeny—individuals that 
in some types lacked some of the parental! qualities and hence 
constituted retrogressive forms, and others which bore charac- 
teristics not manifested by the parent. In this momentous dis- 
covery he had happened upon one species which was in its mu- 
tative period, which might occur in the history of a species 
once in a century, or once in a thousand centuries, which might 
extend over one season or over a hundred. With this clue he 
set to work to ascertain the principles governing such forms of 
inheritance. Greenhouses and experimental grounds were pre- 
pared and cultures tended for two decades with the most pains- 
taking and microscopic care, Every precaution was taken to 
exclude the interference of the wind, insects, birds and other 
agencies in pollination and fertilization. Exact pedigree-cul- 
tures were carried through two decades with a degree of care 
not hitherto used in any culture of plants. ... Insome seasons 
the packet of seeds, each representing a separate experiment, 
and requiring separate notes, reached into the thousands. Fur- 
thermore, the striking character of the results to be tested 
made it necessary that the experimenter himself should perform 
the commonest operations of gardening, in the way of weeding, 
watering, etc., in order that a line of descent might be traced 
through an unbroken series of years without a trace of doubt 
as to the purity of its lineage. The splendid results derived 
from a collation of these observations well justify the work 
spent in obtaining them, constituting as they do the most im- 
portant contribution to organic evolution since the appearance 
of Darwin's Origin of Species. 
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History of the First Council of Nice, by Dean Dudley (see ad 
on 4th page of cover), price only 25c. Order from this office. 


Life of Jesus, by Dean Dudley. For25c. I will send you this 
book and also Christian Religion and Church, by same author. 


The Golden Rule many use is chiefly brass; with all, it fluc- 
tuates much with rise and fall of the temperature of the blood. 


The Ingersoll Memorial Nunber (Aug.) of Tas Review was 
a winner. I sold many more extra copies of it than of any other 
two numbers. A few copies still left; price 10c. each. 


It is said "there are exceptions to all rules." As for the 
Golden Rule, the exceptions are so numerous that in practice 
the exceptions are the rule and the Rule the exception. 


Dr. T. J. Bowles informs me that the committee in charge of 
the matter are soon to publish in book form the speeches deliv- 
ered at the St. Louis Freethought Congress last October. 


The Los Angeles Progressive Club will resume its meetings 
after its summer vacation on Sunday, Sept. 3rd. The meeting 
will be held in Symphony Hall, 232 S. Hill st., at 3 o'clock p. m. 


Rationalists should remember in discussing radical questions 
that the safety-valve good humor, the governor discretion and 
the balance-wheel deliberation are important parts of a safe 
mentality in running a debating '' mill." 
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Last month Tus Review announced the date of the Inger- 
soll memorial meeting to be Aug. 11th, Ingersoll's birthday, 
which was the date at first selected, but after the magazine was 
issued a week's postponement became necessary. 


Walter Collins, president of the Los Angeles Liberal Club, 
announces that the Club will resume its meetings by holding the 
first one of the season in Mammoth Hall, 517 S. Brodway, on 
the evening of Sunday, Sept. 3rd. M. A. Morey is to speak 
on ''Latest Achievements of Science.” 


The peace plenipotentiaries of Japan and Russia have been 
having about as much difficulty in settling their differences as 
their armies have had; but there has been no bloodshed and 
destruction of property in the war of words, and that isa grand 
humanitarian advantage of diplomacy over arms. 


Mr. Dean Dudley, author of the History of the First Council 
of Nice and the Life of Jesus, noticed or page 356, is now well 
along in the evening of life, and having for many years labored 
for the advancement of Rationalism aud emancipation from 
superstition is highly deserving of favors from Liberals in the 
way of purchasing his books. Order from this office. 


In the Blue Grass Blade of July 30th was printed an excel- 
lent article on "Moral Man,” by Dr. T. J. Bowles, of Muncie, 
Ind. I have clipped it out and expect to print it ere long in the 
Review. The Doctor has promised to write an article for this 
magazine on the ‘‘History, Uses and Abuses of Alcohol,” from 
the view-point of the scientist, the physician and the moralist, 
which doubtless will be of great value and interest. 


The editor of Tas Review has had his ''nose on the grind- 
stone” every day for a year, and now he proposes to take a va- 
cation for ten days, On the 5th of September he expects to go 
out of his "den" and go down to Huntington Beach, distant 
from the city about thirty miles, to attend an annual encamp- 
ment of the Southern California [Union] Veteran Association, 
by way of diversion, rest and recreation. He expects to return 
Sept. 16th. Callers will please act accordingly. Letters direct- 
ed to the office as usual will reach me. 


Haeckel and "the Supernatural," etc. 
In the Znugersoll Mem. Beacon for August there is an article by 


Prof. Wakeman in which he discusses the attitude of Haeckel, 
Ingersoll and the Beacon in relation to the question of the ex- 
istence of "the supernatural"—the question whether Haeckel's 
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*'monism" is a positive, scientific monism or only a tentative or 
hypothetical, agnostic monism. In the HUMANITARIAN REVIEW 
for October Judge C. B. Waite and Prof. Wakeman will discuss 
quite fully Prof. Haeckel's position as to this point, and the 
Judge will state wherein he agrees and disagrees with the sev- 
eral theses embraced in Haeckel's famous address to the Inter- 
national Freethought Congresses last autumn. 

Ingersoll Birthday Memorial. 

A memorial meeting in honor of the birth of Robert G. Inger- 
soll, under the auspices of the Progressive Club, was held at 
Blanchard Hall, Los Angeles, Friday evening, Aug. 18th. W. 
J. Hutchins, late of Springfield, Mass., and for many years a 
Christian minister, was chairman of the meeting and delivered 
a very interesting and well-received introductory address. Geo. 
'T. Bruce spoke on ‘Ingersoll, the Light of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,” and by his bright points and witty stories well-told, kept 
the entire audience both interested and good-natured, and drew 
from it almost continuous applause and laughter. W. M. Dan- 
ford made the closing address, but spoiled his effort by the un- 
timely introduction of his hobby, so that half the audience de- 
parted before the end. Mr. Silverberg quite creditably recited 
*'Ingersoll at the Tomb of Napolean." Miss Blanche Nast sang 
very acceptably, and there were piano solos and duets splen- 
didly rendered by Mrs. Emma Bruce and Miss Zadie Stratton. 
The audience was large—entirely filling the hall, which is one 
of the largest in the city. There were present, as an agreeable 
surprise to most of the audience, a niece and a grand-niece of 
Col. Ingersoli, who on invitation occupied seats on the platform. 


Wanted—May Number,—Still there is a demand for Tur RE- 
view for May, 1905, but I have none of that issue on hand. 
Anyone returning to me a copy of that number will be sent any 
10-cent booklet I have for sale, or any two back numbers of 
the magazine he may choose. Send the magazine, postpaid, 
with your name on outside of the wrapper, and also a postal 
card on which state what you wisk sent you in return. Don't 
hesitate to send—I will accept all unmutilated, clean copies 
that shall be sent tome. ‘Do it Vow!” 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


AvTO-SuccESTION: Whal it Is and How to Use tt for Health, 
Happiness and Success. By Herbert A. Parkyn, M. D., C. M., 
editor of the magazine Suggestion, and author of a work on 
Suggestive Therapeutics, etc. Published by the Suggestion 
Publishing Co., 4020 Drexel Boulevard, Chicago. A book of 
174 12mo pages, cloth binding, price—given as premium to 
subscribers for Suggestion, a dollar magazine; but I presume 
50 cents would fetch a cnpy of the book alone. 

This is a book I can heartily recommend. It is not of the 
wishy-washy, airy-nothingness order of much so-called New 
Thought literature, but is scientific and practical. It does not 
treat of auto-suggestion merely as a means of cure, but chiefly 
as an effective agency in physical, mental and moral culture, 
formation of habits and character and achieyement of success, 


History or THE First Councn, or Nice: a World's Chris- 
tian Convention, A. D. 325: with a Life of Constantine. By 
Dean Dudley. A book of 120 pages, with paper cover. Pub- 
lished by the author and for sale at this office, price 25 cents. 
This is a reliable historical work, laboriously, carefully, con- 
scientiously compiled and clearly written, with abundant refer- 
ences to the author's sources of information. It constitutes 
a large history in a small volume, extremely valuable to those 
who have not the time or the inclination to search through 
numerous ponderous volumes to obtain the same information. 
Every Rationalist who is ambitious to become familiar with 
that great event, the first Council of Nice, and to arm himself 
with historical facts useful in discussions with Christian be- 
lievers, should have this book. To get a copy of it, send 25c. 
to S. W. Davis, 852 E. Lee st., Los Angeles, Cal. 


LirE or Jesus or NAZARETH. By Dean Dudlev. Published 
by the author and for sale at the office of the HUMANITARIAN 
Review. This is a booklet of 57 pages, with a frontispiece 
portrait of the author. Mr. Dean wrote this Life of Jesus from 
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the standpoint of one who believes that there lived 1900 years 
ago a man named Jesus around whose personality was woven 
the New 'Testament stories of the Christ; but the author does 
not believe the miracalous Jesus Christ ever lived, or that the 
man Jesus was in any sense a god or in any degree a super- 
natural being. If you would know on what grounds he bases 
these conclusions, read this interesting little book. Mr. Dean 
writes as a well-balanced, truly liberal Rationalist, with due 
regard for the rights of those who do not share his opinions. 
For 25c. I will send you a copy of this book and a copy of— 

Christian Religion and Church, including Priests & Prelates. 
By Pierce Plowman, Jr. (a pen name of Dean Dudley), A dis- 
cussion in rhyme, making a booklet of 16 pages. It is sold by 
Tre Review office in conjunction with the Life of Jesus by 
the same author—both books, 25 cents, postpaid. 


Woman and the Bible. A Lance Broken in Behalf of Woman. 
By Josephine K. Henry. Printed by James E. Hughes, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. A booklet of 30 pages—no price given. Every wo- 
man—especially those who venerate the Bible—should read 
this bright little book. I presume 10c. sent either to the printer 
above named or to Mrs. Henry, whose address is Versailles, 
Ky., would secure a copy of it. 


The Nation's Book in the Nation's Schools (quarterly), Part 4. 
Published by the Educational Union, Chicago, Ill., at $1 a year. 
Edited by Elizabeth B. Cook. The ''Union" seems to be an or- 
ganization of women with a few male grannies behind the cur- 
tain to pull the strings. And what do you suppose is the al- 
leged ‘‘Nation’s book"? None other than that collection of 
musty, obscene and immoral ancient myths called the Bible! 
A collection of writings that is no more the Americar Nation’s 
book than a museum full of Egyptian mummies is the American 
Nation. It is stated on the title-page of the quarterly that ‘‘the 
Educational Union was organized ‘to encourage the use of the 
Holy Scriptures, without note or comment, in the public schools, 


and seek to keep in said schools a high standard of moral in- 
struction.'" Which object is like encouraging the use of stag- 
nant water and adulterated food in the nursery and seeking at 
the same time to keep in said nursery a high standard of phys- , 
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ical culture! Let's see: a Bible "without note or comment,” is 
one printed without division into chapter and verse, without 
headings to the chapters or pages, without the use of capital 
letters or vowels—for each and all of these things have been 
added to the original texts by the modern compilers and man- 
ipulated in such a way as to modify the sense so as to convey a 
meaning in agreement with the pet theological theories of the 
compilers, which is equivalent to ‘‘note and comment;" and the 
pupil must be left free to read whatsoever therein he chooses, 
for to make "selections" for him is equivalent to making com- 
ment, for such selections would be made as are in agreement 
with the creed and theological whims of the teacher or whoever 
prescribes what is to be read. Now, suppose, Mrs. Cook, the 
Song of Solomon should be relieved of those misleading chap- 
ter and page headings, even, and the pupils left free to make 
their own selections, and on visiting the school your innocent, 
pure-minded but poetic fourteen-year-old daughter should read 
before the whole school that compilation of voluptuous ''love- 
ditties” of the Oriental sensualists ! And then, if those are the 
words of the omniscient, immaculate God to his finite children, 
why not ‘‘select” the Song to help ‘keep in the schools a high 
standard of moral instruction"? Be consistent, if you die for it! 


Social Freedom (pamph.), by Hulda L. Potter-Loomis. Pub- 
lished by M. Harman. A more appropriate title for this would 
be "Sexual License.” The father who would place this book in 
the hands of his young daughter or son would deserve a sen- 
tence to a penitentiary for life, and or a place in an asylum for 
the insane, according to his mental status, for the protection 
of his family and the community. And the author who would 
write, and the publisher who would publish, such a book de- 
serves the same treatment for the same purpose. 


Some Funny Bible Stories. By W. A. Croffut ; pictures by 
Ryan Walker. Published by the 7ruéh Seeker (save the mark!) 
of New York. ''Some Silly Witticisms," with disgusting pic- 
tures by a blasphemer of art, is the proper title. The ''funni- 
est" thing in the book is on the title-page, where the author's 
name is printed "Mr. W. A. Croffutt, Ph. D.”! What is the 
object in issuing such a publication in the name of Liberalism? 
It is certainly not the propagation of the truth; such a book 
propagates only prejudice, disgust for ''blatant infidelity” and 
false ideas of what real, sane and scientific Rationalism is. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


COMMENDATION. 

I congratulate you on your August number—INGERSOLL num- 
ber of Tae HuwANITARIAN Review. It is great! Its collec- 
tion from the noble Apostle is admirable, Let everyone get 
and keep ‘hem, with the words in the memory and the new ife 
in the heart. His ‘Definition of Religion,” ‘‘Foundation Cor- 
ner Stones,” and "Creed of Science" should be brought to the 
attention of every modern person—man, woman and child. 


T. B. WAKEMAN. 
Coscob, Conn., Aug. 7, 305. 


ONE OF THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


I appreciate Tur Revrew very highly, and regard it as one 
of the ablest, cleanest and most useful Freethought publica- 
tions in the world, and I expect to read it as long as I live. If 
it could reach the homes of one million families, the religion 
of humanity would soon supersede the dangerous and devilish 
orthodox religion that now has its slimy coils around the throat 
of Liberty. T will write for Tas Review at my earliest op- 
portunity an article on the history, uses and abuses of alcohol. 
Hoping the Fates may treat you kindly, and that you may 
long live to publish Tg Review, I am yours always, 

T. J. Bowrzs, [M. D.] 

Muncie, Ind., Aug. 7, 1905. 


CRITICISES MRS. BLIVEN'S S. S. LESSONS. 


In the July Review you ask for the readers’ expression of 
their estimate of the usefulness of the Sunday School Lessons 
with suggestions how to improve them and how to get the 
Leaflets distributed. Here are mine. [But entirely too prolix, 
and I can print only the essential points of the letter —Ep.] 

As a means of freeing children or adults from idolatry, they 
are useless. People could read such lessons for ages and not be 
freed from worshipping dead Jews and sky-ghosts. ... As con- 
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tributing to a variety of reading matter for Sunday Schools, 
I could endorse most of the lessons and would recommend our 
Sunday schools touse them. But where are the Sunday schools? 
Organizing the Sunday schools must precede the lessons. Be- 
fore the children can be organized into the Sunday school where 
Mrs. Bliven's Lessons can be used their parents must first or- 
ganize themselves into an organization, and establish a definite 
system of teaching particular truths, etc. W. H. Kure. 
Great Bend, Kan., Aug. 13, 1905. 


A CALL TO THE FAITHFUL. 


I fully approve of your Ingersoll Mememorial Number. I 
wish you to send Tas Review, September number containing 
sketch and portfait of Wilson MacDonald, to the following 
twenty addresses, for which I enclose payment. 

I hope in the near future to give a sketch of the birthplace 
of Thoms Paine, Thetford, Eng., and environments, which I 
would like to have published in Tus Review with illustra- 
tions, provided, of course, there are some subscriptions for the 
cuts, of which there are several, that run up the cost. Any 
amount from 25 cents to $25.00 would be devoted to the illus- 
trations of the text, which will be furnished by an English 
writer. 

I wish it were possible to get some of your readers or writ- 
ers to furnish the illustration-cuts of the Francis Scott Keye 
monument (author of ‘‘ The Star-Spangled Banner”), and the 
bronze tablets in front of the Gity Hall—emblematical of the 
development of the State of California—given by James Lick, 
the philanthropist, who also gave $15,000 to the Paine Hall, 
Boston. Surely there ought to be someone in San Francisco, 
or near by, who could write it up. If any of your readers will 
furnish me with the autograph of Lick I will furnish the por- 
trait. Just as soon as Liberals will subscribe for first-class 
periodicals they will appear, but none of us are able to keep up 
illustrated articles without aid—they are costly, as you know. 

I hope you will invite 'T. B. Wakeman or B. F. Underwood 
to give an account of the origin of the Paine Memorial Hall, 
Boston, its cost, its income, and its success or failure, if any 
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money has been left to found a lecture course, and any other 
information that would interest Review readers. 

Tux Review improves with each number, and compares fa- 
vorably with any orthodox magazine published, and ought to 
have a large circulation. The Ingersoll selections in the Au- 
gust number are especially good. 


3515 Wallace st., Philadelphia, Pa. 


James B. ELLIOTT. 


"WOMAN AND THE BIBLE," 


A booklet of 32 pages, by Josephine K. Henry, is a valuable 
treatise which every woman ought to read. Or, if they would 
read the Bible as carefully as the writer of this booklet has 
done, they would draw the same conclusions. But few readers 
search the Bible unprejudiced. They start their investigations 
not to learn the truth, but to ascertain what the book teaches. 
On reading something which seems incredible, the reader at- 
tributes the incredibility to his own ignorance or want of under- 
standing, not to any fault of the “‘Infallible Word.” 

When told by some liberal-minded person that God is too 
good to send anyone to hell, the solemn retort of the Bible be- 
liever is, ''God is too good to lie, and he says expressly in his 
Word that the wicked shall be cast into hell, and all the na- 
tions that forget God." 

There are some really poetic and instructive lessons in the 
Bible. There is also much that is given in symbolism, para- 
ble and allegory, that makes no sense if taken literally. The 
mistake is in believing it to be the word of God and his revealed 
will for the government and guidance of human beings. 


A good man will accept as divine the scripture-words, ''hus- 
bands, love your wives," knowing that love worketh no ill; 
while a bad man will emphasize and practice all that militates 
against the woman, at the same time pretending to think that 
he is serving God by treating his wife so basely; like the re- 
ligionists of England during the reign of James II., ''strongly 
impressed with his duty to God, there was no excess of crueltv 
or fraud of which a papist was not capable when the safety 
and honor of his church were at stake." 


Mrs. C. K. SMITH. 
San Diego, Cal., Aug. 7, 1905. 
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THE “FREE PLATFORM" DISCUSSION. 


I have read with interest your editorial response to Mr. Col- 
lins’ request for a discussion of the ''free platform" question. 
Your article is good—yes, frst class; but, if you will kindly 
permit me to do so, I will add a few suggestions, in a friendly 
spirit, for I certainly wish to see every Liberal organization 
prosper and become ''a power for good." 

Regarding the constitution and by-laws, of which you speak, 
they are worse than useless unless strictly adhered to. As for 
"proper officers eJected by ballot "—that is where you strike the 
nail squarely on the head; itisthe only above-board and honest 
method. Rings, cliques, private caucuses and prepared slates, 
should be studiously avoided, and nothing be done by anyone 
that would cause a suspicion to arise that all was notas it 
should be. Above all, there should be a large attendance of 
members at the annual meeting, and the election of officers 
should not be left in the hands of a handful of members, who, 
following the impulse of human nature, might be inclined to 
boost their own particular friends into office. 

The ''socials," with games and light refreshments, of which 
you speak, is an excellent idea. S. A. SMYTHE. 


Los Angeles, Cal., Aug. 9, 1905. 


EDDYISM.—A REPLY TO WM. E. BROWN. 


In a communication published in THe Review for August 
Mr. William E. Brown says: '''T'he Christian Science declara- 
tion that God does not desire sin, suffering and death, is made 
from the view-point that God is omniscient and omnipotent.” 

Webster, in the American Dictionary, says: '" Omniscient— 
having knowledge of all things;" or, seeing all things. ''Om- 
nipotent— Possessing unlimited power." 'Theologists of all 
kinds, including Buddhists, Mormons and Pagans, declare 
that the god they worship is omniscient and omnipotent. In 
Genesis it is recorded that the omnipotent God created the 
universe, including the people of the earth. Churches, Sun- 
day Schools and the clergy have always taught that "the de- 
crees of God are his eternal purposes, .... which for his own 
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glory he hath foreordained whatever comes to pass. .... His 
works of providence are his, governing all his creatures and 
all their actions." These old teachings have been ‘‘made from 
the view-point that God zs omniscient and omnipotent.” 


For ages theology, by all the means it could control, even 
to the extent of torture and death, has been proclaiming the 
power and wisdom of God, and that he is influenced by prayer 
and supplication offered to him by suffering, penitent hearts. 

Geologists and astronomers assert that our earth is many 
millions of years old; and though it is not known positively at 
what point organic life began, there are evidences to support a 
belief, at least, that it was a hundred thousand years ago, the 
whoie of which period is marked by suffering and death. All 
things grow, change and die. Flowers, forests, birds, animals 
and men grow old and die; even the shining orbs of heaven 
yield to the ruling law of change and death. Asthe poet sings: 


“Change and decay on all around I see.” 


Habakkuk and Mrs. Eddy assert that ‘“‘God (good) is all," 
*'does not see evil," and, according to Mrs. Eddy, as Mr. Brown 
claims, "sin, suffering and death could not emanate from om- 
niscient perfection and as these conditions are the opposite of 
God's nature, he could not sanction or desire them." Proving, 
if true, that God must be ignorant, consequently not omnis- 
cient or omnipotent, and therefore is not God. 

Mr. Brown says, ''If God could see evil he would be conscious 
of an opposite power, and this would immediately destroy his 
omnipotence and omnipresence." Possibly the reader may un- 
derstand this—I do not. 

The demonstrations given by science confirm the fact that 
the laws of nature are uniform and changeless and reject all 
miracles; but in all nations and at all times science works to 
purify, organize and unify the human family by doing away 
with the theory of a God, which disunites. 

Eddyism undermines the Bible stories of the fall and the cru- 
cifixion, and denies that "All mankind by their fall lost com- 
munion with God and are under his wrath and curse, and so 
made liable to all the miseries of life, to death itself and to the 
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pains of hell forever." Logically, no all-powerful and all-know- 
ing God who ''does not sanction or desire sin, suffering and 
death" would allow the crucifixion of his son. ‘The whole re- 
port is false, unjust and cruel, showing no sign of love and 
mercy that the untheologically-trained mind can see. 

“It is idle toset bounds to the purifying and orgarizing work 
of science; without fear and without partiality she plows up 
weeds and briars; behind her, in her footsteps, grow up corn 
and healing fliowers."— W. A. Clifford. 

Will Eddyism bid the tidal waves be still, the trembling, 
yawning earth to cease its motion, and volcanoes belching sand, 
stones and poisonous gases to hold their breath—so that God 
shall "not see" the torture and death they inflict? Will it rid 
the earth of war, pestilence and famine, each demanding count- 
less victims? It is amusing to go into a Chr. Sci. church and 
hear the 2d reader, like a ''Jack-in-the-pulpit," without a word 
or thought of herown, repeat, parrot-like, Mrs. Eddy's explan- 
ation of Bible texts—read by the young woman as though no 
one but Mrs. Eddy could understand aud explain them! 

'The only new and good thing in Christian Science is, that it 
seems to do away with damnation, crucifixion, heaven, hell, 
and, consequently with God as their author. 


When intellectual courage, truth, honor, purity and humani- 
ty, become vital facts in the mind of the individual, governing 
all his actions, moral and physical health will make happiness 
for him and all connected with him. Then the future need not 
be feared, whether there is a God or not. 


"Science is the one universal language—the language of 
Nature herself. .... The hope of science is the hope of the 
world."— Frederick Gutherie. 


Berkeley Springs, W. Va., Aug. 19. MPS. M. M. TURNER. 


MEMORIAL NUMBER APPRECIATED. 


I have just read the August number of THe HUMANITARIAN 
Review and am well pleased with it. That sweet face of R. 
G. Ingersoll as a frontispiece is grand, and those rich sayings 
of his are still grander. I enclose payment for extra copies to 
be sent as follows: —— Mrs. M. A. LEE. 
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HUMANITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS. 


Prepared expressly for “The Humanitanan Review” 
BY ELIZA MOWRY BLIVEN. 


SERIES OF LESSONS ON AIR. 
By Elza Mowry Biva. 


LESSON XLI.—FOR LITTLE ONES. 


Name the things in your room. Among them, the room is 
full of air. Among things outdoors is air. What is air? You 
can take a book, chair, stick, or stone; they are solid. You 
can pour water or milk; they are liquid. You cannot take or 
pour air, steam, or smoke. Air is gas. You can see steam 
and clouds, because they are full of specks of water. Smoke 
is gas carrying solid specks of partly-burned wood, coal, etc. 
You cannot breathe smoke gas as you breathe air, as it con- 
tains that which is injurious to your lungs, causing pain, and 
does not contain the oxygen gas that is needed to make your 
blood pure and so keep you alive and well. 


Breathe in all the pure air you can; how it fills you out from 
neck to waist! Breathe it out and you grow smaller. What 
you breathe out is not pure air. It is mixed, like smoke, with 
specks from food and drink—stuff not useful to your body; also 
specks of waste flesh of your body that is no longer useful, but 
would be very harmful if allowed to stay in your body. Breath- 
ing carries good air inside of you and brings out bad, poisonous 
gas. Some people's breath smells of tobacco or rum, onions, 
peppermint, etc. The breath of one who is sick smells bad, and 
sometimes is so foul as to make others sick. Airin tight rooms 
gets bad. Why? Breathe clean, out-door air as much as you 
can. Wind isair moving. What can wind do? 
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LESSON XLIL—FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


You eat three times a day; you drink perhaps six times, but 
have to breathe air several times every minute. It takes much 
air, with food and water to make good blood, so that you may 
grow and keep healthy. From your book on Physiology find 
out about the lungs, what air does forthe blood, what makes 
air unwholesome, and the benefit of ventilation. How do fish 
breathe? Insects? Plants? Trees and flowers, and most other 
plants get their food from the soil, and use water and air, But 
people and animals take oxygen from the air and return to it 
carbon, while plants take carbon from the air and return oxy- 
gen toit. In deep wells and mines heavier gases sometimes 
collect and so crowd upward and out the lighter air, and men 
in them suffocate—die for want of air. 

Air is supposed to extend many miles from the earth's sur- 
face, but people who climb mountains five miles high find so 
little air there that they suffer terribly from lack of breath. 

Why is the air denser near the ground than higherup? What 
is gravitation? What causes the winds, and what changes 
their direction? What is a weather-vane? 

Air is composed of two gases mingled together—oxygen and 
nitrogen. But there is also genérally mixed with the air car- 
bonic acid gas and other kinds in small quantities, and also va- 
por of water, in greatly varying quantities. 


LESSON XLIII.—FOR GROWN FOLKS. 


* Air is respirable, invisible [comparatively], transparent, 
odorless, tasteless, elastic, and easily moved, rarified and con- 
densed." How is it condensed, and what is conedensed air used 
for? From encyclopedias and books on meteorology, chemis- 
try, physical geography and physics one can learn many things 
about air and the atmosphere. 

In burring wood or coal in a stove, the exygen of the air is 
chemically combined with the carbon of the fuel, forming car- 
bonic acid gas, and causes heat, which rarifies the air and other 
gases in the stove and its pipe or flue until they are lighter than 
the air outside and so rise, carrying away the smoke and other 
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products of combustion. Closing the damper diminishes this 
outflow, as well as the supply of oxygen and consequently the 
rapidity and completeness of the combustion. 

Oxygen is a wonderfully active gas, readily uniting with al- 
most every other element and thereby producing a great num- 
ber and variety of chemical compounds and aiding in the pro- 
duction of fire or heat, light, electricity, motion, rusting, and 
growth, death and decay. It is the most abundant of all the 
elemetary substances, being one-fifth of the air, seven-eighths 
of the water, and one-third of the earth's solid crust. Breathe 
it, drink it—but be careful what else you swallow with it, be- 
cause oxygen can unite with some substances to produce healthy 
growth but as readily with others to produce disease and death. 


SUGGESTIONS TO SEARCHHRS. 


Supply too much carbon (as in sugar and fats) in food, and 
then oxygen produces burning fever. Does it combine with 
different substances to produce humors, cancer, diphtheria, con- 
sumption, etc.? Oxygen leaves one combination when heat, 
moisture, etc., increases its affinity for some other substance, 


thus destroying one compound and building another. Does all 
life, change and energy, depend on the attraction and activity 
of oxygen? Sunday-study of oxygen would better promote the 
acquisition of wisdom,health and happiness than Bible-reading. 


The Humanitarian Sunday School Lesson Leaflets are in- 
tended for use in homes, schools and Sunday schools, to help 
teach morality, health, nature study and good citizenship. 
Send 10 cents for 25 copies and distribute them; or subscribe 
$1. for 25 copies of a new Leaflet each month for a year; i. e., 
300 for $1. Send your order to Singleton W. Davis, 852 E. Lee 
st., Los Angeles, Cal. For six sample Leaflets, send 3 cents 
to Eliza Mowry Bliven, Brooklyn, Conn. 


I WANT TO KNOW. 

These Sunday School Lessons by Mrs. Bliven have been pub- 
lished regularly for more than a year. Readersof the Review: 
Do you wish their publication continued through 1906, or do 
you prefer something else in these three pages? Each reader 
is invited to send his vote by postal card or letter to the Editor. 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTICES. 


Any old subscriber who will obtain three new ones for one 
year each will have his own subscription set ahead one year. 


N. B.—T xe Review is sent to those who order it till they 
order it discontinued, at which time all back dues must be paid. 


Payment may be made in advance for one year, or for six 
months, or for three months—to suit convenience of the sub- 
scriber. Clubs of from 3 to 10, 75 cts. each; 10 or more, 50cts. 


wA. The regular terms are $1.00 a year IN ADVANCE, but I 
am willing to send one year or less on credit to those who have 
paid for the preceding year; but I cannot willingly send more 
than one year on credit except on special agreement. 


If you will buy some of the little books J advertise as for 
sale at this office, you will help the Review a little and get 
more than your money's worth yourself. These books are good 
to read, and good to give or lend to your inquiring neighbors. 

The following booklets are for sale at this office, post free: 
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CHURCH AND STATE: TAXATION 
AND EQUALITY. 


BY STEPHEN D. PARRISH. 
“Hear ye not the hum of mighty workings?”— Gay. 


FREK SCHOOLS AND PRINTING TABOOED. 


URING the reign of King Charles II. a series of ques- 
tions for information were sent out by royal commission 
to Sir William Berkeley, then governor of Virginia. The an- 
swers appear to have been given with great candor, and were 
from a man well versed in everything relating to the country. 
As it respects the inhabitants of Virginia, Sir William seems 
to have been well qualified to rear and fashion them as food 
for despots. That, he shows in his answer to the 23d query: 
t23. What course is taken about the instructing the people 
within your government in the Christian religion? and what 
provision is there made for the paying of your ministry?” 
"Answer: The same course that is taken in England out of 
towns: every man according to his ability instructing his chil- 
dren. We have forty-eight parishes, and our ministers are 
well paid, and by my consent should he better paid if they 
would pray oftener and preach less, But of all other commodi- 
ties, so of this,—the worst is sent us, and we had few that we 
could boast of since the persicution* in Cromwell's tiranny* 
drove divers worthy men hither. But I thank God, there are 
no free schools nor printing, and I hope we shall not have, 
these hundred years; for learning has brought disobedience 


* Spelling as in the original. 
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ligious being and prone to worship; and when we study his 
migrations from his primitive home in the valley of the Eu- 
phrates, and learn that in every clime he has in his ignorance 
peopled the sky with gods whose favor he has ever sought to 
win, and whose example he has eyer tried to imitate, isit any 
wonder that the stupendous civilization of Egypt through the 
long procession of the centuries down to this very hour, has 
been engaged in fermenting grapes, brewing barley and dis- 
tilling spirits for the use of man, in obedience to the commands 
of his gods and priests. In the classic land of Greece the same 
significant fact confronts us. Here Zeus was worshiped and 
Venus was adored; here the gods assembled on snow-clad 
Olympus to rule the world and to participate in the affairs of 
men, and here one of the celestial sons of Zeus, through his 
priests, introduced the vine to this favored nation of all the 
earth, instructed the people in the fermentation of the grape 
for the manufacture of wine; and like the Egyptians before 
her, the sons and daughters of Greece became addicted to the 
use of alcohol as a beverage, and it was used by them as a sac- 
rifice to appease the anger of the gods. 

In Rome and in India, alcohol in the form of wine came down 
from the skies as a gift from the gods through their priests. 

From these high sources, from these remote antiquities, and 
from these divine and priestly sanctions, we need not wonder 
that alcohol has followed the ever-widening stream of civiliza- 
tion and has become a familiar substance to nearly all the peo- 
ples of the earth. 

On the earth there now live about 1,600,000,000 people; and 
of this vast number more than a thousand million are using 
alcohol either as a beverage or as a sacrifice to the gods in obe- 
dience to the teaching of the priests of these old superstitions. 

In passing from the mythologies, religions and civilizations 
of the ancient world and coming down to the mythologies and 
religions of our own time, we are confronted with the signifi- 
cant fact that alcohol in the form of wine is a conspicuous sub- 
ject on the pages of the ''divine revelation" found in the ''Holy 
Bible." Jesus Christ, according to ''Holy Writ,” wrought his 
first miracle by converting water into wine, and gave it to men 
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already drunk. He also took a cup of wine and blessed it, and 
exhorted his disciples to drink it until he came back to the earth 
from the skies; and though he has been dead nearly two thou- 
sand years, millions of his ignorant dupes and followers con- 
tinue to imbibe potations of alcohol and still expect, at no dis- 
tant day, their dead Lord will come back to earth. 


'The vineyards of Palestine were the pride of the early Chris- 
tians, and at religious feasts and marriages, in public gather- 
ings, and around the hearthstone of every Christian home, the 
use of alcohol asa beverage in the form of wine was universal 
among the Christians in imitation of teaching and practice of 
their divine master. When we remember that this fraudulent 
and foolish Christian religion has crossed every mountain and 
and every sea—that the cross is now a familiar symbol to the 
islanders of every ocean; that it was the priesthood that in- 
vented the rack, the knout and the iron boots, the stake, the 
flame and the virgin collar, we need no longer wonder that the 
gods and the priests taught mankind the pernicious use of alco- 
hol as a beverage. 

If Jesus had forbidden his disciples and followers the use of 
alcohol as a beverage, the civilization of today would be at 
least a thousand years in advance of what it is. 

So far as I can now recall, the founder of but one religion has 
ever prohibited his followers from the use of alcohol as a bev- 
erage, and that was Mahomet; but every one of the two hun- 
dred millions who still worship at his shrine expect to be freely 
indulged in its use when they arrive at the paradise of the 
faithful. A more beautiful picture has seldom been drawn by 
the pen than Mahomet's description of heaven: and among its 
sublime and transcendent beauties are rivers of wine, of milk, 
and of clarified honey, flowing over pebbles of gold, diamonds 
and amethysts. 

The gods and the priests, in the early history of the race, 
made the use of alcohol as a beverage universal; and through 
the law of heredity the perverted taste of man has now become 
a second nature, and all the Christian nations of the earth are 
unspeakably cursed by this inheritance. It will thus be seen 
that we find in the history of the world an easy solution and 
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explanation of the pernicious and disastrous use of alcohol asa 
beverage. 
EFFECTS ON THE MIND AND MORAL SENSE. 


Daily observation and experience among all nations of Chris- 
tians is sufficient to convince any rational man that, next to 
“holy books” and ''divine revelations,” the use of alcohol as a 
beverage has done more to curse the world than all other causes 
combined. Its immoderate use as a beverage overwhelms the 
individual in complete and hopeless ruin. 

Every psychologist knows that the mind is composed of per- 
ception, intellect, volition, emotion and the moral sense. The 
moral sense is the efflorescence of civilization, because it is by 
this sense that we feel our duties and obligations to the great 
social body which we call humanity, of which we form a part. 
'The moral sense is the last mental faculty that has been devel- 
oped in man during his long and painful pilgrimage upon the 
earth; and being the youngest child of all the ayes it is the least 
stable, the weakest, and the most liable to overthrow: and like 
a babe in its mother's arms, it has to be nursed and tenderly 
cared for if it is kept alive. The alienists and our own observa- 
tion teach us that it is here in this tender and sacred region of 
the mind that the immoderate use of alcohol works its first de- 
struction. The honest man who indulges in the habitual and 
immoderate use of alcohol soon becomes dishonest; the provi- 
dent man soon becomes improvident; the frugal man soon be- 
comes prodigal; the truthful man soon becomes a liar; the vir- 
tuous man soon becomes a libertine; the loving husband aban- 
dons the partner of his bosom; the tender and indulgent father 
becomes a tyrant and deaf to the cries of his starving children; 
al! the sweet and tender charities, and noble and generous im- 
pulses of the heart are cruelly trampled beneath the feet, aud 
when this stage is reached the will and the intellect are soon 
swept into the maelstrom of rapid decay and early dissolution. 
Bad dreams and nightmares, hallucinations, illusions and de- 
lirium with hideous monsters and venomous reptiles, aud driv- 
elling and slavering imbecility close the awful career in the 
downward course of the drunkard. 

Adaptation is a universal function of organic matter, and by 
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virtue of this law, which has been at work on man in the use 
of alcohol as a beverage ever since the days of the ancient 
gods aud priests, makes it possible for the moderate user of 
alcohol to reach old age, but it is fortunate for his family that 
the habitual drunkard dies early; and this is a result of an- 
other beneficent natural law, that every man who habitually 
indulges a vice carries within himself the seeds of his own de- 
struction, and this is especially true of every man who be- 
comes a devotee at the shrines of Bacchus and Venus. 

With the single exception of the Christian religion, alcohol 
is the most prolific cause of insanity; and as the use of alco- 
hol as a beverage is traceable to the priests, it is apparent that 
they are responsible for a very large per cent of this terrible 
calamity, which prevails throughout christendom to a far 
greater extent than in countries not cursed with this supersti- 
tion, Insanity in all its forms is a most dreadful affliction, 
but alcoholic insanity is the most deplorable and revolting, 
and in its chronic form it is responsible for a much larger per- 
centage of homicides than any other kind of lunacy. 

It behooves all Ratioualists and all other good men and wo- 
men to direct their attention seriously to the work of abolish- 
ing the millions of earthly hells caused by the excessive use 
of alcohol as a beverage. This can be done only in one way, 
and that is by enlightening the reason and strengthening and 
developing the moral sense. By this method, which Ration- 
alists have employed ever since the days of the immortal Bru- 
no, we have succeeded in partially civilizing the priesthood, 
lessening the awful crimes and evils of orthodox religion, and 
the prospect grows daily brighter that ere long we will drive 
from the skies all the angry and malicious gods. 

EFFECTS OF ALCOHOL ON THE BODY. 

When alcohol is taken into the stomach it is absorbed very 
rapidly, none of it ever reaching the intestines, and every drop 
of it has to pass through the liver before it finds its way into 
the general circulation. And upon both the stomach and liver 
it acts as a very powerful irritant; and it is a physiological 
law, to which there are no exceptions, that frequent irritation 
of any organ always leads to impairment of function, and the 
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excessive user of alcohol as a beverage necessarily, sooner or 
later, becomes the victim of serious disease of the stomach and 
liver. 

Avoiding technical language and speaking in general terms, 
it may be stated that the liver is composed of millions of cells 
and a beautiful network of connective tissue, and both of these 
structures in the habitual and excessive drinker of alcohol fin- 
ally undergo atrophy, and the liver becomes hard, small and 
nodulated— producing cirrhosis of the liver, which isan incura- 
ble and fatal disease. Tens of thousands of men in the United 
States are now afflicted with this dreadful disease, entirely be- 
yond the resources of scientific medicine and doomed to a mis- 
erable life of hopeless helplessness and early death. It isim- 
possible for any human being to habitually use alcohol asa 
beverage and to excess without becoming the victim, sooner 
or later, of incurable diseases of the stomach and liver. 


Science is the only savior of man, and when this scientific 
fact sinks deeply into the public consciousness, the beverage 
department of the alcoholic traffic will receive its death-blow, 
and society will be free from one of the worst curses bequeathed 
to us by the gods and the priesthood. 


The effects of the habitual and excessive use of alcohol asa 
beverage upon the brain and nervous system are more disas- 
trous than upon the stomach and liver, because the morbid 
changes wrought on these delicate structures convert a man 
into a beast—completely dehumanize him and totally unfit him 
for the discharge of all the sacred duties in every relation of 
life. No man who uses alcohol as a beverage and to excess 
should ever become a husband or a father, because he is sure to 
convert his home into a hell, and because the evil effects on his 
body and mind by the law of heredity, will be transmitted to 
his children and they will become liable to mental and moral 
imbecility, and as a rule they will be unable to fight success- 
fully the hard battle of life. The brain is the source of all men- 
tal power; therefore the strength of the mind depends abso- 
lutely upon the healthy action of the cortical cells of the brain, 
and alcohol expends its force upon these delicate cells. A small 
dose taken into the stomach quickens the heart-beats, and a 
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considerable dose produces excitement, exhileration and slight 
intoxication; a large dose produces a staggering gait and inco- 
herence of speech, and an excessive dose acts so powerfully on 
the brain cells as to produce bodily helplessness and complete 
insensibility. If its use is continued daily for a considerable 
period of time the brain cells are gradually destroyed and the 
delicate connective tissue is hardened and we have what is called 
sclerosis of the brain, an incurable and fatal disease. 

When these morbid changes occur we behold a man destitute 
of self-respect, with seriously impaired intellect, trembling 
hands and the siovenly dress and wabbling gait of the drunk- 
ard. Not only the stomach, liver, brain and nerves are de- 
stroyed by the the habitual and excessive use of alcohol as a 
beverage, but the kidneys undergo similar morbid changes, re- 
sulting in the wide-spread prevalence of Bright's disease. 

I could name scores of stupid and ignorant but distinguished 
statesmen, doctors, lawyers, politicians and others in the high- 
er walks of life, who in recent years have been cut down in the 
meridian of life by incurable and fatal disease superinduced by 
the habitual and excessive use of alcohol as a beverage, and for 
the good of the world it would have been better if these men 
had never been born. 

Much more might be said on this phase of the alcohol ques- 
tion, but I trust enough has been said to stimulate the readers 
of the Review to renew and increase their efforts to instruct 
and educate their fellow men on this vital and momentous sub- 


ject. 
EFFECTS OF THE ABUSE OF ALCOHOL ON SOCIETY. 


Upon the social phase of the alcohol question it is difficult to 
speak, because language is inadequate to express our feelings 
when we contemplate the dismal shadows and the darkness 
which it has cast upon the earth; there is no language to ex- 
press our emotions when we survey the ruin it has wrought and 
the millions of homes it has wrecked; speech can never tell the 
horrors it has caused—murders, suicides, turbulence, insubor- 
dination, sorrow and despair, make up a picture worse than 
war, famine or pestilence, which utterly beggars description. 

It is a high honor for every Freethinker to use his utmost 
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influence to check the current of this mighty stream of alco- 
hol. Millions of helpless, hopeless and starving mothers, 
pressing to their withered breasts their hapless and ill-fated in- 
fants, appeal to us to dry up this stream of desolation and death. 
'The progressive development of a higher civilization demands 
our opposition to alcohol as a beverage; the beauty, the glory 
and the grandeur of life demand it; the voice of Nature ard 
the teaching of all the heroes of science unite in denouncing 
alcohol as a beverage as a most terrible social evil. 


Science is our only savior, and it has demonstrated the awful 
evil effects of alcohol as a beverage upon the body, the mind, 
the morals, and society: and as Rationalists it becomes our im- 
perative and sacred duty to follow the torch of reason until the 
whole world is illuminated by its beneficent light. 


If we can drive from our country the priesthood and the sa- 
loon we are sure, as a nation, of prosperity and advancement, 
and here in the United States will be seen the most beautiful 
home for man that has ever been seen on the earth. If we 
can succeed by the growth of science and the light of reason 
in destroyiug the priesthood and the saloon our civilization 
will soon produce a race of men far nobler and grander than 
any that ever debated in the Roman senate or forum. Destroy 
priestcraft and the saloon and our republic will soon be filled 
with temples dedicated to science, art, liberty, justice and hu- 
manity. Let the Freethinkers in the United States labor to 
hasten this glorious consummation. We owe it to ourselves, 
because it will prolong our lives, enlarge our capabilities and 
vindicate our claims as Rationalists; we owe it to our wives 
and children, because it will sweeten their lives and fill their 
hearts with joy and gladness; we owe it to society, because it 
will remove the dark clouds and shadows now cast upon the 
earth by jails, asylums and alms-bouses; we owe it to the state, 
because it will lessen the heavy burden of taxation and remove 
the painful spectacle of the policeman and his club, the jailor 
and his keys and the hangman and his rope; we owe it to pos- 
terity, for it is our solemn duty to transmit to our children a 
noble heritage of freedom from any vice or weakness; we owe 
it to the memory of Paine, Franklin and Jefferson, to whom 
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we are indebted for free thought, free speech and free press; 
we owe it to Bruno, Voltaire, Draper, Ingersoll and all the he- 
roes and heroines who had the courage to face the priest and 
the mob. Let us continue the work which they so nobly car- 
ried forward and priestcraft and the saloon will some day cease 
to curse the world. 

USES OF ALCOHOL. 

All forms of so-called revealed religion (especially Chris- 
tianity) are unmitigated curses, except in the barbarous and 
savage stages of man's existence, but alcohol has many legiti- 
mate uses and is therefore not an unmitigated evil. 

All over the world, wherever the busy hum of industry is 
heard, alcohol enters more or less into the manifold and di- 
versified industries of man, and in our present state of knowl- 
edge and enlightenment it would be impossible for us to flour- 
ish and prosper without it. Next to water, alcohol is by far 
the greatest solvent in nature; and on this account it has to 
be used all over the world in many useful arts, and in phar- 
macy it is indispensable for dissolving substances that are in- 
soluble or perishable in water. 

The coldest weather even in the arctic regions will not freeze 
alcohol, and on this account it is the only suhstance known to 
man that can be used in high degrees of latitude for ther- 
mometers. Mercury freezes at 39° below zero and can only be 
used for thermometers in temperate climates. Ether and chlo- 
roform are two of the greatest blessings that science has eyer 
conferred on suffering humanity, without which the heart of 
the world every hour in the day would be pierced with agony; 
and when we remember that ether and chloroform are both 
produced and derived from alcohol we can form a faint con- 
ception of the great importance of alcohol to mankind. 

As a remedial agent in the practice of medicine, science has 
not yet been able to furnish a satisfactory substitute for alco- 
hol, and it is still in use by the profession* all over the world 
as an aid in the treatment of disease. A long dissertation 


* That is, the orthodox ‘‘profession,” which holds about the 
same relation to modern science that the orthodox theological 
**profession" does.—Eprror H. R 
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would be required to detail its uses in science and the arts and 
to point out its wide range of uses in medicine and surgery. 

Alcohol is not the invention of man, but is constantly pro- 
duced in nature by the fermentation of vegetable juices hold- 
ing sugar iu solution, aud this fact alone shows the extreme 
folly of misguided fanatics who seek by statute and paper con- 
stitutions to prevent its manufacture an sale. 

The spread of Rationalism among men and women furnishes 
the only solution of every social problem and points out the 
only pathway that will lift the race to higher plains of life and 
happiness. Rationalism depends upon the light of reason for 
guidance; it submits every question to the high court of rea- 
son; it defends the reasonable and opposes the unreasonable; 
it accepts nature and rejects supernaturalism; it is not concerned 
with ‘holy books" and ''divine revelations,” or the monstrous 
gods and priests of ancient and modern superstitions, but act- 
ively concerns itself in an effort to rid the world of all the fol- 
lies, vices, fashions and institutions that mar the happiness of 
mankind. When the public mind ceases to be dominated by 
faith, priests and traditions, and when reason dominates the 
social body, the beverage department of the alcohol traffic will 
cease to cast its dark shadows upon our beautiful earth and this 
indispensable substance will take its legitimate place in the so- 
cial organism of the human race. 

Much more might be said on every phase of the alcohol ques- 
tion, but it would make this article too long, and in closing I 
wish to impress upon the mind of every reader of the REVIEW 
the important fact that the betterment of the human race de- 
pends absolutely upon the spread of Rationalism. 

Filth and faith, religion and war, piety and pestilence, holy 
books and tyranny, divine revelations and despotism, priests 
and saloons, for thousands of years have been indissolubly 
wedded, and the only possible agency that can destroy these 
horrible monsters is the growth of science and the enlighten- 
ment of reason. 


Muncie, Ind., October, 1905. 
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‘Written loc "Tha Humanitarian Review." 
OUR HERITAGE. 
CHRISTIAN AND PAGAN PARALLELISM. 
BY JUDGE PARISH B. LADD. 


'* He who knows one religion only, knows none."—MULLER. 


HRISTIANS know little of how much they are indebted 

to the old pagan world for their religious system. The 

priest, true to himself, false to all else, proclaims to the world 

that his religion is the only true one; that it is of divine ori- 

gin, unlike all others, which are false. 'The more intelligent 

of the clergy know this to be false—others believe it true. A 

study of the pagan systems,including Christianity among them, 
dispels all such illusions. 

Every one of the old pagan nations made the same claim for 
themselves as do the Christians; each, including the Chris- 
tian, supports its claim by the same evidence, which is none at 
all. Faith in the priest, the priest resting all on dogmatism, 
is all there is in any religion. Standing outside of his so-called 
sacred book (and all religions have them), and outside of the 
cleric's naked declarations, not one iota of proof can be adduced 
to prove any religion to be true, or that there is or ever was 
any intelligent being superior to man. In all the living world 
man is the only animal stupid enough to have a religion or to 
prostrate himself before sticks and stones. Having premised 
this much as a basis on which to predicate parallels, I now pro- 
ceed with the work of comparative mythology. 

As all are supposed to be more or less familiar with the story 
upon which Christianity rests, I at once proceed to take up pa- 
gan parallels, The Greeks and Macedonians maintained that 
Alexander the Great was begotten by Zeus; that the elder 
Scipio was begotten by Jupiter; that Augustus was the son of 
Apollo. The Romans maintained that Romulus and Remus 
were the sors of Apollo, leaving the mother a virgin. So Ar- 
gus and Vulcan were the children of the virgin Juno, by a god. 
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Painkhi, king of upper Egypt, was born of a divine egg vital- 
alized by the god Ra. The Pelasgians had their divine child, 
born of a virgin, who sacrificed his life to save his people. 

The allegorical system of Plato had a supreme head, a son, 
a virgin mother, death and resurrection, and atonement for 
sin. Allthe pagan systems had their trinities, and in most of 
them the second person was begotten by one of the gods and 
born of a virgin. Even Buddha, the philosopher, according 
to tradition, was born of a virgin named Mayo amid great mir- 
acles. On the inner walls of the holy of holies in the temple of 
Ra, built by Amenhept at Luxor, Egypt, the whole story is 
told. The mother of the pharaoh, Mut-em-Ra, is the virgin 
queen, followed by the incarnation, annunciation, conception, 
birth and adoration of the divine child. Sharp, in his Ægyp- 
tian Mythology, says this Egyptian story, undoubtedly, furn- 
ished the ground-work for the Christ story. 

Rev. John McClintock, in his Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theo- 
logical and Ecclesiastical Literature, says: '''T'he stories told by 
historians of Plato, of Servius Tullius, of Pythagoras, of Alex- 
ander, of Scipio Africanus, of Apollonius, of Buddha and oth- 
ers, follow closely the gospel record of Christ." In this state- 
ment the Rev. gentleman is forced to admit that the Christ sto- 
ry is substantially the same as the stories of those old pagans, 
but why invert the statement so as to make it appear that the 
histories of those old pagans were taken from the Christ story? 
For no other purpose than to make the ignorant Christian be- 
lieve that the stories of the pagans were copied from the gos- 
pels! As those old pagans lived hundreds of years before the 
time assigned to the Christ myth the borrowing could only 
have been by the Christians—not by the pagans, who could not 
borrow from what did not exist. But McClintock was a Rev., 
and belonged to a class so rarely found telling the truth we may 
give him credit, though he inverted the stories to deceive. 

In citing parallels I shall generally follow the subject-matter 
treated of in preference to the several subjects of each nation. 

The performance of miracles and the casting out of devils 
were common every where, and the cross was generally used as 
an emblem of immortality. It was erected along the Nile as 
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emblematic of the anrual overflow of the river, which brought 
the bread of life to the Egyptians. One noted instance of cast- 
ing out a devil in Egypt is given by Rev. A. H. Sayce. Inthe 
15th year, on the 22d day of the month Payni, word was brought 
to the king that his sister, the royal wife of Nobiru-ri of Bakh- 
ton, was possessed of a devil. ‘The king sent Thoth-Imhabi to 
cast out the devil. The devil refusing to depart, Khonsu, the 
god of Thebes, was sent. Great preparations were made for 
the journey. Khonsu, seated on his triumphal car, after many 
months reached his destination, and after laying on of hands 
the demon departed (as in the case of Christ and the Gadarene 
swine), after which Khonso returned to Thebes, where he re- 
entered the temple on the 19th day of the month Makhir, the 
23d year of the king Usi-ma-ri Sotpu-ni-ri, living like the sun, 
forever. In Egypt, on momentous occasions, when the king 
traveled as one of the gods, he was mounted on the back of an 
ass followed by its foal. 'This Egyptian custom undoubtedly 
furnished the basis for the story of Christ journeying into Jeru- 
salem on the back of an ass followed by its foal. The story 
was put up in this way to make proof that Christ was not only 
king of the Jews, but also a god. 

The trinity existed everywhere; only in one case have I found 
a fourth. In allofthem the deus primus, the first person, when 
traced back was none other than the sun, In some of them the 
godhead was first conceived of as a biune—Father and Son; 
the latter an attribute of the former. Later, a third was added; 
just as with the Christians, where the Holy Ghost came in at a 
late date. Inallthe systems, if I mistake not, the second per- 
son was begotten of a virgin mother by one of the gods. 

In all the pagan systems we find their cosmogonial theories, 
creation, a first pair, a paradise, first sin, expulsion from the 
garden, generation of patriarchs, etc., about the same. It was 
from the Chaldeo-Babylonian genesis that the Hebrews abbre- 
viated and made their Book of Genesis. It must be remembered 
that all the heavenly powers—the sun at the head—were per- 
sonified representatives of good and evil; all originated with 
the good—the sun-god; all except the sun-god being mere at- 
tributes or properties of the one being; but in time these attri- 
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butes (qualities of the sun-god), being severed, took on sepa- 
rate individualities. Nor is the Christian system an exception 
to this rule. While Christians do not know it, they are wor- 
shiping the sun and below it two myths. As long as the pro- 
letaire have to be amused in some way, it may just as well be 
with this trinity as with any other humbug. 

In the several triads the office of the second person has been 
that of a mediator between the gods and men. As the deus pri- 
mus was conceived to be all good, mankind all bad, the media- 
tor came into the world to intercede with the Creator for the 
salvation of men from sin and misery. In this respect Chris- 
tianity but follows in the wake of the old pagan systems, ad- 
opting all the old pagan rags with their microbes. 

All of the systems have had their sacred codes claimed to be 
of divine origin. All of the religions are substantially alike: 
the same conceptions, ideas, precepts and practices dominate 
them all. 

The Trimurti of India is represented by a crown set on three 
joint heads, showing three faces—Brahma the creator, Vishnu 
the preserver, and Siva the destroyer. Brahm or Brahma rep- 
resents the sun—the soul of the universe, the principles of cre- 
ation, preservation and destruction. As the godhead, he is all 
in all. Vishnu is the incarnate son of Brahma, the teacher of 
all that is good and pure; his mission, to save mankind. This 
incarnate son is often called Chrishnu. His life, as the legend 
runs, being threatened by the tyrant Kansa, he makes his es- 
cape and grows up with herdsmen; thereafter he astonishes 
the statesmen with his wisdom, and performs many miracles, 
among them raises the dead, etc. The trinity of India is not 
always the same. Sometimes it is Indra, Surya and Agni. In- 
dra often wrestles with the clouds, bringing down beautiful 
showers to moisten the parched earth. 

Most if not all the Hindu sacred writings, in Sanskrit, orig- 
inals or copies, have come down to us and have been translated: 
a vast library. I have been trying to wade through twelve large 
volumes (edited by Max Muller) of the more important of the 
108 Upanishads, but I tire of so much trash—verbiage, childish 
nonsense, mixed with a few grains of good advice. 
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Del Mar, in his Middle Ages Revised (a book which should 
be read by all, especially by Freethinkers), gives us many de- 
tails, some of which I have not before had, of the parallels 
between the story of Christ and the legend of Chrishna, or 
Chrishnu, or Vishnu. In substance he says the re-incarnation 
of Chrishna is supposed to have been about 78 or 63 B. C. 
His celestial father was Lesnu, his putative father Taishaca, 
a carpenter; his virgin mother was Maia (Maya); his star, 
the messianic. He was miraculously born on Houli 1st, which 
is the Christian Easter day. His advent was foretold by the 
astrologers; he was born in a shepherd's hovel, where he was 
recognized by the seers as the promised messiah; his head ap- 
peared as the rays of the sun; he performed many miracles; he 
fasted forty days; he had twelve disciples; was persecuted by 
the multitude when he was condemned and executed upon the 
cross and when the sun was eclipsed; he descended into hell 
to release the damned, remained there three days and nights 
when he arose and ascended into heaven. For this descent 
into hell the reader must go to the apocryphal writings of the 
New Testament, where he will find the full story of Christ's 
descent into hell to release Adam and his posterity. Mr. Del 
Mar further tells us, what we also find from other sources, 
that the cup, the sacred heart, the steeple, cross, bell, rosa- 
ries, altars, holy water, rite of baptism, souls' journey to 
purgatory, are all Indian. 

Rev. Robert Taylor goes still further into details, including 
bishops and church government—in short, everything now 
practiced by the church of Rome, he tells us, was borrowed 
from the pagans. "There are a few things which the Chris- 
tians did not get from the pagans—persecution, instruments 
of torture, burning at the stake, cutting off of tongues, hands 
and feet, roasting over slow fires, slaughtering unbelievers 
by scores and thousands, burning witches, forging all kinds 
of records and documents and wholesale lying in the interests 
of the church, are all of Christian origin; not one of these 
things came from the pagans, except in a few rare instances 
where Grecian philosophers were put to death in the mildest 
way to appease the proletaire. 
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In Chaldeo-Babylonia the trinities were numerous, each class 
or subdivision of gods having its own. "The State or central 
triad consisted of Anu, El and Hea, often conceived of as one, 
resolving back into three, the same as with the Christians. 

As so much of Christianity comes from India, not directly, 
but through Greece, we must have a little more from Industan, 
land of the Indus. The earliest records of this people are com- 
prised in what is known as the Vedic hymns, written in Sans- 
krit. The earliest religion of this people was Brahmanism 
(from Brahm, the sun), followed, to some extent, by Buddhism 
ending in Hinduism. As matter existed before Brahm, he was 
not the creator, but the power which gave force, motion and 
vitality to matter. Brahminism has been divided into Vedic, 
Epic and Puranic. From the sacred books of the Hindus, the 
Veda, Ramayana, Mahabharata, Puranas and Tantras, we de- 
rive our knowledge of that people. It is claimed by some that 
these writings do not antedate the second century before our 
era, and that the Rig-Veda is the oldest of the Vedas; but of 
this claim there is not sufficient proof, That some of the Hin- 
du writings are of late date seems to be supported by our best 
scholars. These earliest transcripts to some extent of older 
writings disclose a high state of religious thought, but little 
else, unless we include a fairly high state of ethics, a large fund 
of humanity and some good advice. This first conception finds 
the source of all power to be in Agni the sun, Indra the cloud- 
less firmament, the Maruts the winds, Uhas the dawn, and in 
all nature, 

The Hindu in his extreme piety is ever invoking these pow- 
ers as representatives of the supreme Brahm. Hecalls on them 
for food, rain, health, protection, and allelse that cater to his 
whims, just as Christians now do. The forms of Christian 
prayers, except in names, are indistinguishable from those of 
the poor pagan Hindu on whose silly slops the Christian world 
has so long fed—not only fed, but denied the hand which gave 
the food. 

The Hindus at a very early period, as shown in their writings, 
like all other primates, commenced to speculate on the myste- 
ries of the cosmos. In the oldest Veda it is recited: ''Then 
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there was no entity or nonentity: no world, no sky or aught 
above it, nor water deep or dangerous. Death was not, nor 
was there immortality, nor distinction of day or night. But 
That breathed without afflation, single with her who is within 
him. Other than him, nothing existed which since has been. 
Who knows exactly aud who shall iu this world declare whence 
and why this creation took place? The gods are subsequent 
to the production of this world; then who can know whence 
it proceeded, or whether this varied world arose, or whether 
it upholds itself or not? He who in the highest heavens is the 
ruler of this universe does indeed know; but not another one 
can possess this knowledge." 

Here the Hindu makes the attempt to find the power behind 
these elementary deities, when he produces what is called iu 
the Vedas the Brahmana, followed by the Upanishad. In the 
Brahmanas these allegories are reduced to a systematic form, 
where almost boundless details of the powers and knowledge 
of the gods are set forth. Here, as with all other religions, 
the priest comes into notice with a ponderous ritual, wherein 
the duty of the devotee to his gods and priests is set forth with 
the most exact minuteness. In the praise of these gods the 
suppliant never forgets to laud them for their valor in battle 
and their final victory over the demons; nor does the priest 
neglect to fix the rank of the gods and assign to each his du- 
ties. In time one god is made to preside over all others, as 
with all other religions. In India, as with most religious peo- 
ples of the past, the one head is not always the same being. 
At one time Indra stood at the helm, but the sun finally re- 
turned to demand his place as the supreme power over all les- 
ser divinities, 

In the Upanishads the nature of this supreme being and his 
relations to the human soul are fully treated of. In the end 
the lesser are made to merge into the great soul. What is here 
called the Epic period now ushers in, when strife between the 
philosophers and the multitude is engendered. 

The philosophical theory gives to the people the Sankhya, 
Nyaya and the Vedanta systems, the former of which elevates 
Vishnu and Siva over Brahm, who disappears, leaving Vishnu 
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and Siva to contend for supremacy. In time, as with all other 
religions, including Christianity, the whole system of ethics 
gradually disappears in the face of encroaching forms and cere- 
monies, leaving idolatry in its crudest form to become the order 
of the day. Such is fate. It is inevitable in the very nature of 
things, as anyone with judgment may see, with both Catholics 
and Protestants; the latter not fully matured, but all the same, 
both are reduced to forms and ceremonies and appeal to idols. 


At this juncture of affairs (10th to 6th century B. C.), Gau- 
tama Sakmuni, the son of a noble prince, appears and offers 
the Hindus pure philosophy in the place of idol worship. Gau- 
tama either assumed or the philosophers conferred on him, the 
title Buddha, which, like the word ch7zsi, was not originally a 
proper name, but an adjective or official title signifying wis- 
dom, as the word christ signified goodness. While most mod- 
ern writers claim that Buddha’s time was from 500 to 600 B. C., 
the better authority, coming from China, Japan and Ceylon, 
says there were several Buddhas and that Gautama lived about 
1000 years before our era. 


Buddha, in departing from Brahminism and teaching pure 
philosophy, in which not an element of religion or even a god 
appears, necessarily incurred the enmity of the Brahmins—the 
priesthood on which Brahminism rested. In this contest, as 
with Christianity and Neoplatonism, the ignorant masses, see- 
ing nothing in pure philosophy, arrayed themselves on the side 
of the priests of Brahm. It being a question of numbers and 
brute force, Buddha and his followers were finally suppressed; 
but not until the philosophy of the sage had penetrated China, 
Thibet, Korea and Afghanistan, and in the end rolled back to 
the land of its birth, where, about 244 B. C., Asoka, king of 
Magadha, became a convert to Buddhism and, like Constantine 
with Christianity, made the founder's principles the State re- 
ligion. This king established the Buddhist faith, while coun- 
cils settled the books—as later did the Christians. Asoka sent 
out missionaries, who penetrated all the countries above named, 
with instructions to use naught but argument and persuasion, 
and in all cases to tolerate the utmost freedom of opinion in all 
matters of faith or otherwise. This is not all, for this great 
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hamanitarian, following his master, declared that no harm 
should be done to any living creature. 

Had the Christians followed the teachings and precepts of 
Buddha and his followers, the historian of today could not 
rightfully charge the church with planting her faith on the 
mangled bodies of over 200 millions of men, women and chil- 
dren, many of them tortured, all put to death to force on an 
unwilling people the gospel of a myth—one murder by the 
church to each and every living Christian of today! Whata 
ghastly array of bleaching bones on which to rear a church 
which claims to have spread her teachings by peaceful means! 

In 244 B. C. E., Asoka convened at Patna a third council of a 
thousand philosophers who, like the third Council of Nice, set- 
tled the sayings and precepts of the founder of Buddhism; for 
Buddha, like the mythical Christ, left no writings. After es- 
tablishing the principles of faith, Asoka published the same 
throughout India, where many of his edicts may be found to- 
day engraved on the rocks of the vale of Yusafzai. Along with 
these edicts he erected stations for man and beast, not only in 
his native country, but over its provinces. 

Under the teaching of this wise and humane prince Buddhism 
rapidly spread over all India and adjoining countries, "making 
it," says one writer, "the most intensely missionary, as well as 
the most tolerant, faith in the world." While force was every- 
where used by the Christians to spread their gospels, none was 
used to mark the pathway for the spread of atheistic Buddhism, 
a philosophy founded on pure reason without a religion or a 
god. Should christendom ever be wise enough to discard its 
superstition and follow in the footsteps of this great humani- 
tarian, then man may live in peace—no wars, no strife. 

The doctrines of this great humanitarian were collected and 
promulgated in the Magadhi language, the dialect of the king- 
dom of Behar. After the death of Asoka, his son carried the 
father's teachings to Ceylon. 

The fourth and last council was held under King Kanishka, 
whose reign extended over Northwestern India and adjoining 
countries, with the seat of empire at Kashmir. His council of 
500 members compiled three books on the Buddhist faith which, 
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like all other sacred writings, have since undergone many 
modifications, all to the detriment of the true faith. 

In the year 450, common era, the faith became established 
iu Burmah, soon after in Siam, and during the fifth, sixth and 
seventh centuries, our era, Balo and Sumatra accepted the 
faith. In the second century B. C. E., missionaries poured into 
China, but the faith did not become that of the country until 
65 C. E. [A. D.], when Buddhism, in a peaceful way, gave to 
Afghanistan, Thibet, Korea and Japan, the great humanita- 
rian principles of its founder. 

While Buddhism never ousted Brahminism in a large part of 
India, the two systems worked in harmony for over a thousand 
years, thus leaving the seed to intermingle, out of which was 
born what is known as Hinduism. During the fifth century of 
our era missionaries from China returned to the native soil of 
Buddha and replanted the old philosophy, while Fa Hian came 
in from Afghanistau and joined the forces of China, when the 
two resuscitated Buddhism through the whole of the Ganges 
valley. Following close in the footsteps of Fa Hian came 
Hwen 'Tsang from China, who maintained Buddhism in unison 
with Brahminism until the seventh century of our era, near 
the close of which Brahminism took the lead, but continued 
to work in harmony with her rival until a priesthood arose. 
Then, as every where, it was the priest for himself first aud 
all the time. Here strife sets in between pure philosophy, 
founded on reason, and religious faith, whose foundation is 
always ignorance. The latter made up in numbers what it 
lacked in intelligence; and, as with Christianity, brute force 
arrayed itself against philosophy. The result was, as might 
have been foretold. the triumph of superstitiou, headed by 
priestcraft. Thus stood things in India at the birth of the 
hierarchy which was thereafter destined to rule and ruin one 
of the fairest lands on earth 

In Kashmir aud Jaipure petty struggles were kept up be- 
tween the less intelligent classes, as with the Christiau sects, 
leaving the philosophers to divide their time between pleasure 
and learning. 

Buddhistic influence, during the whole of the seventh cen- 
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tury, maintained itself between the Jumna and the Ganges, 
and under the reign of Hwen Tsang, a powerful king, Bud- 
dhism reached from the Punjab to Bengal, and from the Hima- 
layas to the Narbada river. Hwen 'Tsang's brother was killed 
in a battle by a Brahmin who, to celebrate the victory, built 
and dedicated to the god Brahm 200 temples. Then (*234 C.E.) 
a truce was declared and a joint council of twenty-one sov- 
ereigns met to settle the differences between the two factions. 
In this assembly the Buddhists disagreed among themselves 


and divided into two bodies—the greater and the lesser expo- 
nents of the law. 


On the first day a statue of Buddha was erected with great 
pomp and show; on the second, an image of the sun-god; on 
the third appeared a figure of Siva. Siladitya, the slayer of 
the brother of Hwen Tsang, celebrated the distribution of the 
treasures, while H wen Tsang invoked the applause of the as- 
sembly and people by recitals of the seventy-five-days' feast 
of kings and people on the plains of Allahabad. 'T'his act was 
followed by Siladitya's distribution of the stores of his palace 
to the Brahmins and Buddhists alike. At the close of the fes- 
tival Siladitya threw his jewels and royal robes to the multi- 
tude and clothed himself in rags like a beggar. Each strove 
to outdo the other in generosity and toleration of faith. 

The closing scenes of this council, unlike those of Ghristian 
councils, resulted in merging all that was good and pure in 
the two systems. Hwen Tsang, following these precedents, 
establishcd in the western kingdom of Valabhi (636 C. E.) a 
custom whereby for seven days every year the poor were fed 
at the expense of the government on choice dishes, given med- 
icines and rare objects of great value. Later, as the Brahm- 
ins came into power, virtue and ethics gave place to forms and 
ceremonies. From this time on Brahminism, under guidance 
of the priesthood, grew in favor, giving rise to Hinduism, the 
prevailing religion of today. In the eleventh century about 
all that remained of Buddhism was confined to Kashmir and 


Orissa. Even before Mohammedanism entered the country 
Buddhism had been driven from the land of its birth. 


[To be concluded in December number.) 
* Apparently an error: probably 634 was meant.— EDITOR. 
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MULTUM IN PARVO. 


How transient are all component things! 

Growth is their nature, and decay; 

'They are produced, they are dissolved again, 

And then is best when they have sunk to rest. 
—From the Shagavat of India. 


The great agnostic mass of humanity can begin no nobler 
work than another variation in music. Hammers breaking idols 
have been well enough, but hammers pounding nails into tim- 
bers—trowels squaring brick and mortar into walls, are better. 

* Come—what is music? What are its bearings in our 
agnostic field?— Marte Harrold Garrison in Liberal Review. 


Streams will not curb their pride 
The just man not to entomb, 
Nor lightnings go aside 
To give his virtues room; 
Nor is that wind less rough which blows a good man’s barge. 
Nature with equal mind 
Sees all her sons at play; 
Sees mar control the wind, 
The wind sweep man away; 
Allows the proudly-riding and the foundering bark. 
— Matthew Arnold. 


WHAT IS THE SOUL? 


Have you who believe you have a soul, or are a soul, and that 
it isthe one overwhelming important and valuable thing about 
you, ever sat down to answer that question in writing satisfac- 
torily to yourself? What! assert that it's the most important 
thing about you-—by far the most important—and yet confess 
you do not know what itis! How would you define the soul, I 
ask again? Here you are “up against" a problem. Remember, 
scientists will not listen to your fancies. They care nil for your 
unverifiable ideas as to what the soul is, or how you would like 
it to be, or hope itis. How, then, would you define the soul in 
terms that are susceptible of experimental demonstration, for 
that is the very pabulum of the modern scientific spirit?— Dr. 
Stanley L. Krebs, in the Suggestion magazine. 
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A PLEA FOR THE SPEECHLESS. 


Selected.---Name of Author Unknown. 


AM the voice of the voiceless, 
Through me the dumb shall speak, 
‘Till the deaf world's ear be made to hear 
The wrongs of the worldless weak. 


From the street, from cage, from kennel, 
From stable and zoo the wail 

Of my tortured kin proclaims the sin 
Of the mighty against the frail. 


O, shame on the praying chuchman 
With his unstalled steed at the door, 
Where the winters beat with snow and sleet, 
And the summer sun-rays pour. 


O, shame on the mothers of mortals 
Who have not stopped to teach 

Of the sorrow that lies in death’s dumb eyes— 
'The sorrow that has no speech. 


The same force formed the sparrow 
That fashioned man, the king; 

The God of the Whole gave a spark of soul 
To furred and feathered thing. 


And I am my brother’s keeper— 
And I will fight his fight, 

And speak the word for beast and bird 
Till the world shall set things right. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


Tus HUMANITARIAN Review stands for an improved man. 


Tus Review stands for principles upon which will be devel- 
oped better and happier men and womer than Christianity pro- 
duces, or ever can produce. 


Ridicule in argument may be a weapon, but it isof the boom- 
erang variety. The inexpert in its use may himself be slain 
by his own treacherous weapon. 


A noble mission: to pull heaven ont of the skies down onto 
the earth and lift up into it the inmates of hell! that is, make 
this life in this world one of happiness. 


The reader who receives this number of the REVIEW as a 
sample copy is invited to send in his subscription immediately 
for 1906 and get free the number for December, 1905. 


Send me a list of names and addresses of persons whom you 
think would read the Rgvrgw and I will send them sample 
copies. "Thus help to increase the usefulness of the magazine. 
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If the histerical "sex reform" (free-love) literature now un- 
der ban of law could be restricted to fully-developed reasoners 
it might be tolerated—its sophisty would be detected. But the 
young, and most other people, accept teaching on authority. 


It is not enough that Rationalists be just as moral—just as 
honest, just, truthful, sincere, kind, philanthropic, generous, 
virtuous, temperate, chaste, pure-minded, clean-spoken, indus- 
trious, liberal and magnanimous as are Christians: they should 
be more so. If Rationalism works no improvement our labor 
is in vain and “the old kind religion is good enough for" us. 


Science Is Religion: the Monistic Religion, a pamphlet pub- 
lication of a lecture by Prof. T. B. Wakeman before the Man- 
hattan Liberal Club, New York, is a good thing to read in con- 
nection with Prof. Ernst Haeckel's Universal Monistic Alliance, 
being a pamphlet edition of his famous Thirty Theses for the 
Organization of Monism. Both booklets were published at the 
Review office and I will send a copy of the former for 10c., or 
of the latter for 6c., or both for 15c. 


The /ngersoll Mem. Beacon for October prints editorial re- 
marks and quotations from Ingersoll on the question of using 
the mails for the dissemination of obscene literature that the 
Review fully endorses. Editor Maple says: “Freethought 
includes free speech, but not free nastiness. And here is a dis- 
tinction that Liberals should always bear in mind if they would 
prevent their theological antagonists from driving them into 
wrong and indefensible positions." Aye! 


In a recent letter from Judge C. B. Waite, of Chicago, writ- 
ten to order the magazine for 1906, he said: ''I like the appear- 
ance of the HUMANITARIAN REVIEW. Am particularly pleased 
with the first sentence of your editorial on p. 345, September 
number." The sentence referred to is this: ‘Every pulsation, 
every breath, every movement, every sensation, every emotion, 
every thought of man, every event in human association, is as 
absolutely the subject of immutable natural laws as the fall of 
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Newton's apple and the gravitation of the suns and satellites." 
To whch is added: “This is the scientifc basis of a true Liber- 
alism and rational ethics." 


Tas Review stands for culture—not mere physical culture, 
or mere intellectual culture (''education"), or mere zesthetic 
culture, but all of these and including, especially, ethical cul- 
ture; that is, Auman culture. 


The Christian asks: ‘‘What do you offer us in place of the 
Christian religion?" Let us be able to truthfully answer: A 
higher standard of morality, a higher civilization, a higher 
kind of happiness, a more faithful performance of personal and 
social duties—an accellerated Auman development. 


Zeus, the Greek '' Heavenly Father," is the original of the 
Roman Jupiter, and the name is simply the Greek form of the 
ancient Aryan name Dyaus, the sky, or sky canopy, "heaven," 
personified as a god. "The gods Osiris, Dyaus, Zeus, Jupiter 
and Jahveh (Jehovah), all belong in the same category as su- 
preme gods, each alike the mythical “‘father of gods and men.” 


"Our Father in heaven," exclaims the Christian. But who 
was he? None other than the Roman Jupiter! The God and 
Lon» of the O. T. is not idealized as a fatherly being or called 
therein " Heavenly Father;” but the N. T. writers were under 
Roman influences, and borrowed the epithet for their God. Ju- 
piter as a word comes from Dyaus, the concave sky, "heaven," 
and iter, father, and is literally '" Heavenly Father." 


Two long articles occupy more than half of the Review this 
month, aud though both are instructive and interesting I must 
enter here a mild but earnest protest against too great length 
of articles for a magazine of the size of this one. I prefer to 
fill the same space with a larger number of shorter articles, be- 
cause I believe readers prefer them, and because they are more 
generally read than longer ones and leave with the reader 
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clearer and more lasting impressions. Let us have special sub- 
jects concisely and briefly discussed; give us shorter articles and 
more of them—half of a page to four, or, rarely, six pages. 


Taking the Old Testament’s revelation of the charactor of 
Jhvh (“Jehovah”) as correct we are bound in all candor to say 
that he was the most supremely selfish being imaginable. And 
this is natural, for he was but the ideal creation of a supremely 
selfish, ‘‘close-communion” race—the ‘‘chosen people." 


The Humanitarian is he who is intensely human, knowing 
no personality, on earth, above or below. superior to the most 
perfect human, fearing no devils, flattering no gods, dreading 
no fiery hell, expecting no selfish, rock-walled, gold-paved, 
spectacular heaven. His only devils are ignorance and abnor- 
mal appetites and desires that lead him into ''hell on earth ;" 
his only gods, wisdom and normal appetites and desires that 
lead into health and happiness—"' heaven on carth.” 


Monistic Physics— Prof. Gore on Motion. 

In anm article in this magazine of some months ago I made 
the statement, substantially: There zs no such thing as inertia, 
no suck thing as force (as generally conceived of as an entity 
within or ‘‘behind” matter), that matter is always in motion, 
and that the cause of motion (including life) is motion; that 
motion can no more be initiated or annihilated than can matter 
itself—that apparent cessation of motion is always really a 
change of mode, under the laws of correlation, just as the ap- 
parent annihilation of matter as in burning is really a change 
of form. Of course this is mere opinion, but, as I believe, well 
supported by scientific facts—the vastness of the subject mak- 
ing it impracticable to fully discuss the subject in the REVIEW. 
But here is a brief statement by an eminent scientist, Prof. G. 
Gore, of Birmingham, Eng., which strongly supports those 
opinions. I quote from an article by the Professor published 
in The Monist, of Chicago, and will italicise the more pertinent . 
words and phrases. Prof. Gore says: "It has been proved, 
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largely by means of the spectra of substances and by astron- 
omy, that all bodies, Auman beings included, are in a state of 
incessant motion, both internally and in their masses; that they 
are in a state of continual change of motion, of increase and 
decrease; and that these movements and variations of move- 
ments are the essential CAUSES of other changes in all living 
and dead substances; that all bodies more or less automatic- 
ally act and react upon each other; that eyen the different in- 
visible movements in bodies influence each other; thus every 
substance, whether living or dead, is always sending rays of 
heat and of other forms of motion to, aud receiving such rays 
from, all other substances, and is thus continually influencing 
and being influenced by them; the sun, radium and magnets, 
are familiar examples. ...... Every different substance and 
creature behaves as a different aggregate of movements aud as 
a different machine." Thus he treats this subject without 
using the word “‘force,” ascribing as the cause of motion, not 
“force,” or ''spirit," but other correlated motions. 


Is there "Free Will” Here? 


Miss Ruby Casselman has been under arrest in Los Ange- 
les for several weeks on several charges of forging checks, and 
her case furnishes a good subject for investigation and study 
by the psychologist and the criminologist. Miss Casselman 
is a youug lady of girlish appearance, fairly ''good looking,” 
apparently a guileless, tactless, innocent, pleasant-mannered 
and simple-minded girl. She was a zealous worker in the 
Methodist church and favorite teacher in the Sunday school. 
Although the evidence against her was overwhelmingly con- 
vincing from the first, she has maintained an air of uncon- 
sciousness of having done wrong and of the seriousness of her 
predicament; her many church friends have refused to be- 
lieve in her guilt, and have lavished upon her their sympathy 
and tears, while the wily detectives have exhausted their re- 
sources iu the terrible 'sweat-box" in drawing from her only 
sweet smiles and polite but irrelevant replies to their sinuous 
questioning, until at length it pleased her fancy to graciously 
make the following voluntary confession to one of the officials 
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of the First Methodist Church: ''I suppose people think that 
I do not realize my position, but I do. I know what I have 
done, and I know how serious a thing itis. I don't want to 
escape this time. If I did, it would be the same thing over 
again. Ican't help it. This is the third time I have committed 
forgery, but the only time I got caught. "The other times it 
was hushed up and settled. I want now to go to the peniten- 
tiary. T have no desire to escape." 

The Daily Times has given very full reports of the case, and 
from a lengthy report of the latest phases I clip this signifi- 
cant paragraph: '"She now seems to accept her crime as a 
matter of course, and is cheerfully resigned so long as it is not 
mentioned. She is as eager and interested to converse about 
church and Sunday school and mission work as ever. Appar- 
ently she does not consider that her actions have affected her 
religious belief or her social standing." Note that she was not 
restrained by her inteuse orthodox religionism from commit- 
ting the crimes, and having committed the crimes, she does not 
seem to recognize any incongruity between her religious and 
her criminal acts. It would he of value to science to have a very 
thorough investigation made of the parentage, ante-natal con- 
ditions and lifetime environment of this poor girl. Did these 
inevitably lead up to the commitment of the crime—that is, 
did heredity and environment ''determine" the '" will" to com- 
mit the crime, or did she do so of her '' free will" independ- 
ently? And what of "punishment" if the former? 


From the Blue Grass Blade of October 22nd I learn of the 
very serious illness of its editor, Charles C. Moore, of Lexing- 
ton, Ky. Dr. J. B. Wilson, his close friend, had visited him, and 
in a long report of the case, remarks: ''I fourd Mr. Moore in a 
serious condition, and suffering from beart trouble. He had not 
lain down or slept for ten days, and was in a feeble condition, 
but after a hypodermic was resting easy. Our old leader, I 
fear, is nearing the end of the journey of life—a journey fraught 
with many varied and remarkable changes. He may live on 
for a good while yet, but the nature of his trouble is such that 
a sudden call may be expected at any time.” This news will be 
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a message of great sorrow to Mr. Moore's many friends, but I 
hope that by quiet and avoidance of extreme physical exertion 
and mental excitement he may not only safely pass this crisis, 
but live many years in the enjoyment of a serene life. Dr. Til- 
den, of A Stuffed Club fame, is the physician Mr. Moore should 
have, even if he can do no better than get his advice by letter. 


No report of the Paine Monument Rededication at New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y., on the 14th ult., reached this office in time for 
a detailed publication in this issue. There was a large attend- 
ance, including not only Freethinkers, but other patriotic cit- 
izens. Representatives of the 'U. S. army, New York State 
National Guard, Grand Army of the Republic and W. R. C,, 
Sons of the American Revolution, etc., were in attendance. 
School children sang patriotic songs, a U, S. army band fur- 
nished instrumental music; there was a street parade, headed 
by the city officials; addresses were delivered by Dr. Foote, Jr., 
Theo. Schroeder, E. H. Hall, Prof. Wakeman and Mayor Clark, 
and the monument was transferred to the city of New Rochelle. 


Know Thyself: A Lecture by C. W. G. Withee before the 
Minneapolis Liberal League, April 19, 1905, is the title of a 
neat, well-printed pamphlet of 37 pages, a copy of which has 
been sent to me by the author. The lecture is one of exceed- 
ingly great interest, and the subjects discussed are handled in a 
rational, logical manner and the thought clothed in uncommon- 
ly good English that never releases the reader's attention from 
start to finish. No price is named, but I presume copies of the 
pamphlet may be obtained by addressing the author, 53 Sum- 
mit ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


Read'Dr. Bowles’ interesting“articie in this number on ''Alco- 
hol." It is good, though I do not agree with him in some of the 
opinions expressed. I may soon treat the question of '''T'he Use 
and Abuse of Alohol" from a somewhat different view-point. 


Special atttention of all readers interested in doing justice to 
the memory of Thomas Paine, the author-patriot of the Revolu- 
tion, is called to the letter from J. B. Elliott, on page 438. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


A PLAINTIVE CALL FOR BIBLES. 


The October Review has just come to hand. I enclose $1.00 
to continue my subscription for the year 1906. 

I have had a letter from Rev. J. H. McCullagh, of Hender- 
son, Ky., claiming that there are more than 12,000,000 children 
in the Southern States without religious training. To take 
care of these children and get them under “the sweet influence 
of the Bible” many organizations have been formed, etc. A 
request is made for Bibles and New Testaments. I have given 
Mr. McCullagh my opinion of the Bible, with many quotations 
from the harm-working book. His letter contained a long list 
of men all over the country to refer to. To me it appears that 
the theological mind is engaged in a vast scheme of graft to 
make money and add members to the different churches. The 
ministers of the present day seem to be moral cowards—afraid 
of losing their position of power and influence. I hope you 
will take notice of the move and write about it. Isend all my 
RzEvrEWS away for others to read. Mrs. M. M. Turner. 

Washington, D. C., Oct. 18, 1905. 


CARICATURE AS ARGUMENT. 


Your reply to my letter received, The fact that Christians 
have used ridicule against Paine and Iugersoll is no reason that 
we should not use the same weapon on them [1]. In our case 
we have a base of reason to work on, while to me it looks as if the 
opponents of Paine and Ingersoll were using a lever without 
a fulcrum [2]. Voltaire, I take it, was a pioneer on the fron- 
tier of Rationalism, and he used ridicule and sarcasm [3]. 

I defer to your strictures as a private opinion rather than as 
a dictum for the guidance of Freethought writers[4]. You 
university-bred chaps [!] may have delved deeper into the gen- 
eral ethics of religion than we of scantier education [5]. But 
as men of the world who brush up against the real thing in 
practice, leave us to our cherished methods of fighting fire with 
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fire [6]. Hyperbole, in either language or grotesque writings, 
may jar upon the super-esthetic soul but we mechanics [7] like 
it. I enjoy the articles in the Review, and must confess that 
they are suitable for the above-average man [8]. Among the 
highly-educated class religion is regarded as a farce, accept as 
a club to keep the poorer classin check while it is being fleeced, 
beguiled by superstition and robbed [9]. Dr. Croffut stands 
very high as a man and neighbor in Washington City. He isa 
man of education and refinement and has a host of friends [10]. 
Arlington, Md., Oct. 11, 1905. Jno. F. CLARKE. 


CommENTS.—1. Neither isit any reason that we should do so. 
But my point is this: Christians, by way of ridicule and slan- 
der, have exaggerated the errors, bad habits, etc., of Paine and 
Ingersoll, and by this unfair means defeated to a large exteut 
their efforts at Freethought propagandism, showing that this 
mode of "argument" may succeed in the defeat of truth, but it 
bears no evidence of truth itself; and that Liberals denounce 
their opponents for using this unfair means, and it is just as 
unfair, and is inconsistent besides, for Liberals to use it against 
their opponents. Rationalism builds its faith on science and the 
modern-science method: is /Za£ science, or method of modern 
science? Caricatnre is essentially exaggeration, and exaggera- 
tion is only a polite, aristocratic substitute for the Saxon /re. 

2. But their success with their ''lever" shows that they must 
have had a ''fulcrum," notwithstanding the ‘‘appearance” to 
you; perhaps it was ignorance and crudulity. 3. Admitted. 
But ridicule and sarcasm may have legitimate uses when not 
based on misrepresentation. Notice that my objection was not 
to ridicule, but to a certain ind of ridicule—ridicule based upon 
misrepresentation or exaggeration or distortion. But the im- 
plements of the “pioneer” are seldom of use to those who come 


after him, Our American fathers used the animal trap and ri- 
fe, the grubbing-hoe and ax, and fire for the brush-heap: we 
use the plow, cultivator, reaper and steam transportation. 

4. You take the right view of my writing. I write no dicta, 
but express my personal opinions, supported by whatever facts 
I present, and no reader is expected to accept the former unless 
he accepts the latter. 5. I don't like slang, but in this case I 
am tempted to say, "It is to laugh!" The idea of classing this 
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humble old typo with the "university chaps!” Well, yes; I 
have the honor of claiming as my a/ma mater the same univer- 
sity in which were educated Franklin, Greeley, Lincoln, and 
many more practical men—the University of Nature and Hu- 
man Experience! As to "brushing up against the real thing," 
I assure you that I have been for over sixty years “up against,” 
as you say, the realities of this world, including the methods 
of Christian polemics. 6. A very unhappy simile for your case. 
It was the founder of Christianity that first taught the doctrine 
of "fighting fire with fire," with a little brimstone to make it 
hotter. Science fights fire, not with fre, but with water. 

7. Iam a printer. and do all the mechanical work on the RE- 
VIEW. Besides, I have built houses and printing presses. So I 
am one of '' we mechanics" myself. 8. Well, the Review is in- 
tended for ‘‘above-average” people, and its readers are of that 
class, 9. Instead of the educated, you must mean the wealthy, 
aristocratic class. Many really educated people are poor, and 
very few of them, if any, are rich. 10. I have not said a word 
against the character or motives of Dr. Croffut. But the good 
as well as the bad, and even the wisest, make mistakes. 

Tue EDITOR. 


THE HUMANITARIAN S. S. LESSONS. 


I have seen your call in the Review for opinions on the de- 
sirability of continuing the H. S. S. Lessons in the magazine 
and in Leaflets. They ought to be continued—they are good 
enough to last; and Mrs. Bliven (who prepares them) whom I 
have met at her house in Brooklyn, Conn., is a worthy woman 
with an earnest desire to benefit mankind, and has the ability 
to perform good work—whicb is manifest to all her readers. 
But the question seems to hinge on the support they receive. 

Perhaps if the Lessons were made along Bible lines, expos- 
ing in easy phrases the errors and immoralities of the men who 
figure prominently in it, and and at the same time give due 
credit for that which is worthy, the Rationalist public would 
be more interested. The lines upon which they have been 
constructed are high-toned and about right; but if they don't 
get sufficient support they might be changed a little in style, 
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but not in tone—Mrs. Bliven could not lower that; she is not 
that kind of a woman. The Rationalist public will do wrong 
if they discourage a faithful woman like Mrs. Bliven. 


Springvale, Me., Sept. 25, 1905. M. A. BRIGHAM. 


—Last month I gave W. H. Kerr’s adverse criticism of these 
Lessons, and above I present with pleasure Mr. Brighams com- 
mendatory letter, as the best presentations of each side of the 
question that I have received; and I now add a few words from 
a letter received from J. E. Ficklin, of Corpus Christi, Texas: 

**Now about the continuation of Mrs. Bliven’s S. S. Lessons: 
put me down strong and hard for their continued publication, 
with a yearly subscription to help make my vote stand. I am 
a Sunday school by myself, and with those Lesson Leaflets I 
teach myself many a good hour's thought and imbibe much 
useful and practical information that I can impart to others. 
Keep on with the Lessons." 


Some time ago, I am sorry to say, Friend Ficklin met with an 
accident in which one of his legs was broken—a very serious 
matter to one of "'three score and ten years"; but I am glad to 
report that he has improved rapidly and is now able to walk 
without crutch or stick.—' THE EDITOR. 


A SUGGESTION TO PAINE’S ADMIRERS. 


'The recent victories in behalf of Paine will warrant a spec- 
ial birthday number of the Review for next January. The ac- 
ceptance of the monument by the city of New Rochelle, with a 
preacher's benediction, and much that will be written, war- 
rants the admirers of Paine having everything of the highest 
order—photographic plates, writing and printing. I have ob- 
ligated myself to the leading photographer for several views 
from which to have plates made for illustrating an article de- 
scriptive of the great event. Will you not in the next number 
ask your readers to send what they can afford toward the cost 
of furnishing plates giving views of the monument during the 
re-dedication ceremonies, with children in Gontinental uniform 
singing the songs of the Revolution, etc. 

James B. ELLIOTT, Sec'y P. M. A. 

3515 Wallace st., Pbiladelphia, Pa., Oct. 19, 1905. 
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FROM DIFFERENT POINTS OF VIEW. 


I received a sample copy of your magazine with invitation 
to subscribe. Being a Liberal, iu the true sense of the word[1], 
and heartily believing in the motto of the L. A. Liberal Club, 
that ‘‘no subject is too sacred to be investigated. and it is a duty 
to hear all sides before deciding[2], I cannot endorse your ed- 
itorial when you disclaim [3] against the "'free platform and 
fully endorse the tyrannous acts of the P. O. Department. [4] 
The greatest danger threatening the people at the present 
time is the increasingly invasive acts of our P. O. officials, aud 
it ought to be the duty of Liberals to protest [5] against such 
unlawful acts; even if at first such an unpopular, and to my 
mind rather idiotic publication as the one recently suppressed 
at Chicago is the one to suffer. ‘‘Eternal vigilance is the price 
of liberty." But being liberal and not expecting everybody to 
co-incide with mv views, even if I think I am right, find en- 
closed the price of your magazine for a year. 


Neenach, Cal., Oct. 15, 1905 H. SANDBERG. 


CommeEntTs.—It is easy to be mistaken; especially is this so 
when one draws conclusions from mere fragments of evidence 
and careless reading or listening. I will state my replies to 
the above criticisms in order and ask for a careful reading of 
them. 1. Of course Mr. Sandberg believes himself to be ''a 
Liberal in the true sense of the word;" he would be a hypocrite 
if he did not; but notwithstanding the remark seems to imply 
that he thinks I am not "a Liberal in the true senes of the 
word," I will say that I am as I understand it. 2. The REVIEW 
has never expressed any sentiment in opposition to this, but 
its editor announces that it is devoted to certain definite objects 
and does not consider it necessarv, feasible or proper to under- 
take to discuss every subject under the sun. 'This is an age of 
specialization. 3. What the writer meaus by the phrase ''dis- 
claim against" can only be inferred—it is a misuse of words. 
He seems to have misapprehended the meaning of the edito- 
rials on the ''free platform." The objection was not against 
anyone's right to speak his honest opinions ata proper time and 
. fn a proper place, but against Liberals providing a place and 
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securing an audience at their own expense for the use of in- 
competent ignoramuses, imbeciles and persons of unbalanced 
intellect, however unfortunate and pitiable such people may 
be, to flaunt their crudities, absurdities and anomalous whim- 
whams in the faces of people of sound brains, education, good ' 
taste and good manners. I do not mean that any ''Liberals 
in the true sense of the word" need restrictions—not at all. A 
large proportion of these intruders are persons having gro- 
tesque religious creeds to propagate, as the ''holy jumpers,” 
fellows of the ‘flying roll," professed Christians who have 
discovered "'the true doctrines of Christ" and denounce alike 
all other creeds and Christians as well as the “infidels”. And 
there is the late comer from Europe who has a mission to re- 
form our Government, or else to destroy it—who has a burn- 
ing desire to enlighten us benighted Americans who have al- 
ways lived here in "slavery" and too ignorant to know it! 
Then there is—I'll let the reader name them '' in the silence." 
4. To this I will say that I have never “fully” or in any de- 
gree "endorsed the tyrannous acts of the P. O. department." 
The pages of the Revrrw show that I have not done so. But 
protection of innocent and pure-minded youth from mental and 
moral debauchery even by well-meaning people, is nottyranny. 
The P. O. Department has probably erred in many instances; 
"it's human to err;" but I would not presume to pass judgment 
upon any of its acts without making thorough investigation. 
And that I have not the facilities for doing. But some offend- 
ers have themselves published the evidence of their guilt and 
the necessity of their being restrained from continuing in the 
wrong doing. 5. "Protest" is too mild. We should protest 
against what we consider to be bad laws or misconstruction of 
good ones, but in case of "unlawful acts" it is our duty, not 
simply to ''protest," but to prosecute the law-breaker. 


These comments upon Mr. Sandberg's letter are not to be 
considered as personal—they are for general application, and 
Mr. Sandberg has supplied me with the text. I hope as he 
becomes better acquainted with the RxvrEWw, now that he is 
a regular subscriber, he will come to better understand its 
policy and aims and appreciate its labors for the advancement 
of Liberalism ‘‘in the true sense of the word.”—THE EDITOR. 
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HUMANITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS. 


Prepared expressly for “The Humanitarian Review” 
BY ELIZA MOWRY BLIVEN. 


CONSCIENCE. 
By Eliza Mowry Büven. 


LESSON XLVII.—FOR LITTLE ONES. 


Every little child keeps growing and expects sometime to be 
a big man or woman. Some men are very bad. Name some 
bad things that some men and women do. You do not want to 
be that kind of man or woman. Name some right things that 
good men and and women do. Those are the kind of folks you 
want to grow up to be like. If you keep on doing naughty 
things now—lying, stealing, whining, ctc., or are dirty, lazy, 
cross, saucy or selfish, you will not get used to doing rigbt and 
will grow up to be bad. 

'The little two-year-old toddler don't know right from wrong; 
don't know any better than to put his hand on the hot stove, 
run before a team, pull hair, strike, break or tear things, etc. 
How did you learn better? Sometimes by getting hurt, some- 
times your mother or someone else made you stop, or said, ''I 
wouldn't do that," or told you what harm it would do. Moth- 
ers, teachers and old folks have lived many years, and have 
kept learning what is right and what is wrong, what makes 
folks sick, and what keeps them well,good-natured, and happy. 


LESSON XLVII.—FOR GIRLS AND BOYS. 


Why do men and women have to work? Somebody must 
plow, plant, build, make cloth, sew and cook, or we would not 
have any food, clothes or houses. Everybody ought to do their 
share of work. Don't say, "I don't like to work.” Don’t whine 
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or shirk. You want mother to be pleasant and do many things 
for you; cook enough good food, and always on time, etc. Just 
learn to work that way yourself. We can do hard work in least 
time and easiest by being pleasant, doing it well and promptly. 
After your work is well done you can enjoy harmless, healthy 
play thoroughly, untroubled by thoughts of "ought to,” "did 
not obey mother," or fear of punishment or other bad results 
which follow wrong-doing, neglect, selfishness, etc. 

Learning to do right and to avoid wrong is cultivating con- 
science. Conscience decides for us whether an act or word will 
please or worry, help or hinder, be just or unfair, be beneficial 
or harmful, and makes us fight down our selfishness and vic- 
ious inclinations, resist temptations bravely everywhere, and 
do our duty in the home, school, business and politics. 


LESSON XLIX.—FOR GROWN FOLES. 


Christians teach that God made everything, knows every- 
thing, and is everywhere; that our soul is our part of God and 
lives forever; that conscience is the voice of God, helping us to 
choose the right and refrain from wrong. 


If an all-powerful, all-wise and impartial being supplied con- 
science, all would equally know right from wrong, and hence 
all would do right and never make mistakes. Children would 
not have to be taught it, for if a soul lives forever it has always 
been full-grown and perfect. With God-made eternal souls, 
and everybody always doing right, there would be no need of 
schools, churches, officers, laws, jails, or home-training of chil- 
dren. If God made this life full of wretched consciences all 
eternity would be equally bad. 

Materialists teach that there is no God ; that every atom has 
always existed, each kind with its special chemical attractions 
whereby they combine to form bodies of limited durability; 
that plants and animals, including human beings, are combi- 
nations of atoms capable of growth by reaching out for food, 
and by reproduction perpetuating their own species. 

Everything that grows also dies. Brain activity is fed by 
body activities supplying nourishment; hence our vitality, our 
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senses, all our mind abilities—thinking, memory, conscience— 
all our intelligence or soul—grow and die with the body. 


Evolution teaches that all our organs and abilities have been 
developed by our ancestors’ wants and striving to supply those 
wants. Organs and abilities, including those of the brain, grow 
by use, and each generation adds to inherited abilities. We 
inherit brain and brain activities from our parents, and then 
we develop those activities which we use most, and thus our 
conscience grows. Conscience is the ability of human beings 
to decide what is safe and beneficial, pleasing and helpful, and 
how to win friendship from ottr fellows. 

Intoxicants, tobacco, gluttony and everything that injures 
the brain, diminishes conscience. 


The Humanitarian Sunday School Lesson Leaflets are in- 
tended for use in homes, schools and Sunday schools, to help 
teach morality, health, nature study and good citizenship. 

IS These LEAFLETS may be obtained in packages of 300 
copies for $1.00 or of 25 copies for 10 cents—all of one number 
oe xd Address S. W. Davis, 852 E. Lee st., Los Ange- 

es, Cal. 


we. A copy of Paine's Age of Reason, complete, a book of 185 
pages, sent free to any mew subscriber who sends 6 cts. to pay 
the postage; for 4c. for postage, a copy of the book Facts Worth 
Knowing, or both for 10c., in addition to year's subscription. 


A Universal Montstic Alliance, by Prof. Ernst Haeckel, in 
pamphlet form, just published at the office of the REVIEW— 
30 valuable concise scientific theses. Price, postpaid, 6c. 


CRaldeo- Babylonian Civilization, by Judge Parish B. Ladd, 
in pamphlet form, good print, fine, heavy paper and neat cov- 
er, published and for sale at the Review office; price 10c. 


se Back numbers of the Review for 1903-4 may be had for 
6c. each, 10c. for two, or 50c. a dozen, my selection. No, 1 is 
out of print, and some other numbers nearly so. 


History of the First Council of Nice, by Dean Dudley (see ad 
on 4th page of cover), price only 25c. Order from this office. 


Life of Jesus, by Dean Dudley. For25c. I will send you this 
book and also Christian Religion and Church, by same author. 
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PUBLISHER'S NO'TICES. 


I — - 

wa. All subscribers who have not paid for the current year 
will oblige me much if they will immediately send payment to 
balance account at the end of the year 1905. Such may then 
remit for the new year, 1906, at some future time. 


N. B.— Tux Review is sent to those who order it till they 
order it discontinued, at which time all back dues must be paid. 


Payment may be made in advance for one year, or for six 
months, or for three months—to suit convenience of the sub- 
scriber. Clubs of from 3 to 10, 75cts. each; 10 or moré, 50 cts. 


wA. The regular terms are $1.00 a year IN ADVANCE, but I 
am willing to send one year or less on credit to those who have 
paid for the preceding year; but I cannot willingly send more 
than one year on credit except on special agreement. 


If you will buy some of the little books J advertise as for 
sale at this office, you will help the Review a little and get 
more than your money's worth yourself. These books are good 
to read, and good to give or lend to your inquiring neighbors. 


The following booklets are for sale at this office, post free: 
Science is Religion: Monistic Religion. Wakeman. 10 
A Universal Monistic Alliance. Ærnst Haeckel. 6 
Chaldeo- Babylonian Civilization; Judge Ladd 10 
History of the First Council of Nice, with a 
Life of J , Mie of ConstAnHidh by Dean Dudley, 25 

ife of Jesus of Nazareth, an 
Christian Religion and Church, Dean Dudley, 25 
Buddhism or Christianity, Which? Withee 20 
Sketches of the Scientific Dispensation; Davis 15 
Which God? 8-page leaflet. Davis 3 
Bible Mythology: the fish story. " pages. Davis 2 
H. S. S. Lesson Leaflets. Mrs. Bliven 25 for 10 

If the “Review” comes to you marked "sample copy,” you 


will please examine it carefully, and if you find it seems to be 
worthy of your support, kindly send in your subscription. 


r^ A 
UNIVERSAL MONISTICO 


h ALLIANCE. 


THESES FOR THE ORGANIZATION OF MONISM. 
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OUR HERITAGE, 
CHRISTIAN AND PAGAN PARALLELISM. 
BY JUDGE PARISH B. LADD. 


(Continued from the November number.) 


OTWITHSTANDING the tragic end of philosophy 

in India, it created and has left a literature and given 

a philosophy to more than one-third of the human race—500 

000,000* of men; 35 per cent of the inhabitants of the earth 
still follow the teaching of the great Buddha. 

Afghanistan, Napel, Eastern Turkistan, Thibet, Mongolia, 
Manchuria, China, Japan, the Eastern Archipelago, Siam, 
Burmah, Ceylon and India, once marked the magnificent 
boundaries of its conquests, all without a conflict, without a 
single persecution—all by peaceable means, depending on rea- 
son and pure philosophy for its conquests. While Christianity 
with the world for a field, backed by a vast army of mission- 
aries, who for more than 1,600 years have swarmed like flies 
over every nook and corner of the earth, with the Bible in one 
hand and the sword in the other, has succeeded in driving into 
the Christian corral only about 200,000,000* of people, a ma- 
jority of whom possess reasoning faculties little superior to 
those of the Australian Bushmen; while the philosophy of 


* These figures must be taken to mean the number of peo- 
ple who are alive today; the totality from the first to the pres- 
ent would be many billions in each case.—EpIror. 
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Buddha has gathered under its wings the highest intellects of 
the lands over which its cars of humanity and toleration con- 
tinue to speed their onward course, leaving benighted Chris- 
tianity in its death-struggle to sink under the weight of sci- 
ence, history and common sense. "During twenty-four centu- 
ries," says a writer, "Buddhism has encountered and outlived 
a series of powerful rivals and today forms one of the three 
great religions of the world, more numerously followed than 
either Christianity or Islam." 

So far we have had naught but authentic history of Buddha; 
but like all other great leaders, after the death of the philoso- 
pher a vast network of legends grew up around the man's real 
history, wherein he was conceived by a virgin, who gave birth 
to him under a sacred tree, where spirits of the departed pro- 
tected him; sages from afar came to worship him; when a small 
boy he surpassed his teachers in knowledge. From the age of 
nineteen tradition loses sight of him until the age of twenty- 
nine. Tradition loses sight of the mythical Christ from infancy 
till he reaches the age of twelve years, when he is again lost 
sight of until the age of thirty. 

Buddha is told by his twelve disciples that Brahmin priests 
threaten his life; to which he says, ''If they revile me I will 
make no reply; if they strike me I will not resent the injury; 
and if they kill me, death is no evil, but eternal rest." When 
he was about to die of old age he instructed his disciples to go 
out and teach his philosophy to the world; to have their minds 
filled with truth and to do good to all mankind. What a con- 
trast between this and ''think not that I am come to send peace 
on earth, but a sword. I am come to set a man at variance 
agalnst his father, and a daughter against her mother; and a 
man's foes shall be they of his own household." (Matt. x.) 

While the real precepts of Buddha were never followed by the 
Christians, it will be seen how closely their priests, a thousand 
years after Buddha's death, took up the legends of that great 
sage and applied them to the life of their mythical hero. Not 
only the legends of Buddha, but those of the life of Apollonius 
and the visionary schemes of Plato were mingled and woven 
into the biograpliy of Christ. 
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Let us now pass to the life of Apollonius, who was born at 
Cappadocia, about 6 to 4 B. C. E. The legends concerning this 
atheistic sage completely overshadow his real character. They 
run that he cured the sick, opened the eyes of the blind, made 
the lame to walk, raised the dead, cast out devils and did many 
other such wonders. Further details here are unnecessary, for 
some of the best Christian scholars admit that the biography 
of this man runs on the same parailels and in the same grooves 
with the gospel stories of Christ. 

Zoroaster, Zarathustra, as rendered in Greek, lived not later 
than 1800 B. C.E. A Bactrian by birth; a reformer, not the 
author of a new religion. In early life he followed the cara- 
vans over the trackless wastes, where he inhaled that inspira- 
tion which gave vent to his hymns— Ga/Aas. His life went out, 
not in search of new gods or religions, but to engraft on an old 
worn-out system a betterlife. It was the Magian religion, in 
its childish simplicity, which he sought to restore. Magian- 
ism, like Christianity of today, had forsaken the paths of vir- 
tue for forms and ceremonies and idols—sticks and stones. Nor 
is this state of things peculiar to any one religion, for it is an 
inherent quality or property belonging to all religious systems, 
in every one of which, Christianity included, the high ideals of 
life have been lost among the details of forms and ceremonies. 

If Zoroaster left any writings they underwent many changes 
after his death. From the writings assigned to this sage a 
few facts may be gleaned from among the romances and legends 
—the Zend Avesta being the least tinctured with romance. 


In the Avesta and the Yasht we are told that all nature re- 
joiced at the birth of Zoroaster; it was no littlestar of the East 
which followed and watched over his cradle, for the whole 
heavens and the earth smiled on his infantile face. While a 
mere boy his wisdom in debate overshadowed the officers of the 
imperial court; he passed through a mountan of fire unharmed; 
he turned his back on the devil, who offered him the kingdoms 
of the world to renounce his mission. It was not until he be- 

comes thirty years of age that the gods permit him to enter on 
. his divine mission, when he goes out into the world preaching 
and performing miracles. Finally he notifies his hearers to 
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prepare for the end of all things, for this world will come to 
anend during his lifetime. "The later Avesta makes him the 
hero of a divine world, which ushered in at his birth, while 
the Yasna declares him to be the messenger of the only re- 
vealed religion of the god Ormuzd. In the Sha-Nana it is said 
that he was crucified at Balkh. "The revelations given to Zo- 
roaster by Ormuzd makes man a free agent to choose between 
good and evil, and declare for a future life. With a change of 
names the biography of Zoroaster might be taken for that of 
Christ. Who did the borrowing? Certainly not Zoroaster, 
who antedates Christ at least 1800 years. 

Finland Mythology.—The early life in Finland, not unlike 
that of Iceland and Scandinavia, gave birth to a religion of 
romance. Surrounded by snow-capped mountains and drift- 
ing icebergs, the long, dreary night called forth their love for 
song, where gods, heroes and fair maidens played their sev- 
eral parts, while the more sedate speculated on the origin of 
the universe. Nature had given them a love of poetry—the 
Runes were born. The desolation everywhere around them 
gave vent to ballads. All were sons aud daughters of the 
heavenly powers. Their poems were a soft blending of the 
epic and ballad. 'The winter was long and dreary, giving 
time for thought, which reduced these ballads to writing: first 
thirty-five, later fifteen more, and the fifty nfade a volume 
larger than the Iliad, known as the Kalevala. It is said that 
these poems antedate those of Homer. 

These verses begin with a recital of the cosmogonial acts 
of creation, at a time when the gods had not moved on the 
deep. They contain the same wild conceptions as with other 
primordial peoples. Out of these odes we read the life of a 
simple, peace-loving people who gave vent to their passions 
in reciting seed-time, harvest, marriage, deaths and funerals. 

These Finlanders looked upon the sun as the source of all 
that was good for man; and on the moon and stars as lesser 
genii, all gods. In attempting to account for the origin of the 
cosmos and of man as in the Mosaic account, they borrowed 
from Babylon and spent their genius in the rehearsal of fairy 
tales—the usual folk-lore of our remotest ancestors. In its cre- 
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ative genius, the mystic egg, so familiar to the East and North, 
gave this people the germ out of which all else evolved. The 
Creator made the sun, moon, stars, fishes, birds, beasts of the 
field, and lastly man, each in its order, all told in the Kalevala 
about as told in the Hebrew Genesis. 

The Finlander sees his own image reflected in all things 
around him; all, like himself, go to make up one great family 
in the boundless realms of space; a supreme god is the source 
of all that is good—he is our great solar orb. Ukko, the lord 
of the atmosphere, sends his son Wainamoinen into the world 
to teach music (the salvation of the Norseman), agriculture, 
and the will of the gods. This people adored gods and god- 
desses in great numbers. Magic was invoked to perform mir- 
acles. The serpent was deemed the most guile, and was the 
most dreaded, of all animals—the emblem of evil, ever in re- 
bellion against the gods. 

'The custom of oxogamy, borrowed by the Hebrews and the 
Christians from the pagans, took possession of the ancient 
Finns, and in time forced the men of Kaleva to steal brides 
from the hostile tribes of the Pohja. Out of this custom sprang 
the most marvelous tales of the contests for brides, not alone 
between men, but between men and gods. These legends are 
told in a most charming way. Even the songs of the Kalevala 
were gathered on the wayside—blown from the tops of the tall 
pines and found in the forest depths. Rightly interpreted, this 
means from the poetic genius of all the people. These lays,says 
the Kalevala, ''come to me as I follow the flocks in a land of 
meadows, honey sweet, and of golden hills; the cold has spoken 
to me, and the river has told me her rhymes; the winds of 
heaven and the waves of the sea have sung to me; the wild 
birds have taught me, the music of many waters has been my 
master." Tuonela is the home of Tuoni, who is the god of the 
nether world. As the people were brave, their land became 
the home of heroes, who make war on the men of Pohjola and 
at the end of the world will conquor them. 

In the soft notes of the Kalevala we are told that Luonno- 
tar, the virgin daughter of Nature, by a touch of the gentle 
wind and receding tide conceived, and after nine ages Waina- 
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moinen, a son destined to save the world, was born in a stable 
and cradled in a manger. Who did the borrowing here? 'T'hese 
songs are much older than the stories of Christ. 

Following the birth of this divine son, Ukko, the supreme 
god, sent an eagle which laid her eggs in the maiden's bosom; 
and from these eggs the earth, sky, sun, moon, stars and clouds 
were born; then was Wainamoinen borne on the foaming bil- 
lows to his celestial home, from out of whose crystal portals he 
would for all time shower his blessings on hischildren of earth. 
Then did Wainamoinen plant the land with vines and corn and 
call on the god Ukko to send rain, and on Mother Earth to make 
the plants grow. While the seed was growing Wainemoinen 
rested from his labors; then came the harvest time, when the 
golden cucoo poured forth its melodious notes of praise to the 
gods of Kaleva. When Wainamoinen revealed in song the ori- 
gin of all things, socharmed were the people with the song that 
Joukahainen in his attempt to rival it said: ‘‘When earth was 
made I was there; when space was unrolled I launched the sun 
on his way." Wairamoinen being enraged at this speech, in- 
voked the aid of enchantment and threw Joukahainen to the 
ground where he remained until he promised the hand of his 
sister, Aino, to Wainamoinen. ‘The mother was pleased, but 
the maiden sorrowed to become the wife of Wainamoinen. The 
story goes on in a most charming manner, telling of the maid- 
en's flight, of her fate by drowning, and of darkness which 
followed. This death being reported, the mother's tears flow 
in rivers, on which golden birds pour forth their chanting mel- 
odies. Wainamoinen in sorrow sails over the waters in search 
of his lost bride; he fishes up a lock of maiden's hair, in which 
he finds the death of his bride. Here Mother Nature appears 
to console her son, who rises above adversity and goes to the 
land of Pohjola in search of another bride. A mother offers 
her only daughter, but Wainamoinen dislikes her and mourns 
the bitter bread of exile. He calls Iltnarinan, the maker of the 
Sky, to his assistance. 

Here Wainamoinen meets the maideu of the rainbow seated 
on the arch of the sky weaving the golden thread. She will 
become the wife on certain conditions; but failing to comply, 
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he curses fate and calls on Ukko for aid. Here the Kalevala 
introduces a new hero, Lemminkainen, a form of the sea-god, 
who is a profligate wanderer, but he succeeds in stealing the 
golden virtues of all the maidens of the island, 16,000 in num- 
ber. Like Krishnu, he is the sun, and the maidens are the dew- 
drops which the sun steals away. The story is a long one, told 
in a most charming way, but time and space forbid details here. { 

Like many of the biblical stories, all is aliegory—representa- 
tions of nature. Were the biblical legends told in charming 
ballads like those of the Kalevala they might live in poetry long 
after the demise of the two systems which they portray; but 
coarse and vulgar as they are, when the tragic end comes, as 
come it must, Hebrew and Christian mythology will sleep in 
eternity without leaving their record on the pages of time. 

Legends of creation existed among all the pagan peoples, in 
substance resembling the stories told in the Hebrew Genesis, 
and all older than the biblical account. 


The legends of Scandinavia run thus; Before the earth ex- 
isted all was chaos and vapor, out of the midst of which flowed 
great rivers; the warm breath of Spring melted the ice, out of 
which issued a great spirit called Hel, who ruled in Helheim. 
This great spirit created the world, divided the day from the 
night, separated the land from the water, placed in the heav- 
ens the sun, moon and stars, and created the animals of the 
land and the fishes of the sea; and then the gods looked or their 
works and saw that they were incomplete without man. 'Then 
they made man out of an ash tree; for a help-mate they made 
woman out of an alder bush. The man they called Aske, the 
wife, Embla. The supreme god took to himself a wife from a 
giant race, and they had three sons, Odin, Vila and Ve, who be- 
came associate gods with their father. The gods then estab- 
lished their abode in a paradise called Valhalla. The sacred 
writinys of these people declare the world will soon come toan 
end; that in the last days there will be war among the gods, 
fire will spread over the earth, the sun sink into the ocean and 
all life cease. Then the gods will create a new heaven and a 
new earth, where happiness will reign forever. 

In the Zoroastrian account of creation we find an account of 
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a first man and woman, called Mashia and Mashiana, who 
were placed in the garden and put in communication with Or- 
muzd, the sun-god; that Ahriman the evil one, in the form of 
a serpent, entered the garden and corrupted the pair, who were 
then driven out. ‘The Zend Avesta contains an account of a 
deluge, where a very pious man, Yema, was commanded by 
Ormuzd to build an ark, himself and family to go in and take 
with them all pure animals. ‘The deluge came and destroyed 
all life except that in the ark. Yema then went forth and was 
commanded to cultivate the earth. Yema, like Noah, planted 
a vineyard and got drunk on the wine; he built cities, and by 
his descendants re-peopled the earth. ‘The stories told in the 
Bible of the patriarchal descendants of Noah have their par- 
allels with all the pagan peoples, much older than the He- 
brews, showing a clear case of borrowing by the latter. 

Here I give a collective batch of parallel miracles; Anius, 
high priest of Apollo, changed stone into wheat and wine. Al- 
exander the Great was begotten by Zeus, as was Scipio by Ju- 
piter; Augustus was the son of the god Apollo; Romulus and 
Remus, founders of Rome, were born of the vestal virgin Ila, 
with Apollo as father; Argus and Vulcan were born of the 
goddess Juno and begotten by a god; Esculapius, the son of 
Apollo, raised the dead, and Hercules raised from the dead 
Alceste, wife of Adonitus. Minerva brought oil out of a stone. 
Apollonius rivalled Christ in curing the sick and raising the 
dead, though an atheist; his powers in this line were certified 
to by some of the best scholars of Rome. 

The Trojans received from heaven their idol, Pallas. Tros, 
king of Troy, was translated to heaven by Zeus. The holy 
women of the temple of Diana walked bare-footed over coals of 
fire made in honor of Apollo. The horse Pegasus, by a stroke 
of his foot, like Moses with his staff, caused water to gush from 
arock. Pelopes, son of the king of Phrygia, after being torn 
to pieces, had the pieces restored, when life returned. Phin- 
eus, son of Mars, was born aud nursed by his mother months 
after her death. 

As the walls of Jericho fell by the sound of trumpets, so the 
walls of Thebes were built by the sound of musical instruments 
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played by Amphion. David F. Strauss, in his Life of Jesus, 
says the story of the miraculous preservation of the child 
Christ is but the old story told of Zeus, with a change of names 
only. The story told in the Pentateuch of the miraculous pre- 
servation of Moses in a basket on the Nile is but a copy of the 
stories told of Cyrus by Herodotus; of Romulus by Livy; of 
Sargon in inscriptions, and of Suetonius by Augustus. 


All these old miracles were just as firmly believed in as are 
those told by the Hebrews and Christians, and that belief con- 
tinued down to the final overthrow of those old pagan super- 
stitions. The Christian superstition of today is nothing more 
nor less than a resuscitation of these old pagan myths; but all 
the same, the proletaire in the past had to be, as they have to 
be now, cajoled, humbugged and cheated by the priesthood. 


Greece and Rome offer to the comparative mythologist a 
vast field rich in gods, trinities, miracles, crosses, and all the 
paraphernalia worn by the Christians, In short, the church 
did not start life with one new thing; its entire wardrobe was 
taken, borrowed or stolen from the pagans. In the very face 
of incontrovertible history to sustain this assertion, the priest- 
hood has the affrontery to staud up and tell its hearers that 
Christianity is something new; that it is of divine origin; i. e., 
created, ordained and given to the world by their deus primus, 
the god of the Hebrews. Max Muller says we learn by com- 
paring and by contrasting, that he who knows one religion 
only, knows none. This statement will cover 99 per cent of 
the Christian world; that is, ninety-nine out of every hundred 
Christians know nothing of the origin, merits or demerits of 
their own or any other religion; most of them having inher- 
ited the superstition are too indifferent to investigate the mat- 
ter. Added to this, it may be truthfully asserted that a large 
percentage of Christians do not possess the requisite reasoning 
powers to reach proper conclusions on any subject. Most of 
Christians are content to take without question the statements 
of the priesthood on all religious matters. 

Little more need here be said about the parallels of pagan 
Greece and Rome with Christianity. Not only were they pro- 
lific of gods, but everywhere they had national and local triads; 
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every province and every city had a trinity—three gods, one at 
the head, with two others, at first as mere attributes, but later 
as personified individualities. Miracles were the common prop- 
erty of all; gods were like men, and men were deified as gods. 
At the time of the birth of Christianity, the Roman world was 
flooded with old pagan myths, all believed by the proletaire to 
be true. Zeus and A pollo were as much realities as are the three 
of present-day Christians. Like the Christians, no amount of 
argument could reach or shake the faith of the pagans of Rome 
and Greece. Zeus resided on Mount Olympus, from whence he 
sent Apollo to deliver his messages to his people. 

This state of things did not cease until the intelligence of the 
middle class joined hands with the philosophers and drove the 
priests and their gods ont of the field. But the great herd then 
asnow held to their faith until a new superstition, Christianity, 
was offered to them in lieu of the old faith. This new faith was 
largely grasped by the multitude of old women, slaves, beg- 
gars and the proletaire generally. (See Gibbon and Tacitus.) 

But it must not be understood that the pagan tree bore Chris- 
tian fruit at once, for Christianity, like Judaism, was of slow 
growth. 

Most of the characters of the Old Testament and all in the 
New 'Testament, unless Paul be excepted, are pure myths, nor 
are the biblical writings ascribed to them their work; not even 
the Epistles ascribed to Paul are his work. All of the Old and 
New Testament Books, Epistles and other writings were made 
by unknown persons long after the events thereiu recorded are 
said to have occurred—set back for hundreds of years and as- 
cribed to myths and persons other than the real authors, as 
with the Epistles of Paul written by a school of Paulinists some 
time during the third century. 

All of the old pagan iegends of the death, burial and resur- 
rection of the sun-god grew out of a play on the fertilizing 
properties of primordial childhood. By long observation these 
children of the North learned that the sun, the head of their 
divine pantheon, the giver of life, light and happiness, had ap- 
parently on the 22nd day of December reached the farthermost 
[and lowest] point to the southward, where for three days he 
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seemed motionless—in the grave of winter— when, on the 25th, 
having rounded the circle, he commenced to return north; ris- 
ing from the grave of the cold, dead winter, he was the resur- 
rected sun-god; the dreary, cold winter had been conquered— 
death had been overcome; he had atoned for the sins of all, and 
the summer was to bring a bountiful harvest and a new life 
and happy future was in store forall. It was a time of festivi- 
ties with the pagans—rejoicing over the resurrection of the 
sun-god. "The early Christians, in order to bring over the pa- 
gans, adopted this old sun myth in all its details and applied it 
to their mythical Christ. This device had the desired effect— 
the pagans seeing no difference between this and their sun-god 
readily assented to the new faith, thereby became as devoted to 
the new myth as they had been to the old. 

'This was the principal factor in bringing the pagans over to 
Christianity; deception first—later, force without stint. 

The world has never been without a religion. As one wears 
out and ceases to be accepted by the middle class, it dies and 
another takes its place. The average man is no wiser than he 
who lived ten thousand years ago. Judging the future by the 
the history of the past, most of mankind, ten thousand years 
hence, as today, will be paying tribute to sticks and stones. It 
will not be Christianity, but superstition in another form; creeds 
die and are buried, and out of their ashes others arise, like na- 
tions and empires. Rise and fall is the fate of all; animate and 
inanimate go the round, nor is the vast planetary universe an 
exception to this decree of fate. Change, eternal change, is 
everywhere stamped on matter. The earth and its inhabitants, 
but a mote in the sunbeams of eternity, the life of man but that 
of a day-fly—suffering, privation, misery, from the cradle to 
the grave, the lot of most men. As we live and hope— 

"Some day philosophy, no doubt, 
A better world will bring about. 


Till then, the old, a little longer, 
Must blunder on through love and hunger." 


Alameda, Cal., October, 1905. 
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REVELATION OF REVELATION. 


VARIOUS BIBLICAL TRANSLATIONS 
AND INTERPRETATIONS. 


BY STEPHEN D. PARRISH. 


66 T is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a nee- 


dle than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of 
God."—Jesus, as reported by Mark x:25. 

This cuts out the rich Joseph of Arimathza, who tried to 
save Jesus from the cross, and who, after the agony of the 
frenzied cry, ‘Eloi! Eloi! lama sabacthani?" had echoed away 
into the silence of death and the mob became satiated,'' went in 
boldly to Pilate and craved the body of Jesus." If this cloture 
settled the matter as to Joseph and his fellow shekelaires, it 
was otherwise as to one of the malefactors which were hanged 
at the same time—"‘ This day shalt thou be with me in Para- 
dise." It must be borne in miud, however, that Joseph was 
both a lawyer and a member of the Synhedrion (improperly 
Scriptured Sanhedrim). The Synoptists were not very par- 
tial to the lawyers; particularly is this true of Mark. We are 
not certain that Jesus gave utterance to the thought expressed 
by the translators in my text, He certainly did not teach it, 
notwithstanding the subsequent efforts of the ''system" to 
show that he did. 

The artfulness to which many theologians resort in their 
expositions of The Word would be provoking were it not, as 
Prof. Draper says, ''for their often pitiable lack of virility, 
which conduces charitable allowances." 

“Inspired” expressions do not need the logic of construction 
in order to be understood by all men; but the interpretation 
of these, and of those of the Synoptists, have to be construed 
so as to fit into aud support a given plan, scheme or system. 
The fact that there is no direct communion between the minds 
of men necessitates this method of proceedure. Many men 
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and women now begin to realize that we are in a very peculiar 
predicament relative to these matters. "In days of old"(xy z), 
we are told, God talked to and communicated with the indi- 
vidual, but during the past mauy centuries he has done this 
to his children and now manifests his code of ethics for them 
through corporate institutions, communes, or other socialistic 
aggregations of men and women, the spiritual dzrzgo of each 
being gu/ed [!] with a '"'Thus saith the Lord!" 

These bodies have given to the Anglo-Teutonic, Slavo-Celtic 
aud Latin world the various translations and interpretations 
of ‘The Word," the law and the gospels, so-called. A lawyer 
might term the latter "the last will and testament,” but the 
court of high heaven would not admit it to probate under the 
diverse and conflicting constructions placed upon it by its 
would-be propounders and quondam keepers of the rolls. It 
don't come properly authenticated—the “heirs and joint heirs" 
are too much at variance. 

No one has any objections to individual interpretations of 
this instrument, or other matters pertaining to state and sal- 
vation. The exception is to the imposition of institutionalized 
dead-sure interpretations, infallible constructions and absurd 
postulations upon children and thought-haltered men and wo- 
men—forced one way or another to accept the same. The 
threat of eternal torment and other scheme terrors have lost 
much of their potency, but it is the miserable socio-material- 
istic penalty that hurts. Without this fear of social and busi- 
ness ostracism these fettering forces would fade away, leav- 
ing in all its beauty and simplicity only the logic of life based 
on the Decalogue and premised in the Beatitudes. 

This effort at interpretation and construction was begun 
during the days of Celsus the Platonist (150 A. D.), and has 
continued with increasing diversity to the present day. This 
is the same Celsus whom Prof. Anthon says was famous as the 
bitterest critic of the ante-Constantine Christian system. He 
was initiated into the mysteries of the order and received into 
that secret society which was founded by St. Clement of Rome. 

The teachings of Jesus sams the exegesis of synoptists and 
Petros-Pauline propoundings, are not objectionable to modern 
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socialistic thought, however much so they may have been in the 
days when Procurator Pilate endeavored to save him from the 
frenzied vengeance of the Czsarized Judean system by resort- 
ing to every technicality, and appealing to every mandatory 
measure to which a Roman official could have recourse under 
the Jus Palestina Antiquam et Novella. 


Again to my text. Here is what the noted trinity of author- 
ity, Scott, Doddridge and Henry, say about it in their great 
combined Commentary, edited by Rev. Wm. Jenks, D. D.: "It 
is easier for a camel] to go through the eye of a needle than for 
a man ¢that trusts in riches, or inclines lo do so, to enter into the 
kingdom of God." The disproportion seems so great that 
some divines have labored to bring the camel and the needle's 
eye a little closer together. Oneclass of expounders (all moved 
by the Ghost, of course, )'' imagine," says Jenks, "there might 
be some wicket-gate or door to Jerusalem commonly known by 
the name JVeed/e's Eye for its straightness (difficult), through 
which a camel could not be got unless he were unloaded and 
made to kneel.” This class of commentators say that "it might 
be." I suggest that it might not be; no one has ever heard of 
such a gate. 

Rev. Smith, in his splendid Bible Dictionary, has much to 
say about the camel and the Jerusalem gates, but no mention 
is made of either the needle or the eye thereof. He and his ''list 
of seventy-two writers" discuss many other features of the Gos- 
pels of far less importance than the one in my text—at least to 
the rich, provided there is any vitality in the scripture which 
marks out the only way unto salvation, so-called. 

Simon Peter said to the churches in Asia Minor (now Tur- 
key): ‘‘No prophecy of the scripture is of any private interpre- 
tation." St. Paul contradicts this. That is one reason why 
Paul is such a favorite with the Protestant churches. If the 
inspiration theory be correct, and the story of the Holy Ghost 
as told to us children be true, Peter is logically right and Paul 
is partisanly wrong. Be thisasit may, the Pauline forces do 
not agree, and the Peterine party is silent as to the meaning of 
St. Mark in the text quoted. In Haydock's Family Bible (the 
Douay-Rheims version), the noted and gifted commentator 
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gives his exegesis of the 10th chapter of Mark until the neigh- 
borhood therein of my text is reached. ‘That is passed over 
and the divine's expounding begins at the next thought section 
and continues to the end of the chapter. Wiimore’s big Ana- 
lytical Bible (King James version), with Dr. Philip Schaff's 
expositions and ‘‘comprehensive Bible help” from other author- 
ities, likewise passes by on the other side when the 25th verse 
is reached. The marvel is not so much the disproportion be- 
tween the two objectives, as suggested by the Revs. Henry, e 
al., but that some theological partisan has not found a ''needle 
eye gate" in old Jerusalem. Some of the Sunday-school lesson 
leaflets and books, of our childhood glories, did have an illus- 
tration of a ‘‘needle-eye gate" with a dromedary standing by, 
embodying the idea of the impossibility of the passage through 
thereof by the camel, loaded or unloaded. This picture was 
for the purpose of making an impression upon the youthful 
mind, and was based on this in-part-false statement by ane of 
the so-called commentators, viz: ‘* This powerful expression 
(Mark x:25) will appear less strange if we consider that the 
doors in the East, at least those of the enclosures about their 
houses, were very low—about three feet only in height—so 
made as some defense against the sudden incursions of the 
mounted Arabs of the desert. Through these their camels were 
made to enter, knecling, with considerable difficulty. So that 
to force a camel through the eye of a needle came to be thought 
of." This lucid exposition of the ‘hard saying" is given by 
Jenks and assigned by one Harmer; but it might as well have 
beer by x y z, so far as the authority is concerned. But men and 
women accept as true greater salvational errors than this. 
Other commentators, after ‘prayerful deliberation,” contend 
that the word translated camel sometimes signifies a cable or 
rope, which though not to be got through a needle's eye, yet 
is of great affinity to it." ''A rich man," say they, "compared 
with the poor, is as a cable to a single thread—stronger but 
not so pliable, and it will not go through the needle'seye unless 
untwisted. So the rich man must be loosened from his riches 
and then there is some hope of him—that thread by thread he 
may be got through the eye of the needle, otherwise he is good 
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for nothing but to cast anchor in the earth." This apologist 
flourished at a time when there were no life-insurance compa- 
nies and other custodians of public trusts. 


This cable version seems to be based on the information Dr. 
Adam Clarke frankly gives: "Six manuscripts by the chang- 
ing of a letter read cab/e—a mere gloss inserted by some who 
did not know that the other was a proverb common in the 
East." Who is right—the godly glosser (interpolator), who 
assumed that he had the right to do as he liked with his own 
manuscript, or the irresponsible scribe (Mark in this case) who 
wrote or dictated from memory the sayings of, and traditions 
concerning, Jesus? "Thus are we confronted with contradic- 
tions, inconsistencies and absurdities, and asked to believe or 
be damned (boycotted). The system holds in one hand the 
Petrine formulary, and the Pauline dogma in the other—the 
Boanerges of today teaching that to be saved you must accept 
one or the other—but only one of the two is "according to 
scripture," and he who fails to obey the '' blessed scripture" 
will surely be condemned. 

There is an Arabian proverb very much like the one attrib- 
uted to Jesus. In the Koran itis said: '" He shall not enter 
there till a camel pass through the eye of a needle." This 
knocks out the rope theory, and supports the brave and honest 
Robert Collyer who, in commenting on this text, affirms that 
"Jesus meant just what he said." But what did he say? 


Bear this in mind: There is not now and never has been any 
such thing as New Testament writings in the ''original 
Greek." See if any preacher will fully explain to you this 
theological fiction—''translated from the original Greek,"— 
and why it is used. 


De Beza made his Latin translation at Geneva in 1556, and, 
of course, was more or less actuated by the influences of his 
environment and the tendency of that age. "These elements 
the average scripture translator ignores. Beza was no excep- 
tion, but remember that the ‘‘royal Roman" cannot be twisted 
and distorted as has been done with Anglo-Saxon and Teutonic 
words. Beza tried to do so but he failed. 


Richmond, Ky., Oct. 20, 1905. 
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Witten for “ The Humanitarian Review." 
SUNDAY LAWS. 
BY MRS. C. K. SMITH. 


ESIDES the Jews, a law-abiding people who observe 
Saturday, the seventh day of the week, as the Sab- 
bath, there are the Second Adventists and the Seventh-day 
Baptists, who religiously keep Saturday instead of Sunday as 
a day of rest and worship. All of these are just as devout and 
eager to obey and follow the teachings of the Bible as those 
clergymen and others who are so strenuous in their observance 
of Sunday and desiring laws compelling all to do the same. 
Such laws would be unjust, unconstitutional and contrary to 
the teachings of not only the Old Testament, but of the New. 
Read what the Apostle Paul says in the 14th chapter of Ro- 
mans, when he went to Jerusalem to confer with the church 
at that place, how he urges mutual forbearance in these words: 
"Let everrone be fully persuaded in his own mind.” (v. 5.) 
Sunday advocates should read the whole chapter; also Paul's 
letter to the Colossians on the same subject: "Let no man 
therefore judge you in ... respect of a holyday, or of the new 
moon, or of the sabbath days." (ii:16.) Why need any of us 
today be more strenuous in this matter than the apostles? 
Many vears later than the time of Christ's apostles, Con- 
stantine, emperor of Rome, said to be the worst person that 
ever trod the earth excepting Nero, ordained that Sunday 
should be observed instead of the Jewish sabbath—so many 
holidays interfering with secular duties, it was claimed.* 
Sun-worship is said to have been the earliest form of wor- 


* The real reason was this: Constantine having professedly 
renounced paganism and embraced Christianity, desired to 
Christianize his pagan subjects, and this concession to their 
inherited prejudices, as sun-worskipers, in favor of the Sun's 
Day, was thrown to them asasop. In fact the fixing upon 
the winter solstice as the time of the birth of Christ was fora 
similar purpose—and these concessions were not radical, for 
Christianity was then known to be but a variant of pagan sun 
worship—a mosaic of many preceding forms.—EpIrTor. 
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ship. When a Jew back-slid, it was into sun-worship. 'T'he sun 
in the sky was the son of the beautiful, chaste and immaculate 
virgin, Dawn. His birth was heralded by a star, which rises 
triumphant out of the grave of night. He isthe great miracle- 
worker, whose holy day isthe Sun's Day—Sunday. 

Mr. Mangasarian, in one of his lectures to the Independent 
Religious Society of Chicago, said that he thought ministers 
cared more for saving Sunday than for helping the people. 

In the Ch tstian for Nov., 1905, the editor says: "From the 
center of the sun all life flows. "The sun-worshipers did not 
worship an idol. They were worshiping light. Elohim was 
the Father of Lights. Man's heredity is in the sun." ` 

In early times Sunday was not considered a sacred day; peo- 
ple returning from religious service went about their daily af- 
fairs or amusements. Truly there is more scripture favoring 
the seventh as a sacred day than the first day.* 


Close the saioons on Sunday and all other days of the week. 
San Diego, Cal., Nov. 3, 1905. 


* There is absolutely nothing—not a word—in the Old or 
the New Testament ''favoring," by command, recommendation 
or even hint, the keeping of the first day of the week as a sab- 
bath or a sacred day; the only authority for it is Constantine 
and the Roman Catholic church. At first the Christians kept 
the seventh day or Jewish sabbath as a sacred rest-day and to 
some extent observed the first day of the week as a day of re- 
joicing because the Savior was believed to have rose from the 
grave on that day, and they called it, not the sabbath, but the 
" Lord's Day." In the year 321 the Emperor Constantine ‘‘en- 
joined on all the subjects of the Roman empire to observe the 
Lord's Day as a day of rest," and it became the sabbath of the 
Romish church and from that inherited by Protestantism.—Ep. 
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RATIONALISM IN NEW ZEALAND. 
Canterbury Freethought Association. 


HE following commurication from the Hon. Secretary 

of the Canterbury Freethought Association of Christ- 

church, New Zealand, was received a little too late for inser- 

tion in the November RxviRkw, but it contains interesting in- 
formation just as timely for this issue. 

Eprros Revisew— Dear Sir; In the July number of the Hu- 
MANITARIAN REVIEW, page 273, I read a paragraph, relating 
to Revivalist Torrey's calumnies on Thomas Paine and Robert 
G. Ingersoll, stating that "Evangelist Torrey has been telling 
his London audiences that while in New Zealand he 'converted 
the secretary of the Christchurch Atheistical Society.’ Will 
Friend Allen please send me the truth of this matter for publi- 
cation in the Revyrrw?” 

Well, sir, right here I give this statement an emphatic dental. 
It is true that there was such a man as Torrey, revivalist, here, 
and crowds of gullible people attended his meetings, and I hear 
that many of such went to his penitent form—but not Henry 
Allen, Hon. Secretary of the Canterbury Freethought Associa- 
tion! I have no time to waste on such pious moutebanks. 

What impertinence of this fellow, to make such a statement, 
knowing it to be devoid of truth! What will not men of his 
class stoop to say or do? I have utter contempt for such men. 
Our previous Hon. Secretary, Mr. Charles Stowell, held office 
about ten years, but old King Death snatched him from us two 
years ago. He was buried by our Association and a beautiful 
and fitting gravestone has been erected to his memory by the 
Association. Comrade Stowell was a staunch Rationalist, and 
died one at the age of fifty years. I was appointed to the office 
then made vacant, and I have performed the secretary's duties 
ever since. So much in confntation of Torrey's statement. 

You will, I am sure, be glad to know that the Rationalistic 
cause is progressing apace in New Zealand; and though we do 
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not hear of "sudden conversions," we know that the movement 
is based upon firm foundations and is making itself felt in our 
social and political life. Did all the Rationalists in this city 
attend our meetings, it would be necessary to engage the larg- 
est hall available to accommodate them. Last Sunday evening 
we had for consideration a lecture by W. W. Collins on ''Ra- 
tionalism and Responsibility, or How best to Promote Individ- 
ual and Social Well-being.” ‘The address was almost a new 
departure, although we have great variety in the discourses. 
The lecturer pointed ont the responsibility resting upon pro- 
fessed Rationalists in their intercourse with and bearing toward 
humanity, and how much depended upon individual conduct. 
Rationalists had assumed a position and had a power for good, 
and their influence should always be exercised in the interest 
of truth. The lecture was greatly appreciated. 


The winter session of our Literary Society in connection with 
our Association closed last Monday evening with an address 
by the president (Mr. Coliins) on "Culture," and Sept. 29th 
the members gave a canversazione and dance at the Caledonian 
Society’s rooms. There was an excellent gathering and all 
seemed to enjoy themselves—particularly the elder members 
who had been invited to the function. This Literary Society 
has been a distinct feature in our work and marks an epoch in 
our career, ‘The attendance has been as high as sixty-five— 
mostly young people. Once a month a musical evening was 
observed, plenty of talent being available, both vocal and instru- 
mental. The Society'goes into recess during the summer and 
will re-assemble again about April next, when it is fully ex- 
pected that the membership will be very largely increased and 
still better work be accomplished. Our meetings are held in 
the handsomest hall in Christcliurch, and, though not the larg- 
est, it will seat 1,200 people, and we hope sometime to fill it 
regularly. 7 

The Canterbury Freethought Association began its career 
Sept. 4, 1881, and so has passed its 24th anniversary. À num- 
ber of those who were at its inauguration are still living. 


Yours fraternally, Henry ALLEN. 
Christchurch, N. Z., Oct. 3, 1905. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


The editor's ‘‘ Thanksgiving turkey” was a ''myth !" 


This number (36) of the HUMANITARIAN Review completes 
Volume III., and ends the third year of its publication. 


Shall the Review begin the New Year and Vol. IV. with 
plenty of good cheer? I would like to receive a New Year's Let- 
ter from each reader of this number. 


Moses, Samson, Jesus, Paul—not men, but nature-myths— 
each but a variant of the ancient myth of the sun and the year. 
'They are poetic personifications, similar in many respects. 


New subscribers who send their order and one dollar for the 
Review for the year 1906 (Volume IV.) during this December 
will get a copy of Prof, Ernst Haeckel's Montstic Alliance as a 
premium. ''Do it Now!” 


Bro. Kerr complains that Freethought editors do not '' as- 
sist me" (him) to organize all ‘‘anti-Christians” into his pro- 
posed ‘‘Church of Humanity,” and completely ignores the fact 
that there is already in existence two National and a large 
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number of local Liberal organizations. He has not yet shown 
that his church would be better than any of these. So far as 
I know, all Liberal periodicals are favorable to organization, 
but do not champion exclusively any one now in existence. 


A large proportion of the REvrgw subscriptions begin with 
No. 1 of the volume, and are paid up to the end of the year. 
To find if this is your case, examine the wrapper on this num- 
ber; if ''36" in pencil is there, the time paid for has expired. 


To each old subscriber who will send in his renewal for the 
year 1906 and one new subscription, with $2., before Jan. 1st, 
I will send a copy of Prof. Wakeman’s booklet, Science Js Re- 
ligion, and the new subscriber a copy of Haeckel's '' Theses.” 


Paul is the ''*hero," not the author, of the Epistles. Paul is 
no more the name of the author of the Epistles than is '' Little 
Paul" the name of Charles Dickens. So-called profane history 
gives no trustworthy evidence that there was a man Paul corre- 
sponding with the character Saul-Paul of the New Testament. 


Christianity is claimed to be a monotheistic religion by its 
propagators and defenders, and even Rationalists generally so 
consider it. But this is much nearer true of Mohammedanism 
than of Christianity. As writers on comparative religion clas- 
sify gods, Christianity has a pantheon: Jehovah (the deus pri- 
mus), Jesus Christ, the Holy Ghost, and Satan; and the Ro- 
man Catholics add a goddess, the Virgin Mary, ''Mother of 
God." Satan is as properly a god as Anubis, Erebus, etc. 


The Bible à Collection of Nature-Myths. 


It is impossible for anyone, believer or unbeliever, to under- 
stand the nature of the Bible stories and Jewish and Christian 
rites, ceremonies and doctrines, without he first clearly under- 
stands the structure and apparent revolution of the zodiac 
and passage of the sun through its constellations, and the cor- 
respondence to one another of the Northern and Southern con- 
stellations, sun's Northern and Southern Declinations and its 
Rising and Setting, Summer and Winter and Day and Night, 
moon's Waxing and Waining; Movements of the Planets, stars 
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as Heralds of Dawn, Solstices and Equinoxes, including Tem- 
ple Orientation; also the Dry and Rainy seasons, Rise and Fall 
of the Nile and of the Tigris and Euphrates. And with this, 
the principle of mythology whereby certain doctrines of crea- 
tion, human life and destiny, moral laws, religious rites, etc., 
are by analogical reasoning deduced from this correspondence 
in natural phenomena, 


Ethical Culture Essential. 


Is it true that it is only necessary that people be brought to 
know right from wrong in order for them to refrain from doing 
wrong and persist in doing right? Are not most criminals well 
aware of the wrongfulness of their acts? Knowledge alone is 
not, I think, sufficient. Intellect is neither moral nor immoral. 
The propensity to do right or wrong is a matter of feeling—of 
blind impulse—of appetite or desire. Men eat and drink, says 
science, for the purpose of supplying materials for the growth 
or replenishment of the body; that is as intellect sees it. But 
the man eats and drinks to satisfy his appetite—to produce a 
pleasurable sensation—feeling. He will eat and drink though 
he be totally ignorant of the physiological offices of food and 
drink, and make many errors as to kind and quality of his food; 
and he will eat and drink if he be a learned physiologist, and, 
asa rule, he will commit the same errors. He leaves his intel- 
lect in his library when he goes into the dining room. Culture 
is needed as well as knowledge—cultivation of right propensi- 
ties, appetites, impulses and sentiments up to the formation of 
good—right habits. Wrong-doing is largely a result of short- 
sightedness; impulse ''cannot see beyond the end of its nose." 
The epicure and the criminal seek immediate pleasure, and go 
upon the principle of ‘‘A bird in the hand is worth two in the 
bush," even if the one be a crow and the two be partridges. 

The Wall-Street Journal, some weeks ago, said: '*One of the 
problems of today is, how to establish a higher standard of mo- 
tality. It ought to be clearly understood that it is as immoral 
for a corporation to steal as it is for an individual; and that it 
is as criminal to steal from a corporation as it is to steal from 
an individual; and that it is as bad for an official or director of 
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a corporation to use its funds, of which he is;a'trustee, "tb-en- 
rich himself at its expense, as it is for a burglar | to break ciis 
a vault and rob a bank of its assets." AA 

The thieves, defaulters and misappropriøgp do aliii 

"clearly understand" that. But they have cu Gyated, their 
inherited selfish propensity of acquisitiveness and neglectag-to 
cultivate their humanitarian sentiment of conscientiougdhess. 
The roots of the evil reach down deep into ancestry, the tree 
was cultivated in the home and not restrained in the school, 
society tolerated its flowers, and it bears fruit in the counting- 
room and the office, and the offender and the public alike taste 
its bitterness. 


Bloody Sacrifices in America to the Demon of Inherited Savagery. 

From Norfolk, Va., comes an Associated-Press dispatch of 
Nov. 20th, saying that Grover Cleveland and Paul Van Dyke 
of Princeton University had "spent some time gunning in the 
preserves of" a certain sporting club, and that Cleveland had 
"returned to Princeton carrying with him eighty fine birds. 
Besides this, he had shipped ahead to Mrs. Cleveland a large 
quantity of game." Granting that man is justifiable in killing 
"fine birds" when needed for food, what shadow of an excuse 
' has Mr. Cleveland for such wanton butchery as this? His only 
motive for such slaughter is identical with that of the sayage 
head-hunter; and he is morally far more culpable, because of 
his advantages of education and civil environment. Whata 
shame and disgrace to the name of American civilization is 
this persistency of this savage instinct in our university edu- 
cators, and even our Presidents and ex-Presidents! The offi- 
cers of a democracy or republic are a fair reflection of the de- 
gree of civilization—atage of intellectual, esthetic and moral 
development reached by its average citizenship, and in view 
of the fact that most of our holders of public trusts, including 
our ex-President and our President, are enthusiastic lovers of 
blood "sport," can we rightfully claim to be civilized? We 
may be ‘‘a Christian nation” (something we should not boast 
about but be ashamed of ), but we are certainly not a nation 
of kumanitarians. Think of the base barbarism of a man who 
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can take delight in terrorizing, mangling and slaughtering 
beautiful and innocent birds—life-loving, sentient beings, un- 
provided with anything like adequate means of self-defense— 
and of the public sentiment that approves of his murders and 
applauds him for his pseudo-prowess, and of the voter who will 
assist to place him in charge of the publc's affairs, even to the 
head of those of a great nation! The old Mosaic command- 
ment, ‘ Thou shalt not kill," is far too indefinite; it should be, 
Thou shalt not terrorize, maim or kill from malice or for sport. 
Let us be not merely civil, but kind; let us cease to sacrifice 
life on the altar of sport to the grinning demon of savagery. 


Deistical Hymns. 

A Chicago dispatch of Nov. 17th says that " Lead, Kindly 
Light," President McKinley's favorite hymn, was yesterday 
declared unfit as a song of praise and worship of God, by Rev. 
W. A. Patterson of Princeton, Ind., in an address at the Uni- 
ted Presbyterian psalmody convention. ‘‘ The song,” he said, 
" may mean anything that any man chooses to make it mean, 
be he a Christian, atheist or Buddhist.” Neither this nor that 
other McKinley favorite, "Nearer, my God, to Thee,” are 
Christian hymns; the authors, I believe, of both the words and 
the music, were deistical Freethinkers. 


Priestly Fakerism. 

An Asssociated-Press dispatch from Rochester, N, Y., says 
that the priest of a Catholic church in that city had ordered 
the baptismal font draped in mourning as a protest against 
the dearth of births in families attending his church, there 
not haviug been a christening in the church for six weeks! I 
would suggest that a more effective plan for securing the 
desired increase of infantile initiation into the Chatholic hier- 
archy would be for the priests to each marry a nun and take 
a job with some contractor at grading a railroad track. Thus 
both the priests and the nuns would be fulfilling the mission 
nature designed them for, and incidentally they might add tothe 
church membership. What a silly piece of fakerism that was! 
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Marriages, confessions, births and deaths make ''business" 
for the priests, and I suppose that should the death rate ma- 
terially decrease the priests would drape the empty biers in 
mourning as a protest against the more hygienic living of the 
people; and should the people reform their morals so that they 
would have few sins to confess and no occasion to be hung, the 
priests would drape in mourning the unused confessionals and 
the obsolete gallowses as a protest against doing right! 


Commendable Zeal. 


In a recent letter from Miss Joja Wallace, of Rogers, Ark., 
the writer, who is temporarily away from home, says: ''I miss 
the Revrrw very much. When I am at home I hardly have it 
long enough to read it—Papa cither has it or else he has lent 
ittosome one. When I get it, I read it al! through before I 
stop," and subscribes herself, '* Your 'Humanitarian' friend." 
Miss Wallace is not only a subscriber, but has ordered quite a 
number of copies sent to friends—and she always sends along 
the pay for them. I wish the Revrew had ten thousand such 
"Humanitarian friends": it would soon become a magazine 
of such size and excellence as would command attention, re- 
spect of opponents, confidence of friends, patronage of adver- 
tisers and success as a propagator of Rationalistic Humanita- 
rian principles. Miss Wallace has just entered upon the most 
noble and honorable vocation of school-teaching. 


Evil Results of Biblical Fanaticism. 


At San Diego, Sept. 3d, a man undertook to demonstrate the 
"saving power of faith" and that he was a true believer in Je- 
sus Christ by the ''drink-any-deadly-thing" test, but ignomini- 
ously failed. He attended services at the Nazarene Mission 
and arose and combatted some of the doctrinal points advanced 
by others. Producing a bottle, he said: ''Only faith is neces- 
sary. If I have faith I can drink this and it will not hurt me." 
He then drank the contents of the bottle, carbolic acid, and a 
moment after fell to the floor and soon died. He wasunknown 
in San Diego, and his name could not be ascertained. It will not 
do to take some New Testament ''sayings" too seriously. Even 
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the Golden Rule will not always ‘‘ work both ways” and the 
Lord’s Prayer is a poor substitute for work, honesty and pru- 
dence for the man who wants bread, a clear conscience and a 
will toresist being ''led into temptation" by his Heavenly Fa- 
ther or anybody else. Much of the Bible teaching, if put into 
practice, would lead to disastrous results, as in the above case. 
The best antidote for the poison of biblical fanaticism is sci- 
ence and common sense. 


* x * * ES LJ * 


OBITUARY. 

Lavy FLORENCE Dixrg died Nov. 7, 1905, at her home, Glen 
Stuart, near Annam, Scotland, at the age of about 45 years. 
Lady Dixie was well kown to readers of Rationalistic litera- 
ture, as an extremely industrious and prolific writer of verse 
and prose fiction, the moral of which has been humanitarian- 
ism—humare treatment of animals, philanthropy, betterment 
of the conditions of womanhood and Rationalism in morals and 
religion. Her latest and apparently most ambitious literary 
work, entitled /zra, has been published serially for some time 
in the Agnostic Journal (weekly) of London, and was abruptly 
suspended recently because of the author's illness, It may be 
that the manuscript was not finished and the story must, very 
unfortunately, be left incomplete. Lady Dixie was a friend of 
the Review, and some of her productions have been published 
inits pages. 'Thousands of readers will mourn the untimely 
death of this kind-hearted genius; but she is immortal in her 
good works. May many emulate her noble example ! 

* * * * * * 


Humanitarian League Publications. 

The Humanitarian League (British), having headquarters 
at 53, Chancery Lane, London, Eng., is a very commendable 
organization, and a similar one in America could do good work. 
I hope to print in a future number of the Review the ''Aims 
and Objects" of this association as formulated by itself. I have 
lately been favored with copies of some of the League's publi- 
cations, and will mention here two neat booklets, What /t Costs 
to be Vaccinated, and Facts About Flogging, 15c. each, published 
for the League, by A. C. Fifield, 44 Fleet st., E. C., London. 
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The World's Greatest. Problem Solved. Are We Immortal? 
All of the Arguments of all the Ages and Nations For and 
Against the Belief. A New Plan of Salvation. By T. S. Given. 
This is the ambitious title of a pamphlet of 144 12mo. pages, 
just published by the author at 2706 Garland av., Louisville, Ky. 
I have not as yet given the book a thorough reading, but from a 
cursory examination find it to be of considerable value as a col- 
lection of various arguments, in brief, for and against the the- 
ory of a continued personal, conscious existence after death, 
but the author's promise of the "problem solved” is not made 
good from a scientific point of view. 


Theodore Schroeder, president of the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Phil- 
osophical Association, announces that 77e Arena, of Trenton, 
N. J., for December, will contain an article by him on ''The 
Evolution of Marriage Ideals,” and that “‘it will not please the 
conventionally cultured, but contains thought-food for robust 
intellects. The editor calls it ‘bold and powerful.’” 


Several correspondents have asked who are the publishers 
of Prof. Ernst Haeckel’s works. In German, Alfred Kroner, 
Stuttgart, Germany; English translations, in America, Harper 
& Brothers, New York. I have published and have for sale 
only his " Monistic Alliance" pamphlet; price 5c., by mail, 6c. 


W. T. Hutchins and Prof. J. S. Loveland have recently de- 
livered some exceptionally able addresses before the Los An- 
geles Liberal Club. 


wA. Persons living in Los Angeles or vicinity who wish to 
become subscribers, or those wishiug to renew, should, if not 
convenient to call at the office, send payment by postal money 
order, as I am ali the time too busy to call to solicit or collect. 


wA. Back numbers of the REvrgw for 1903-4 may be had for 
6c. each, 10c. for two, or 50c. a dozen, my selection. No. 1 is 
out of print, and some other numbers nearly so. 


Any old subscriber who will obtain three new ones for one 
year each will have his own subscription set ahead one year. 

See, on the third page of cover, advertisement of two pamphlets 
just published at the Review office; they are valuable booklets. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


A SENSIBLE THANKSGIVING OFFERING. 


I am receiving the HUMANITARIAN REVIEW and am much 
pleased with its contents—so much so that I am going to in- 
troduce it as a Thanksgiving offering to my friend in , to 
whom please send it one year, and continue my own subscrip- 
tion for the coming year, for which I enclose P. O. M. O. for 
$2.00. I value the very name ' HUMANITARIAN " in connection 
with new thought. The November number is just received. 


Springfield, Mass., Nov. 7, 1905. NELSON ADAMS. 


A NEW ORGAN FOR THE "C. OF H” 


Yours of the 6th at hand. Iexpect to publish another paper 
in place of the suspended C. E. & G. D. soon, as a church or- 
gan, and will send you an ad for it when I get it out. 

I am sorry a man of your age has to do so much work for so 
little pay. It seems to me that all anti-Christian editors are 
making a grave mistake in not helping me to build up a society 
so that editors and teachers of our class can be better paid and 


younger people be trained to do the work. . People will con- 
tinue to worship a creation fiction named God and a dead man 
named Jesus until they are taught not to do so, and that can 
be done only by an organized society. W. H. KERR. 


Great Bend, Kan., Nov. 11, 1905. 


From the Secretary of the Friendship Liberal League, Philadelphia. 

Of the HUMANITARIAN REVIEW for October I must say that 
I enjoyed very much the reading of the splendid articles which 
are in that number. .... I will recommend the Review to my 
friends, and Iry to induce them to subscribe for it. 

Reading Dr. York's letter reminded me of olden times, when 
the Doctor was very vigorous in the Freethought cause. And 
what splendid audiences turned out to hear him when he was 
in Philadelphia! But, alas! we have the same complaint to 
make as that of Dr. York, inasmuch as there is no young men 
coming up to take the places of the old but once-vigorous 
war horses. The Doctor has my sympathies in the affliction 
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of his beloved wife, for I am in similar circumstances, only I 

am so fortunate as to have a faithful daughter to attend my 

helpless invalid wife. It is a pity the workers grow old, but 

in the economy of nature there is no redress. Yours faithfully 

for the grandest cause on earth, GEORGE LoNGFORD. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 9, 1905. 


PRAYERS ARE USELESS. 


Is it not strange that in our 20th century men of otherwise 
good judgment, are as stupid as mules and do not reason at all 
as to religion? We hearof heathens that worship gods of stone, 
yet these people are more reasonable in worshipping a visible 
god than the Christians of today who worship a dead Jew long 
past and gone. The greatest of inconsistencies is that of pray- 
ing to a deity who is as mute as the god of stone—often plead- 
ing on each side of hostile forces in war to favor their battles. 
In our four years of conflict with the slave oligarchy God seems 
at first to have had a preference for slavery; but when the big 
guns of the North crushed the rebellion and became victorious 
for freedom, he seems to have changed his mind. 

Do those who pray, "Give us this day our daily bread," ever 
receive bread in answer? The fact that all who pray for daily 
sustenance are constantly engaged in some bread-winning vo- 
cation proves their lack of real belief in the efficacy of prayer. 
Some believe that prayer is simply acknowledgment of depen- 
dence upon a superior being, or a form of church service to a 
god who receives tbeir petitions and praise in utter silence; 
and yet a selfish hope for personal benefit is at the bottom of 
every prayer. 'The sailor who prays for a fair wind for bimself 
asks for a head-wind for other sailors in a different course. It 
is curious that in our time our President authorized the setting 
apartof a day of thanksgiving and prayer. Does the law of 
our land warrant him such aright? [The unwritten law of 
Custom is sterner than the national statutes, and a President 
who would be so rash as to violate that law would be assaulted 
by a hundred million voices and ten thousand newspapers, if 
not, indeed, by the assassin's pistol.—Ep.] 'The church of to- 
day is licensed by the State to rob the people of their good 
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sense in making supplication to a deity that he ("God") shall 
rule this country, which is in direct violation of our constitu- 
tion, Any public officer who is in sympathy with a '' divine 
government" for this country is not worthy of his place. When 
a president of the United States takes possession of that high 
office and kisses the Bible in token of his certification as a wor- 
thy person for that position, I think he is either a hypocrite or 
is unqualified for that office. A. LUTTERMAN. 


Ackley, Ia., Oct. 22, 1905. 


"REVIEW" SENTIMENTS JUST SUIT HIM. 


Your HUMANITARIAN Review for October came safely and I 
was greatly pleased with your notices of my books." I am told 
that people in the West as very religious [1]; do you find many 
philosophers [2] among them? Your sentiments just suit me: 
Ithink we should try to excel the Christians in honor and use- 
fulness. Yours truly, Dean DUDLRY. 

Wakefield, Mass., Oct. 25, 1905. 

RzPLISS.—1. Well, now, if there is any religion on the earth 
that has no votaries in California I have never heard of it. Of 
course we are "very religious:” a San Diego man out-did old 
Abraham by actually sacrificing his young son, and another 
near Los Angeles did better still and offered up (in death) two 
of his children. 'Then, we haye a large percentage of saloons, 
churches, murders, suicides, divorces and clerical elopements, 
and so this is truly ‘‘a Christian country." 2. O, yes, but they 
are like ‘‘angel’s visits." They all take the Revrgw!—Ep. 


FROM THE “CROWN OF THE VALLEY." 


Friend Davis: Tug HuwANITARIAN Review for November 
is a most excellent number, as indeed its predecessors have al- 
ways been. I think you are pre-eminently right in regard to 
ridicule and slander as weapons for rationalistic thinkers to 
wield against intellectual antagonists or opposing theories. 
They have past their period of vogue and usefulness and belong 


* History of the Council of Nice, and Life of Jesus. See the 
advertisement on last page of cover. 
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to the past, to where they should be relegated. No reasoner 
has time or energy to waste on the obsolete. Earnest investi- 
gation, history, literature and learning demand all the effort 
of serious reformers and furnish the mind's store-house with 
an abundance of logical, convincing, incontrovertible argu- 
ment against error, venality and corruption in every avenue of 
human welfare. 


In these 20th-century days, those who have not travelled 
along the highway of mental development beyond the points 
of ridicule, jokes and puns, are not likely to be of great poten- 
cy in the ranks of Rationalism and reform. Freethought and 
science are appealing to the thoughtful with logic and facts, 
not bombast, ridicule or personalities which belittle, and it is 
from the thinking elements of superstition's votaries that the 
ranks of Liberalism and Rationalism are securing their rein- 
forcements. In fact, modern intellectual advancement in the 
churches is doing a grand work preparing the minds of the 
more intelligent of their adherents for the reception of scien- 
tific and rational truths. 


Dr. Bowles’ paper on ' Alcohol" seemed to me very able, 
but its force is much weakened by the concession of necessity 
of alcohol in medicinal preparations and medical practice. Is 
it not somewhat of a misnomer to call the medical practice of 
today ‘‘science,” when it has not in all the ages discovered a 
perfect substitute for alcohol in the treatment of disease? 

There is a question which has been on my mind much in the 
last few months that I am extremely anxious to have the editor 
or some other person answer: Is there a justifiable reason 
for the ''death-like silence" of the Liberal press as to the ar- 
rest, trial, conviction and imprisonment of Dr. Sonnanstine, 
late editor and publisher of the Pink Iconoclast, of Colorado 
Springs, Colo? 

Through personal correspondence witb the Doctor and his 
representatives, and such other sources of information upon 
the case as I am able to procure, I am satisfied of his innocence 
of crime, and that it is an expression of bigotry and deviltry 
among the cohorts of corrupt State and church officials It is 
a parallel to the D. M. Bennett, Hey wood, and other cases of 
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wide notoriety. If Dr. Sonnanstine is or is not guilty as 
charged, the Liberals have a right.to know it. Is not that de- 
cision of the Colorado court of most vital importance to not 
alone the Liberals, but to every liberty-loving person, and 
particularly Freethought and reform journalists? 


Pasadena, Cal., Nov. 18, 1905. F. E. Srorceis. 


REPLY.—I can speak for the Review only; editors of other 
Rationalistic publications may have other reasons than those I 
here give. I have had no personal acquaintance with Dr. Son- 
nanstine and know nothing of his character or of the evidence 
of his guilt or innocence. ‘That he was tried and found guilty 
by a court is at least presumptive evidence of his guilt to those 
unacquainted with the facts or the testimony of witnesses. I 
have, however, like Friend Sturgis, seen certain letters written 
by some of the Doctor's friends and relatives, giving their ver- 
sion of the affair, but I have no means of knowing that their 
version is correct; I cannot presume to decide the case on long 
range ex parte testimony, and so I have not been able to inform 
Liberals as to whether the Doctor isor is not guilty as charged. 
If he is innocent, I am very sorry for him, but cannot release 
him from prison by protesting that he is. His friends should 
take legal steps for his relief, if they have good grounds. Any 
other course is worse than useless.— EDITOR, 


FROM THE SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE. 
Christchurch, N. Z., Oct. 4, 1905. 

I regret very much that I did not have the pleasure of meet- 
ing you when in vour city in July, 1904; it wasa pleasure I had 
looked forward for. I had visited Los Angeles in 1884— what 
a change I saw had taken place on my second visit in 1904! I 
hope to visit lovely California again, when I trust to spend a 
a week or so in Los Angeles and have a pleasant time with you. 

I am very much pleased with your magazine. Throughout, 
the various articles are thoughtful in conception and splen- 
didly presented to the reader; and no doubt my personal opin- 
ion on that point finds many an echo from other parts of the 
world. Iam happy to say there is distinct advance in the lit- 
erature now published by Rationalists—many of the signed 
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articles being quite equal in caliber and style to those given in 
some of the older high-class monthlies, such, for instance, as 
the Contemporary Review, Nineteenth Century, etc. And the 
HUMANITARIAN REVIEW is in the van in this respect, and so 
replete with food for reflection for the earnest enquirer. 
Yours fraternally, Henry ALLEN. 


PAINE BUST IN INDEPENDENCE HALL. 


Here are letters forom two celebrated liberal clergymen, in 
approval of the placing of the Sidney Morse bust of Paine in 
Independence Hall. The first is from Rev. Robert Collyer, who 
was a subscriber of $25.00 toward paying for the bust. 


New York, Nov. 5, 1905. 

Dear Sir: I am glad to hear that the bust has found a rest- 
ing place in Independence Hall, and the place in all the Reput- 
lic most fitting for its home. Thomas Paine was a great and 
brave man, by no means free from faults and failings, but 
his services in and to the Revolution have not yet been fully 
told. He dared to be true to the great and holy cause at all 
risks and all costs; and the time must come when he will shine 
as a star in our heavens—if it has not already come. 


Indeed yours, ROBRRT CoLLvER. 


I take pleasure in sending you the following letter from Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale, the present Chaplain of Congress, who 
was one of the subscribers of $25.00 to the Morse bust of Paine 
now in Independence Hall. I hope it is in time for publication 
in the December REVIEW: 

Roxbury, Mass., Nov. 13, 1905. 

My Dear Sir: I had seen that the bust fof Thomas Paine] 
was received into Independence Hail, where it certainly ought 
to be. I had said to myself that this was a part of the Ameri- 
can poeple's indifference as to history. I think if you should stop 
one hundred well-dressed men in Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
and ask them who Tom Paine was, eighty-five of them would 
say they never heard of him. Fifty years ago there were men 
who remembered him. Truly yours, Epwarp E. HALE. 

My hope now is, with the aid of the admirers of Thomas 
Paine, to have his portrait placed in the Library of Congress 
where it should have heen long ago. James B. ELLIOTT. 

Philadelphia, Nov. 15, 1905, 
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A COLLECTION OF CHOICE BOOKLETS. 


Science Is Religion: the Monistic Religion, a pamphlet pub- 
lication of a lecture by Prof. T. B. Wakeman before the Man- 
hattan Liberal Club, New York, is a good thing to read in con- 
nection with Prof. Ernst Haeckel's Universal Monistic Alliance, 
being a pamphlet edition of his famous Thirty Theses for the 
Organization of Monism. Both booklets were published at the 
Review office and I will send a copy of the former for 10c., or 
of the latter for 6c., or both for 15c. 


Know Thyself: a Lecture by C. W. G. Withee. Exceeding- 
ly interesting; the subjects discussed are handled in a quite 
rational, logical manner, and the thought expressed in uncom- 
monly good English. Booklet of 37 pages, price 15c. Send to 
this office for a copy. I have for sale also Buddhism or Chris- 
tianity: Which? by the'same author—a valuable pamphlet of 
64 pages, price 20c. 


The Humanitarian Sunday School Lesson Leaflets are for 
use in Sunday schools and families to help teach health, good 
citizenship aud morality without superstition. Back numbers 
(excepting Number 18) may be obtained in packages of 300 
copies, assorted, for $1.00; or of 25 copies all of one uumber for 
10 cents. No. 18, three Lessons forming a 4-page Leaflet, may 
be had in packages of 15 for 10c. Address, Singleton W. Davis, 
852 E. Lee st., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Some Psychic Experiences of an Octogenarian; by Prof. J. 
S. Loveland; a work of much value and interest to all who in- 
vestigate scientifically so-called occult mental phenomena. A 
booklet of 48 pages, price 15c. For sale at this office. 


A Universal Monistic Alliance, by Prof. Ernst Haeckel, in 
pamphlet form, just published at the office of the Revizw— 
30 valuable concise scientific theses. Price, postpaid, 6c. 


Chaldeo-Babylonian Civilization, by Judge Parish B. Ladd, 
in pamphlet form, good print, fine, heavy paper and neat cov- 
er, published and for sale at the Review office; price 10c. 


History of the First Council of Nice, by Dean Dudley (see ad 
on 4th page of cover), price only 25c. Order from this office. 


Life of Jesus, by Dean Dudley. For 25c. I will send you this 
book and also Christian Religion and Church, by same author. 


BG See also list on page 484. 
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HUMANITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS. 


o 
Prepared expressly for “The Humanitarian Review” 
BY ELIZA MOWRY BLIVEN. 


PRAYING. 
By Eliza Mowry Bliven. 


LESSON L.— FOR LITTLE ONES. 


Little Helen was visiting her cousin. Josie kneeled beside 
their bed with her hands together and her eyes shut. Helen 
asked: "What were you doing?" ‘‘Praying, of course; don't 
you pray?" replied Josie. ‘No. Whatisitfor?" '' Why, ask- 
ing God to take care of me, help me to be good, and thanking 
him for everything.” "T didn't see any God. He couldn't hear 
you—you whispered so low," said Helen. "He is everywhere, 
hears everything, and sees everything we do. You are awful 
wicked if you don't say your prayers. God will make you sick 
and die, and send you to that bad place to suffer forever." 

Helen was frightened; she could not sleep; she thought big 
eyes were everywhere watching her, and big fingers coming 
to choke her, and so did not enjoy her visit. When she got 
home, she told her mother about it. Her mother said: “I read 
to you about fairies and ghosts; were they true?" 

“O, no; only stories," said Helen. '"We walked in the night 
by the woods, the swamp and the graveyard, and we heard only 
owls, crickets and frogs—real, live things." 

“When birdie and kitty died they decayed into dirt. Just 
so do all animals, trees and people die, know nothing any more 
and can’t suffer. There isn't any God; so praying is foolisk. 
We take care of ourselves to not get hurt or sick; we work and 
do right to help others to be happy.” 


Helen believed her mother and got over her fright. 
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LESSON LI.—FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 

Ray went with Luke to a prayer meeting. Luke had been 
taught to pray and believe the Bible. Ray had been taught to 
study nature and think. On the way home Luke said: 

"How much we should appreciate God's providing care— 
food for us and all animals; shelter, raiment, and all the won- 
drous bounty and beauties of nature. We are helpless without 
God, and should pray to him and praise and obey him." 

Ray answered: '''The world is full of numberless variety of 
things; more weeds and poisonous plants than such as are 
wholesome as food; more kinds of savage beasts and destruc- 
tive insects than kinds useful to man; deserts, mountains and 
frozen lands more thau fruitful soil; two-thirds of the earth's 
surface covered with a waste of briny water; storms, confla- 
grations, frosts, droughts, deluges, earthquakes, volcanoes, 
diseases etc., overbalance the genial sunshine, gentle zephyrs 
and other conditions of health and happiness; and naughty 
tricks and horrible crimes as common in human nature as hon- 
esty and kindness. It would require millions of gods and devils 
to provide specially protecting care and destroying power for 
every plant, insect, animal and man on earth, not to mention 
probably countless other similar inhabited globes iu the uni- 
verse. I think every living thing has to look out for itself and 
its progeny and friends—choose the safe and nutritious, and 
avoid or destroy harmful things and conditions. We have an 
abundance of food because man selects and cultivates food- 
producing plants and animals and destroys the weeds and de- 


structive insects and animals. Prayer never plows, cultiyates, 
cooks, weaves or builds, but wastes time and energy, and di- 
verts people to reliance upon an imaginary source of things 
necessary to life and of protection from evils, instead of culti- 
vating self-reliance and resort to knowledge of nature and to 
industry. Wisdom and work wins; prayer and faith waits for 
help and loses.” 


LESSON LII.—FOR GROWN FOLKS. 


Before civilization, the strongest and brainiest men became 
chiefs; the others had to labor for, serve, praise, and beseech 
them for protection. Ignorant of scientific facts, they thought 
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the sun, storm-clouds, animals, trees etc., had intelligence like 
their chiefs, and that gifts and prayers to them might win fa- 
vors and avert evils, Some imaginative geniuses invented sto- 
ries of fairies, ghosts, demons, angels and gods, which the 
ignorant and superstitious believed. Gods were multiplied, im- 
ages carved, and praying became popular. But some studied 
the facts and laws of nature. Astronomy, geology, chemistry, 
physiology etc., have been gradually upsetting belief in super- 
naturalism, and the gods of modern civilizatiog have been re- 
duced to one. 

As useless, misleading and harmful as praying to idols, are 
prayers to this one imaginary God. "The praying in public of 
clergy men, priests and pious laymen, leads others into the fal- 
lacious belief that God helps those who worship him. Shrewd 
men see that the respect, confidence and favor of people and 
coveted positions can be won by praying and pious bearing; so 
they become hypocrites for these purposes. The success of 
their public praying leads them on in hypocrisy and into ras- 
cality, and many become sharpers, speculators, bank-defrauders, 
traducers of women, political tricksters, etc. Their methods 
and prosperity make wrong-doing appear safe and popular, so 
that many follow their examples. 

Trusting, credulous, well-meaning men and women are led 
by the clergymen's prayers into believing, praying and expect- 
ing answers to their prayers, and their unanswered petitions 
make many despair of pleasing God; fearful and discouraged, 
some become insane, and some commit suicide; others become 
desperate and rush into all manner of vices. Many meekly, 
patiently continue to pray, suffering from ill-treatment by oth- 
ers, misfortune, sickness, etc., hoping for recompense in a fu- 
ture life. If they knew there was to be no future life, and no 
personal, prayer-answering God, they would develop their abil- 
ities to protect themselves—learn to value this life and secure 
their rightful share of the earth’s abundance. 

The pious pray that God will care for and lead their children 
into worthy lives; but their children, not carefully watched and 
guided by their natural guardians, stray into bad company and 
fall into vicious habits, and become worthless or criminal. 

The drunkard trying to reform is led to believe that by faith 
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and prayer God will take away his uncontrollable thirst for 
liquor. His praying brings no such relief, and when lonely, 
discouraged or sick, he is tempted to drink again and falis lower 
than before. He should be taught what alcohol is and does, and 
what self-control, abstinence and use of his own abilities will 
bring to him of earthly blessings. 

Praying wastes much precious time, and makes dreamers of 
air-castles in the future. Despising this life, many neglect the 
duties of life, blindly drift, miss opportunities and use but a 
small portion of their abilities, and so do not prosper and get 
but a fraction of the blessings of life. 

People’s notions of God, the Bible and religious duties are 
so different that numerous religions and creeds have grown up 
and divided the praying people into bitter enemies, who in fear- 
ful, long and destructive wars have each prayed zealously, be- 
lieving that '' God is on our side;" thus praying has caused the 
prolongation and increased the terrible consequences of wars. 
Belief in God and prayer caused the Inquisition and many other 
cruel persecutions. Now it keeps the churches filled with pray- 
ing to and preaching about that mythical God, misleading the 
people and supporting an army of useless preachers, but bar- 
ring out to a great extent the teachings of natural science, hy- 
giene, practical rational morality, etc., that would greatly 
benefit humanity—promote real righteousness, humaneness, 
health. wisdom and general human development. 

We get our reward or punishment in this life for everything 
we do through natural laws, either in direct physical results or 


from our fellow-men for our good or bad behavior toward them. 
Patience, peace, resignation to losses, self-control, perseverence 
and other virtues usually claimed as results of prayer, are but 
growth in the directions desired from persistent self-cutture. 


We are not dependent upon any god, but upon each other for 
many things, and should help one another to choose the bene- 
ficial and avoid the evils of life. Is it not time that the heathen 
custom of praying were abolished, as has been done with its 
twin sister, that of bloody sacrifices? "The study of natural 
causes and effects would better promote wisdom, mutual help- 
fulness, progress in righteousness, health and happiness. 


*,* These three Lessons, forming a 4-page Leaflet, may be 
obtained from this office. Price 10c. for 15 Leaflets.—Pun’r. 
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PUBLISHER'S NOTICES. 


wem. All subscribers who have not paid for the current year 
will oblige me much if they will immediately send payment to 
balance account at the end of the year 1905. Such may then 
remit for the new year, 1906, at some future time. 


N. B.—T ax Review is sent to those who order it till they 
order it discontinued, at which time all back dues must be paid. 

Payment may be made in advance for one year, or for six 
months, or for three months—to suit convenience of tbe sub- 
scriber. Clubs of from 3 to 10, 75 cts. each; 10 or more, 50cts. 

wA. The regular terms are $1.00 a year IN ADVANCE, but I 
am willing to send one year or less on credit to those who have 
paid for the preceding year; but I cannot willingly send more 
than one year on credit except on special agreement. 

If you will buy some of the little books J advertise as for 
sale at this office, you will help the REvrEw a little and get 
more than your money's worth yourself. These books are good 
to read, and good to give or lend to your inquiring neighbors. 

The following booklets are for sale at this office, post free: 
Know Thyself: a lecture, by C. W. G. Withee, 15 
Science is Religion: Monistic Religion. Wakeman. 10 
A Universal Monistic Alliance. Ernst Haeckel. 6 
Chaldeo- Babylonian Civilization; Judge Ladd 10 
History of the First Council of Nice, with a 
Life of J f Nie of egeta by Dean Dudley, 25 

ife of Jesus of Nazareth, and 
Christian Religion and Church, } Dean Dudley, 25 
Some Psychic Experiences of an Octogenarian; 15 
J. S. Loveland 
Buddhism or Christianity, Which? Withee 20 
Sketches of the Scientific Dispensation; Davis 5 
Which God? 8-page leaflet. Davis 
Bible Mythology: the fish story. 7 pages. Davis 2 
H. S. S. Lesson Leaflets. Mrs. Bliven 25 for 10 
If the “Review” comes to you marked ‘‘sample copy,” you 


will please examine it carefully, and if you find it seems to be 
worthy of your support, kindly send in your subscription. 


SKETCHES OF THE 
SCIENTIFIC DISPENSATION 


A NEW RELIGION. 
BY SINGLETON W. DAVIS. 


A Pamphlet of 64 pages. Price, 15 cts.; by mail, postpaid. 


CowTENTS.—Ch. 1—Relation of Reason and Science to Religion; 
Ch. 2—Psychology and the Problem of Immortality; Ch. 3—Nature of 
the Religious Elements; Ch. 4—Morality and Relation of Ethics to 
Religion; Ch. 5—Evolution of Religion; Ch. 6—Agencies Effecting 
the Religious Revolution; Ch. 7—Concluding Sketch—Summary. 


"Well worthy of perusal. Taking his definitions of religion, he 
is not far out of the way, though I do not admit all of his conclusions, 
But he presents his matter in an original way, and makes religion 
harmonious with reason and progress.”—The late Samuel P. Putnam. 


* Full of scholarly thrusts at popular fallacies... . Eminently “full of. 
meat.’., full of brilliant thought most ably expressed. "—The Esoteric. 


Address, S. W. Davis, 852 E. Lee st., Los Angeles, Cal. | 


CHALDEO-BABYLONIAN 


CIVILIZA'TION. 


Legends of Creation, Flood, etc. Tablet Inscriptions, His- 
tory, Religion, Literature, etc., etc., etc. 
BY JUDGE PARISH B. LADD. 
Published at the office of the Humanitarian Review. 
Pamphlet, fine, heavy, laid antique paper, clear print. Price 10 cts. 
Order from the ‘‘Review” office, 852 E. Lee st., Los Angeles, Cal. 


HISTORY OF THE FIRST COUNCIL OF NICE. - 
BY DEAN DUDLEY. 


A World’s Christian Convention, A. D. 325: with a Life of Constantine. 
A book of 120 pages, with paper cover. Published by the author and 
for sale at the Review office, price 25 cents. This is a reliable histor- 
ical work, laboriously, carefully, conscientiously compiled and clearly 
written, with abundant references to the author's sources of informa- 
tion. 
LIFE OF JESUS. By the same author. 
This is a booklet of 57 pages, with a frontispiece portrait of the aue. 
thor. Mr. Dean Dudlev wrote this Life from the standpoint of one who 
believes that there lived 1900 years ago a man named Jesus around 
whose personality was woven the New Testament stories of the Christ. 
Also, Christian Religion and Church, same author—both books, 25c. 


Order from S. W. Davis, 852 E, Lee st, Los Angeles, Cal, ' 
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